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Suspension and Expulsion of Pupils. 

Suspension is a temporary deprivation of 
rights and benefits; expulsion is a disfranchise- 
ment severing the connection between the ex- 
pelled member and the society (49 Am. Dec. 
604). This distinction announced in a case in- 
volving a fraternal organization is believed to 
be substantially accurate when applied to 
schools. Students sometimes consider them- 
selves suspended or expelled when such is not 
the case. Thus the forcible ejection from a 
schoolroom of a pupil who has used impudent 
and profane language by an individual member 
of the school board, who has no power to expel 
a pupil, does not amount to an expulsion so as 
to charge such member with the loss of the 
pupil’s school privileges if he does not return 
(41 Conn. 442). Neither is it an expulsion 
where the teacher merely sends the child home 
as a punishment (133 Mass. 103). Obviously in 
such cases a pupil, not being suspended or ex- 
pelled, can maintain neither an application for 
his reinstatement nor an action for damages 
for a deprivation of his rights. 

As a general rule the power of expelling or 
suspending a pupil is in the school board which 
has the power of controling or governing the 
school (79 Ill. 567; 105 Mass. 475; 42 Mo. App. 
24; 61 Am. Dec. 256; 41 L. R. A. 593; 16 L. R. 
A. N. 8S. 730). A teacher also has the inherent 
power to suspend a pupil, in a proper case where 
the interests of the school require it, unless he 
has been deprived of such right by a statute or 
the affirmative action of the board (110 N. W. 
736; 29 Ohio St. 89; 30 Am. Rep. 706). Clearly 
a teacher cannot exclude a pupil from the school 
in the enforcement of a rule not indispensable 
to good order, such as the prohibition of the 


use of tobacco on the school grounds, when the. 


trustees do not approve of the rule (5 Lea-Tenn. 
525). But if the trustees insist upon the return 
of the pupil excluded by the teacher, when his 
presence would be fatal to the maintenance of 
discipline, the teacher may lawfully quit the 
school and recover her salary for the entire term. 
“Tt was not the duty of the teacher under the 
contract,” said the court, “to teach the school 
without maintaining proper and necessary dis- 
cipline in it, and if the committee insisted she 
should have the boy there, when she could not 
have him there and have the discipline too, it 
was equivalent to insisting that she should teach 
the school without the discipline, which she was 
not bound to do” (46 Vt. 452). 
Suspension To End of Term. 

When a pupil is suspended from the public 
schools until he shall comply with the require- 
ment of the board, the suspension does not ex- 
tend beyond the current school year (32 Ill. App. 
300); and for insubordination at a former term 
a pupil cannot be suspended (48 N. W. 393). In 
some states statutes qualify the right of a 
teacher to exclude children from school (35 
Cye. 1140). Statutory provisions as to the 
manner of expulsion are mandatory, and a fail- 
ure to follow them renders the exclusion illegal 
(6 Ohio N. P. 411). 





LEGAL RIGHTS OF 
EXCLUDED PUPILS 
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While school authorities cannot act arbitrarily 
or maliciously in expelling children (89 S. W. 
506), the excluded pupil nevertheless is at a dis- 
advantage in suing for his reinstatement. 
Whether certain acts of disorder so seriously in- 
terfere with the school that one who persists in 
them should be expelled is a question for the 
school authorities alone, and is not reviewable 
by ‘a jury (32 N. E. 864; 72 N. E. 91; 110 S. W. 
346). Likewise the question of the guilt or 
innocence of a pupil expelled in accordance 
with established rules cannot be reviewed by the 
courts, unless it appears that he was expelled 
arbitrarily or maliciously (53 L. R. A. 787). 
Should a pupil succeed in compelling his rein- 
statement, it does not necessarily follow that he 
can recover damages from the officers who ex- 
pelled him. The duties of school authorities as 
to expelling pupils partake of a judicial charac- 
ter and for an honest, tho erroneous discharge 
of them, they are not liable in damages (61 Am. 
Dee. 256). They are responsible only when 
they act with malice, wantonness, or intention to 
wrong the pupil (35 Cye. 1143), or in the en- 
forcement of an unreasonable rule (79 Ill. 567; 
68 So. 323. Contra, 66 Mo. 286). 


Grounds of Suspension. 


The grounds upon which pupils may be sus- 
pended or expelled may be understood by a con- 
sideration of the following instances, where the 
exclusion has been upheld: for persistent dis- 
obedience, altho no specific rules of the school 
have been violated (42 Mo. App. 24; 76 Am. 
Dec. 171); for absence contrary to the rules of 
the school, altho by the command of the parents 
for the purpose of attending religious services 
(21 Am. Rep. 133); for being tardy or absent 
without a reasonable excuse a certain number of 
times within a fixed period (31 Iowa 562; 13 
Til. App. 520; 71 Mo. 628; 116 Mass. 365); for 
refusal to obey a rule of the directors requir- 
ing a pupil with knowledge to give the name of 
another pupil guilty of a gross breach of the 
school rules (32 Ill. App. 300); for publication 
in a newspaper of a satirical poem reflecting on 
the rules of the school (128 Am. St. Rep. 1050) ; 
for failure to comply with a regulation of the 
city authorities and the school board requiring 
a certificate of vaccination as a condition of 
attendance (25 L. R. A. 152); for refusal to 
comply with reasonable health regulations (59 
Am. St. Rep. 262); for the refusal to sign and 
return the report card of a pupil (35 Neb. 1); 
for the refusal of the father to permit a teacher 
to whip a pupil for misconduct, the father tak- 
ing no steps himself to correct the child (30 S. 
W. 268); for the acts of the parent in inter- 
rupting the exercises of the school and insult- 
ing the teacher (65 Am. St. Rep. 312); for pro- 
fane and insulting language to one of the trus- 
tees in the schoolroom just before the opening 
of the school for the day (41 Conn. 442); for 
being too weak minded to derive any marked 
benefit from instruction or to take ordinary 
decent physical care of himself (32 N. E. 864); 
for being drunk and disorderly in violation of a 
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city ordinance, altho the misbehavior was not 
on the school grounds (20 L. R. A. N. S. 205); 
for licentious and immoral character, notwith- 
standing the absence of any acts of immorality 
within the school (8 Cush., Mass. 160). The 
vicious, the filthy, and those having infectious 
or contagious diseases may be excluded from 
school (66 Cal. 473; 34 Am. Dee. 53). 


Demotion vs. Expulsion. 

A rule providing that pupils of a high school 
standing below sixty per cent in two or more 
subjects should be demoted one grade has been 
sustained; and it was held that this did not 
amount to an expulsion from school, inasmuch 
as an opportunity was furnished the pupil to 
attend a lower grade. The jury, it was said, 
had no power to determine whether in fact the 
pupil was delinquent in his studies, thus revis- 
ing the conclusion of the school committee in 
this respect, and the only question was whether 
the exclusion was a matter of bad faith. Neither 
had the pupil a right to a hearing before the 
school committee on the question of scholarship, 
altho by statute a hearing was required for an 
expulsion for misconduct, since failure to attain 
a given standard of excellency in studies is not 
misconduct in itself (102 N. E. 1095). The 
power to exclude a pupil from a particular class 
because of failure to conform to a prescribed 
standard of proficiency in a single study is to 
be distinguished from the power to expel a pupil 
from school for such a failure. The weight of 
authority is against the existence of such a 
power (Note, Ann. Cas. 1915 A, 753; 79 IIL. 
567; 48 N. W. 393; 8 Ohio Dec. 378. Compare 
58 Am. Rep. 30). 


A suspension or expulsion of a pupil from 
school on account of his refusal to comply with 
an unreasonable rule always is illegal. Thus, 
on account of the unreasonableness of the re- 
quirement, it is not permissible to exclude a 
pupil for his refusal to bring in wood for the 
fire (53 Am. Rep. 282), or to stay away from a 
social party during the school term (27 Am. 
Rep. 343), or to pay for school property 
destroyed or damaged by mere carelessness (6 
L. R. A. 534). Neither is it lawful by the better 
rule to expel a pupil for his refusal, under the 
direction of his parent, to study a certain sub- 
ject (79 Ill. 567; 31 Neb. 552; 29 Am. Rep. 55; 
17 Am. Rep. 471; 76 Am. Dec. 171), notwith- 
standing a compulsory school attendance law 
(138 Am. St. Rep. 861); altho some courts sus- 
tain an expulsion on such grounds, denying the 
parent’s authority to dictate what studies his 
child shall pursue (59 N. H. 473; 32 Am. Rep. 
128; 58 Am. Rep. 30). Pupils cannot be denied 
the privileges of the school on account of their 
race or color, unless separate schools affording 
the same facilities for education are established 
for them (5 Cush. Mass. 198; 36 Ohio St. 429; 
8 Am. Rep. 713; 17 Am. Rep. 405). Indeed, it 
has been said that expulsion is permissible for 
nothing except a breach of discipline or an 
offense against good morals (56 Iowa 476; 79 
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The Problem of Measuring Ability 


No phase of school work has greater intrinsic, 
or greater relative, value than that which has 
for its goal the development of skill in reading. 
Both for school work and for life activities, 
reading is a tool of great practical worth, and 
the successful measurement of reading ability 
has a corresponding value. Reading has been 
characterized as the basic school art, but entire- 
ly aside from its intrinsic value, the problem of 
the construction of adequate tests of reading 
ability is of special interest to Directors of Edu- 
ational Research; for one can make a really 
satisfactory interpretation of the value of tests 
in history, geography, and kindred subjects 
which involve the reading ability, only when he 
is able to determine how far apparent differences 
are caused by mere 
ability to read and understand. 


in scores differences in 

That the importance of the problem has been 
recognized by those interested in educational 
measurement, is the number of 
attempts to construct reading tests. Yet none 
of the available tests are wholly satisfactory. 
The difficulty of the problem lies in the fact 
that reading is a complex habit composed of the 
many motor, sensory, and associative elements, 


shown by 


which are involved in the perception and inter- 
pretation of printed symbols. Aside from the 
motor activities connected with eye movements, 
however, these processes are wholly mental; that 
is, pure reading inay be described as an activity 
in which the individual is in a mentally passive 
and Reading involves 
mainly sensation and the effects produced by 
sensation in the reader’s mind. Unfortunately, 
the only method by which the nature and 
amount of such effects can be determined, is 
that of placing before the individual a situation 
related to his reading and studying his behavior 
in the new situation. But all behavior involves 
a whole series of new processes, and any test of 
silent reading which calls for a motor response 
must of necessity bring into play the action of 
many new factors. 


receptive condition. 


In almost all our present 
reading tests, the amount of real reading is so 
small, and the amount of memory, writing, 
judgment, and other such abilities, is so large 
make the tests something 
quite different from reading, pure and simple. 
An eighth grade child reads silently at the rate 
of one thousand letters per minute, his writing 
activity proceeds at the slow rate of seventy or 
eighty letters per minute. That is, he can read 
more in ten seconds than he can write in two 
minutes. A reading test is likely to be a meas- 
ure of something quite different from reading. 

For the method of 
measuring comprehension in reading, is that of 
requiring children to reproduce a story after 
reading it silently. Brown, Starch, Gray, and 
many others, have constructed tests of this 
character; I have, myself, been guilty of making 
such a test. I now feel that it is a great mistake 
to try to measure comprehension in reading by 
For it 
is easy to show by an analysis of the papers 
written in such a reproduction test that memory 
is a larger factor in determining what is writ- 
ten than is comprehension; that ability to ex- 
press one’s self in words is another very large 
factor in determining the quality of the product. 
Moreover, very few children their 
papers anything which they did not understand 
at. the time they read it. One may search thru 


as to measures of 


instance, most common 


any test which involves much writing. 
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Address to the National Association of Direc- 
tors of Research, Kansas City, Mo., March 1, 
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many hundreds of papers before finding a single 
sentence that will clearly indicate failure to un- 
derstand the original sentences in the text. 
Moreover, if one tests men of recognized ability 
in reading, one finds that their reproductions 
are marked by radical additions to, transforma- 
tion of, and substitutions for, the original ideas 
ot the text. Good readers do not have word 
memories of what they read, but merely vivid 
pictures of the general situations described, with 
the different elements in their proper relations. 
For all these reasons, a reproduction test prob- 
ably furnishes a very poor index of the child’s 
ability to read. 

In the Trabue Language Scales reading and 
comprehension are the major elements, but the 
richness of a child’s associations, his initiative, 
and his general intelligence in choosing words 
to fit the blanks, and in criticising his own work, 
are other and greater factors. A child probably 
cannot do well in the Trabue tests unless he is 
able to read well, but the converse statement is 
not true. A child whose reading ability was 
fully up to standard might fail in the Trabue 
tests for reasons unrelated to his reading ability. 

One of the important and valuable reading 
tests of the day is the Kansas Silent Reading 
Test, but in this, also, reading is only one ele- 
ment, while initiative, ability to judge, ability 
to follow instructions, ability to study, and many, 
many other abilities also play a part in deter- 
mining a child’s scores. The tests certainly in- 
volve silent reading, but they as certainly in- 
volve much more than silent reading, and great 
as is their value for many purposes, as reading 
tests they leave much to be desired. 

In my judgment the very best test of reading 
that we have at the present time is the Thorn- 
dike Reading Scale. In this reading is the 
major element and almost the only conflicting 
factor is the ability to select and compose an 
answer to questions. As, however, almost any 
answer which has the germ of correct response 
in it may be accepted as satisfactory, the im- 
portance of the composition element is greatly 
reduced. Ability in reading may be determined 
by the scale with great certainty. On the other 
hand, the defects of the Thorndike tests are the 
awkwardness of the test sheets, the necessity for 
individual scoring, and the involved methods 
of computing results. Furthermore, they can 
not be repeated many times without destroying 
their value, and new tests of equal difficulty 
can be constructed only at the cost of very great 
labor. 

Perhaps it would be well for me to interrupt 
my general discussion long enough to explain 
several personal convictions, without a knowl- 
edge of which my criticisms might be misun- 
derstood. It seems to me that both psycholo- 
gists and men in education must recognize that 
measurement may be carried on, and is being 
carried on, for a number of different purposes. 
We are sure to have in education, as in other 
fields, the contrast between pure and applied 
science. A scale constructed for purposes of 
scientific measurement and pure research, may 
have a very great value for such purposes, yet 
be of.no use to the practical school man who is 
interested solely in measuring the efficiency of 
teaching, and in supervisory control thru objec- 
tive tests and standards. As I see it, a test to 
be suitable for use by superintendents and by 
classroom teachers must have the following 
characteristics : 

1. It must be, both a real, and an apparent, 
measure of the ability of the subject to be 
tested; that is, it must have no features of con- 
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tent or procedure which are so unusual or 
peculiar, so foreign to school work, as to arouse 
opposition on the part of children, teachers or 
parents. 

2. It must be easily given, easily scored and 
easily tabulated. 

3. It must yield scores which will show large 
differences from grade to grade, so that signi- 
ficant variations may be easily detected. 

4. It must provide for the continuation of 
the test activity for a long enough time to per- 
mit of the comparison of individuals on the 
basis of their real abilities, as opposed to com- 
parison on the basis of scores for brief intervals. 
In short tests true relative ability is apt to be 
distorted by such factors as initial spurt, slow- 
ness in getting started, absence of fatigue, ete. 

5. The test must be constructed on such an 
objective basis that other tests of equal value 
may be readily made, in order that re-measure- 
ment several times a year may be possible. 

6. The test must also be so constructed and 
given as to yield within itself several determina- 
tions of the ability of the individual measured, 
so that from a single trial there may be the 
opportunity of judging of the reliability of the 
results. The scores of children in such a thing 
as rate of reading, or degree of comprehension, 
should be based upon median performances and 
not upon maximum or minimum performances, 
nor upon a score which merely represents some 
peculiar variation due to entirely irrelevant cir- 
cumstances. 

It should be evident that these six essentials 
here outlined, in no way conflict with, and are 
in no way antagonistic to, the purely scientific 
investigation of the psychologists. As I view 
the situation, educational measurement in a 
city school system is an activity co-ordinate 
with, or supplemental to, the pure research 
activities of the university laboratory for edu- 
cational psychology. There is room for the most 
helpful co-operation, but each field has its own 
limitations and needs, as well as opportunities, 
and the differences should be clearly recognized 
by all concerned. 

Returning now to the subject of my paper, I 
propose to give a very brief account of the work 
that is being carried on in the Detroit schools 
in the attempt to reach our goals in the con- 
struction of practical tests in reading. With 
the assistance of Mr. Brueckner of the City 
Normal School, active experimentation has been 
carried on for more than a year. Many differ- 
ent forms of standard tests for reading have 
been tried and their results compared. As the 
outcome of this work, a definite scheme for the 
evolution of better tests in reading has been 
formulated, and a series of tests prepared. 

The first step in this process was the defini- 
tion of reading ability. That definition is as 
follows: 

“A child should be judged able to read a given 
sentence or paragraph if, within the standard 
time and in the standard subject matter for this 
grade, he is so able to recognize the meaning 
of the separate words and of the passage as a 
whole, that he comprehends the essential ele- 
ments of the situation in their essential rela- 
tions.” 

This definition may well represent reading 
reduced to its lowest terms. On the one hand, 
it. eliminates everything but the mechanics of 
simple, passive reading; on the other hand, it 
defines reading on a level which is higher than 
mere word recognition. 

This definition has done much to clarify our 
thinking, and the program which we have finally 
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adopted calls for the construction of at least five 
tests. The first of these is a test of an ability 
lower than the complex reading process referred 
to in the definition just given. In other words, 
we believe that for grades 1, 2, 3, and 4, a test 
of word-recognition will have value as an in- 
strument of diagnosis. Such a test will be pre- 
pared later, following the lines of either Thorn- 
dike’s visual vocabulary test or Otis’s suggestion 
for a test of rate of categorization, probably the 
latter. The second member of the series is a 
test of simple reading, conforming to the defini- 
tion just given, and this test is now ready for 
standardization. The third step in our program 
is the construction of a test for interpretive 
reading, and this, also, is well under way. There 
are, besides, tests of two other types of reading, 
work upon which has been barely started—one 
of these is the ability to read and follow direc- 
tions; the other the ability to read and study, 
or to analyze into component elements, and to 
show the relative value of the same. You will 
note that we have profited by the work which 
others have done in this field, and I am glad to 
acknowledge our great indebtedness to the Kan- 
sas test and to the Thorndike scale for many 
aids and suggestions. When the Detroit schools 
shall be equipped with adequate tests covering 
these five types of reading ability, it will be 
possible for them to measure and to control 
effectively the products of the training in read- 
ing. 

In our experimental work we have adopted the 
“rate” or “speed” test as opposed to the “de- 
velopment” or “power” test, as it is sometimes 
called. By a “rate” test, I mean a test in which 
the difficulty of the different units is equal 
thruout the test and which is given to all grades 
under exactly the same conditions. Increase in 
ability in such a test is shown by change in the 
rate and accuracy of the work. By a “develop- 
ment” test, I mean a test in which no question 
of rate of work enters. The children are given 
as much time as they need and the material is 
composed of units of increasing difficulty. Each 
child proceeds as far as he is able, and his score 
represents, not quality of work done, but the 
utmost level of development attained by the 
child. Woody’s arithmetic scales are “develop- 
ment” tests, while my own Series B. tests are 
“rate” tests. Each has its own purpose, each 1s 
of value in its own place, and each should be 
criticised only from the point of view of the 
work for which it was constructed. Our read- 
ing tests are all rate tests and not reading 
scales. 

For practical purposes, the difficulty of a 
reading test must rest upon an objective basis. 
By that I mean that the elements which deter- 
mine the difficulty of the test must be so under- 
stood, and so easy to control, that two tests may 
be made which shall yield the same scores with- 
out the necessity of evaluating the difficulty of 
its elements in terms of either the judgments of 
a group of competent judges or the perform- 
ances of children. From the point of view of 
our Detroit work, the main elements which we 
seek to control are four: 

1. Content of the subject matter. 

2. Vocabulary. 

3. Complexity of the sentence structure. 

4. The quality and length of different 
sentences within the test itself. 

I have here today for your consideration, the 
first product of our work—two editions of Test 
No. 2. This test, or tests, for it is really two, 
is designed to measure the simplest phase of 
reading according to our definition,—the com- 
prehension of the essential elements of a passage 
in their essential relationship. It yields an ob- 
jective measure of almost the only measurable 
phase of pure reading,—the rate at which a per- 
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son reads,—and it also measures the rate of 


work and the degree of comprehension in 
answering simple questions about the text,— 
questions which show whether or not the child 
has comprehended the essential elements of the 
story in their essential relationships. It is in- 
tended for Grades 2 to 6. The materials used in 
the tests are two chapters from a story in a 
child’s magazine, and plenty of material remains 
for the construction of many other editions, 
based upon the same story. From the two edi- 
tions which we have given you, you will be able 
to judge of the similarity of content and style. 
The tests provide for three minutes active read- 
ing and for five minutes’ work on comprehen- 
sion. The procedure is simple; the tests can be 
scored by the children, and the activities called 
for in the tests are closely those found in ordi- 
nary class exercises. 

We have made small preliminary studies of 
the tests to determine their relative difficulty 
and their relation to other reading tests. The 
questions are about equal to Difficulty 6 on the 
Thorndike Reading Scale. <A third grade class 
measured with both Thorndike and our tests 
gave the following results: 

Seventeen children able to answer questions 
of Difficulty 4, but not 5 Thorndike, had a 
median index of comprehension of 33%. Four 
of the group had negative scores. 

Thirteen children able to answer questions of 
Difficulty 5, but not 6 Thorndike, had a median 
index of 68%. While 

Five children able to answer questions of 
Difficulty 6, but not 7 Thorndike, had a median 
index of 82%. 

Out of the 17 children in the group of lowest 
ability only three had high accuracies, and these 
probably failed in Thorndike only because of 
the composition element. On the other hand, 
only two of the able children had low accuracies 
and these probably represent the usual chance 
variations which occur from nervousness and 
similar causes. Our test measures, therefore, 
the same sort of reading ability as that repre- 
sented in the Thorndike Seale. A similar com- 
parison with results from the Kansas Silent 
Reading Test gave little evidence of any rela- 
tion between the scores in the two tests. 

We have made, also, some preliminary experi- 
ments to determine the relative difficulty of the 
two editions of the tests, and find that they are 
closely equal, altho they need a few minor 
adjustments. These will be made before they 
are sent out for general use. At present they 
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The American Spirit. 

With malice toward none, 
with charity to all; with firm- 
ness in the right as God gives | 
us to see the right, let us strive 
on to finish the work we are 
in; « « + to do all which may 
achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations. 

Abraham Lincoln. 
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appear equal within 17 words per minute for 
rate of reading, 2 questions per minute for rate of 
work and 2% for degree of comprehension. As 
the average yearly growth is 20 words per min- 
ute, 6 questions and 6%, the inequality of the 
tests as they are at present is not great. 

The practice effect of repeating a test is also 
fairly small, altho larger than one would choose 
to have it. If children are measured on the 
same day or within the same week, first with 
one form and then with the other form, the in- 
crease is roughly equal to a year’s growth. How- 
ever, this is not as great a variation as occurs 
with many other standard tests. About 60% 
of the individual scores will not vary more than 
one year’s growth in two successive trials, and 
when such variation occurs it is possible to 
check the results from the internal evidence 
furnished by the tests themselves. 

I want to call your attention particularly to 
the fact that in giving the tests a child marks 
the amount read every half minute. This gives 
from three to six measures of the rate of read- 
ing and the score finally adopted as the rate of 
the child may be the median rate. This not only 
furnishes a measure of median performance, 
but enables the teacher to judge of the stability 
of the child’s habits; for we are finding that 
thoroness of training is shown as much by con- 
stancy of performance as by high scores. In 
similar fashion, several measures of the rate at 
which a child answers the questions of the tests 
are obtained, and the reliability of his final 
scores may be easily determined. 

For instance, a second grade child’s rate of 
reading was found by these tests to be 19, 22, 
11, 20, 21, 19, 25, 27, 19, 21 words read each 
half minute. In other words, this boy’s per- 
formance varied from 22 words per minute to 
54 words per minute. His median rate is 41 
words per minute, and seven out of the ten de- 
terminations were within three words of this 
On the 
other hand, when a child’s scores fluctuate wide- 


value, a remarkably stable performance. 


ly from one rate to another, the examiner knows 
at once that the scores are unreliable and the in- 
dividual needs investigation. 

As has been said, the test provides for a meas- 
ure of two phases of a child’s reading—one the 
rate of reading, or the number of words read 
per minute; the other, the facility and accuracy 
of his comprehension. The total number of 
questions answered furnishes a measure of one, 
and the per cent the difference between the right 
and the wrong answers is of the right answers, 
gives an index of the other. The last statement 
needs explanation. In order to make the scor- 
ing easy and to eliminate as far as possible the 
necessity for writing on the part of the child, 
the test questions are all of such a character 
that they may be answered by “Yes” or “No”. 
If a child were to write “Yes” to every question 
he would have 50% of his answers right, but if 
we compare the difference between the right 
answers and the wrong answers, which in such 
a case would be zero, with the number of right 
answers, which in the case just given would be 
50, the resultant per cent, zero, shows how com- 
pletely a child’s answers have been determined 
by his reading. This resultant score will be 
called an index of the degree of comprehension. 
This method of scoring provides, also, for the 
detection of a child who persistently mis-reads 
the text, for if his wrong answers exceed his 
right answers he receives a negative score. Ina 
second grade class there were 4 negative scores, 
all from individuals barely able to read Thorn- 
dike’s questions of Difficulty 4. A negative score, 
therefore, means that the child not only has 
failed to understand what he has read, but that 
he has mis-read the material. Such scores are, 
of course, of great diagnostic value. 


(Concluded on Page 81) 
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and the first case involves the expenditure of 
more than twice the amount involved in the 
second. In the second case, we are left to won- 
der where the item paid to the city tax collector 
comes in, if at all. 


Disbursements (A). 


DL. ‘cedesehigbesdsvovneedeos $ 52,417.29 

Building and Grounds............ 21,933.23 
Instruction supplies ............. 1,968.04 

EE We le ae an 8 bg hob t60,05,0 06 0 1,280.60 

Water, light and janitor supply.. 1,460.08 
PPO TTT TTT TET Tee 337.39 

As ohn os 6 00 60's 05h ecaetes 791.53 
Sea re $15,271.39 

Checks outstanding .... 305.73 14,965.66 $ 95,253.82 


Disbursements (B). 





I De ee $ 29,062.72 
Stationery and Printing.......... 117.68 
PT cha berdeWeeetd ced te cess 442.85 
ne eee 948.20 
Repairs including new High 
SY Meta dnb yo 0.000% s 60% 7,948.04 
Lot on SS ere 1,100.00 
ED Ad ovcawe pep adverse 1,842.53 
$41,462.02 
ee 3,001.05 


is hake nenkbed bc eeee eves $ 44,463.07 
N. B.—Commission paid to city tax collector.$ 640.29 


In one secretary’s financial report that came 
to our notice we found rather an unusual fea- 
ture in the shape of over three pages of inci- 


‘ment of receipts and expenditures. 


School Board Journal 


dental expenses, listed under name of party to 
whom amounts were paid, rather than for what 
spent, and totaling $4,466.65. Itemizing such a 
large amount of incidental expense was very 
commendable, but in this case the itemizing 1s 
not sufficiently complete to be of much value in 
that it does not show for what the money was 
spent. Items running from 60 cents to $1,824.74 
appear in this list. No doubt to one living in 
that city many of these items would be sufficient- 
ly self-explanatory, while many of them might 
not be. At any rate, this is an unusual method 
of reporting expenses. Of the two items, it 
would seem that the thing purchased is of 
greater importance in accounting than the party 
purchased of. The Providence report is in 
terms of the former. Then follows the state- 
The latter 
is very unusual with 23 odd per cent of the total 
reported under the head of “Incidentals.” It 
does not appear advisable to report fuel, ete., in 
this manner for obvious reasons. Outside of 
teachers, truant officers, secretary, treasurer, 
and janitors one cannot tell from this report 
what anything in particular cost. The same is 
not revealed even by a study of the list of in 


cidental expenses, in terms of parties to whom 
payments are made. The following sections of 


the statement illustrate the above: 


Disbursements. 
INCIDENTALS. 
Robinson & Lair........ .$ 4.45 
Ilome Ice Co.. : 1 20 
Hamon & Smith.. 817 
. > > > > * > * + * . 
W. EE, Newson Kube% 25.00 
Hl. A. Rohs.. sexhas 25.00 
Incidentals for colored schoo! $ 230.98 
Total incidentals for city. eee e $ 4,466.65 
Total Disbursements. 
pe UR a ae cecrcee © SO 
Seventeen Teachers, White School 11,090.00 
Five Teachers, Colored School ma ; 2,220.00 
One Truant Officer. vases 189.00 
One Secretary ane haces ; 100.00 
One Treasurer . ; : es 2 i 25.00 
Two Janitors : - ies 720.00 
Total... .. $ 18,810.65 


This will close our illustrations of accounting 
and reporting on school finances. The examples 
we have exhibited have been chosen, some be- 
cause they are excellent models, and others be- 
cause they are not. They all offer food for 
thought. We shall close our study with the 
United States standard form for fiscal statisties. 

(To be concluded.) 


Practical Problems of Administration in School Playgrounds 
Dr. Edward W. Stitt, District Superintendent of Schools, New York City 


“Playgrounds,” said Ex-President Theodore 
Roosevelt, “are the highest civil achievements 
of America.” It, therefore, is the sacred duty 
of the municipal authorities to see to it that the 
administration of all playgrounds is placed on 
a scientific basis of practical efficiency, and also 
that they shall be conducted along lines of real 
economy. In considering what our duty is as 
regards providing proper play facilities for the 
children of our great municipality, we must 
also consider the interests of the taxpayers. 
There are limits beyond which the appropria- 
tions of a fair budget will not permit extrava- 
gant experimentation, nor allow two liberal ex- 
penditures for playground space, apparatus, sup- 
plies, or teachers’ salaries. 

The need for economy will always be one of 
the great problems of administration, because 
in the organization of playgrounds, unless the 
matters of equipment and salaries are kept with- 
in conservative requirements, the cost of main- 
tenance will be increasingly excessive. In older 
cities which are always fully laid out, the estab- 
lishment of new open-air playgrounds, except 
in the outlying portions of the city, becomes 
almost impossible, as the cost of the necessary 
land is almost prohibitory. Children, however, 
ean no longer play in the streets because of the 
dangers of vehicular traffic, especially in con- 
gested places. In these sections of the city, 
therefore, the only available places except a few 
parks or open-air playgrounds, are to be found 
on the school premises. In all the new buildings 
erected in our city, provision for satisfactory 
play spaces has been made either in outside 
courtyards, as on the splendid type of “H” build- 
ings, or on the roofs of the school buildings. In 
both plans, admirable and complete arrange- 
ments have been made by our efficient Super- 
intendent of School Buildings, Mr. C. B. J. 
Snyder. 

“Better a playground without a school, than a 
school without a playground,” is the advanced 
suggestion of Dr. Woods Hutchinson, the great 
medical sociologist. The modern tendency of 
education, however, is to include proper play 
facilities when purchasing the site and erecting 
the school building. All forms of duplicate 
school plans, not only Mr. Wirt’s Gary Plan and 
the Ettinger Vocational Plan, but all other 
modifications of whatever type, include play as 


a necessary function of elementary education. 
All these types of school organization will neces- 
sarily lead to the erection of better school build 
ings, more available for the play activities of 
the children. 

The special type of school playgrounds which 
is to be discussed today, however, is that usually 
conducted during the summer months, or after 
school hours. 
when in so many cities, the school premises are 
absolutely closed, there results an economic 
waste of public property which should be made 
a real asset for the health, happiness and physi- 
cal well-being of the many children who cannot 
afford to leave the city for rest or recreation. 


During the long school vacation 


Playgrounds should, therefore, be established 
in connection with all school buildings during 
the entire vacation period, except possibly in 
those buildings located in the well-to-do sections 
of the city, or in outlying sparsely settled neigh- 
borhoods. If funds permit, all school play- 
grounds should be open under proper supervis- 
ion both morning and afternoon. 

In New York City, lack of funds has pre- 
vented the regular school playgrounds from be- 
ing opened except in the afternoons from 1 to 
5:30 o’clock. For their successful management 
and control, certain definite problems need care- 
ful preparation and continued vigilance of ad- 
ministration. 

These may be grouped as follows: 

(A) Personal Problems, including (1) the 
appointment and assignment of the teaching 
force; (2) co-operation of the day-school prin- 
cipal; (3) co-operation of parents; (4) co-opera 
tion of the janitor and his assistants; (5) volun- 
tary assistance of pupils as squad-leaders, moni- 
tors or guides; (6) separation of sexes in mixed 
playgrounds. 

(B) Impersonal Problems, including (1) size 
of the playground, and its subdivisions; (2) 
kind of equipment provided; (3) plans of organ- 
ization, including (a) placing of games and 
activities and (b) age classification; (4) sani- 
tary regulations; (5) nature and distribution of 
supplies; (6) provisions against unfavorable 
weather conditions. 

Teaching Force. 

We have always claimed that the teacher who 
has the right kind of personality, and the proper 
playground spirit will do more to interest a 


crowd of children, even if she has only a piece 
of chalk with which to start a game, than a poor 
teacher with the most elaborate apparatus. The 
best teacher, however, will not be able to handle 
too large a class. As a rule, we have provided 
one teacher for each hundred children. The 
playground having an average attendance of 
six hundred children was therefore entitled to 
six teachers, including the principal or direc- 
tor. So far as possible, teachers should be 
assigned to playgrounds convenient to their 
homes, so as to save expenses and trouble of 
travel during the hot weather. It is also wise 
to assign teachers to those special activities in 
which they have exceptional ability, but to have 
occasional change of assignment to secure 
variety and to give the teachers a wider exper!- 
ence. Such a plan prepares them for the many 
sided activities which they must supervise when 
promoted to be principal or teacher-in-charge. 

If the co-operation of day-school principal is 
secured, the success of the playground is assured 
from the start. If not, there must be a slow 
process of up-building. The ways in which the 
principal can co-operate are as follows: (1) 
helping proper preparations; (2) urging the 
need and value of playgrounds; (3) loan of 
school material (wands, dumb-bells, phonograph, 
ete.); (4) assignment of closets and wardrobes 
for supplies; (5) preparation of Fourth of July 
program. 

Co-operation of Parents and Janitors. 

The most successful principals will soon 
secure the co-operation of the parents. The 
mothers of the neighborhood can be organized 
into a “Mothers’ Club,” and by meeting once a 
week, they will soon become greatly interested 
in the games and activities provided for their 
little ones. The fathers are usually too busy 
to help except on Saturday afternoons, when 
they will be glad to officiate as umpires at the 
baseball game, act as scorers, timers, judges, 
and referees in athletic games and tournaments. 
If the confidence and interest of the parents be 
secured, the children will attend in great num- 
bers, and be most enthusiastic in taking part in 
all the varied activities of the playground. 

In the absence of the day school principal, 
the janitor of the building becomes in many 
cases the ruler of the realm, and is sometimes 
As a rule, 


disposed to become a sort of czar. 
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however, he will be found to be of the greatest 
help imaginable. He handled with 
proper care and due deference, but if tactfully 
approached, he will become a powerful factor in 
Especially if 
he has children of his own who attend the play- 
ground, will he be found to be greatly interested. 
A co-operating janitor will lend supplies, open 
necessary classrooms, provide available dressing 


must be 


the success of the playground. 


rooms, and above all, will be most zealous in 
assisting with the discipline, so that no injury 
is done to the school property, nor any act of 
vandalism permitted. 

Voluntary Assistance of Pupils. 

Every sensible principal will encourage the 
formation of clubs, and have as large an amount 
of local self-government by the children as pos- 
sible. The plan not only assists in the matter 
of control, but also furnishes a real reason for 
playgrounds as it encourages the children to 
The very 
sense of proprietorship which they are thus made 
to realize, not only make them excellent embryo 
citizens, but enkindles in them a real love for 
their playground. To facilitate also the general 
activities, it is wise to appoint the older boys 
and girls to act as monitors, guides, or squad- 
leaders. Many of them develop qualities of real 
leadership, and become valuable assistant teach- 


become partners in the enterprise. 


ers, thus enabling the principal to care properly 
for a larger number of children. 

The question as to the sexes in playgrounds 
is a most important one. As a rule, mixed play- 
grounds are to be encouraged, and if proper 
regulations are observed the boys and girls can 
come together at assembly periods, tournaments, 
and exhibitions, and still have proper arrange- 


Folk-dane- 


ing, wand-drills, and certain quiet games appeal 


ments made for separate activities. 
especially to girls. Boys will be particularly 
interested in the more strenuous games of base- 
ball, basket ball, ete. 
boys should not be allowed to play against the 
girls. 
boys, the arrangements of the building may not 
permit its use by the girls. 


In competitive games, the 


In some buildings, built especially for 


Size of the Playground. 

There is a vital connection between the area 
of the playground and the activities which may 
be possible. Indoor baseball with a soft play- 
ground ball is one of the most popular games, 
but if there is no available space, nor a proper 
screening of the glass-doors and windows, the 
game must not be permitted. 
favorite game which needs, however, more space 
All outside space 


Tennis is also a 


than can usually be spared. 
must be used, and as much of the indoor space 
as is well-ventilated and has proper lighting. 
Even small wings may be admirably arranged 
for hand-ball or ring-quoits. If, however, there 
is not adequate playground space, the building 
Older 
children need larger play space for their type of 
games, while kindergarten children can play in 
great numbers in a limited space. 


is unavailable, and should not be used. 


Lack of space prevents full consideration of 
the important topic of equipment. The general 
rule should be that if the outer playground is 
large enough, provision should be made for 
swings, slides, and see-saws. Sand-trays or bins 
should also be provided. ‘There should also be 
a horizontal bar, parallel bars, and for the older 
boys, the horse and buck. Jumping-stands must 
also be furnished. Two basketball courts 
should be installed, one for the boys and one for 
the girls. A piano, or at least a phonograph, is 
very necessary. Blackboards for scoring and 
for notices are very useful. Swing-frames with 
hammocks for the babies are essential. 


Plans of Organization. 
No problem of administration is more worthy 
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GEO. H. MARTIN. 
Died March 26, 1917. 


(See page 65.) 


of the careful attention of the principal than 
that of properly placing the various games and 
activities. Much of course depends upon the 
actual area which is available. 
principal, 


The successful 
will carefully study the 
means at hand, and will place his kindergarten 
activities, sand-play, swings, baseball diamond, 


however, 


basketball court, handball, quiet games, and all 
other activities, according to their relative value 
and practicability. If one yard is sunny, it is 
better to use it for the boys to play baseball in, 
than to use it for the circle games of the little 
ones who would be affected by the heat. The 
plan of separating the children according to 
ages in groups has many admirable features. 
It avoids confusion, and lends itself to a defin- 
ite organization. In this plan, or in any other 
adopted, efforts must be made to prevent the 
children from playing the same game too long. 
To prevent fatigue, as well as to create variety, 
definite changes at regular intervals are strongly 
recommended. 

It is absolutely necessary that every play- 
ground shall be kept clean. The best plan is to 
organize a “Good Citizens’ Club,” or “Street 
Cleaning with brushes, 
brooms, and wheel-barrows or little wagons to 
make a constant tour of all parts of the play- 
ground. Pieces of paper, apple cores, banana 
skins, and every form of disorder in the form of 
dirt, must be promptly removed or eliminated. 
Receptacles in convenient places are helpful. 
Admonitory signs serve to remind the little ones 
of their duty. Shower baths should be provided 
in every school, and some day, let us hope, many 
buildings will be provided with swimming pools. 

It is a great problem to distribute proper and 
adequate supplies to the various playgrounds in 
time for the opening session. It requires most 
careful planning on the part of the supply de- 
partment to make this possible. After the sup- 
plies have been received, they must be very care- 
fully checked up, and proper measures must be 
taken to secure their careful use thruout the 
season. An unlimited amount of basketballs, 
baseballs, raffia supplies, colored paper, etc., can- 
not be furnished. A sufficient supply for the 
entire summer must, however, be providc4d, and 
it behooves the principal and the teachers to see 
that the amount is economically used so as to 
last till the season closes. If the attendance in 
a playground runs down, the excess material 
should be promptly sent to a playground where 
the attendance justifies an increased quantity of 
supplies. 
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Provisions Against Unfavorable Weather Con- 
ditions. 

There are two ways in which unfavorable 
weather conditions hurt the success of play- 
grounds (1) Rainy weather; (2) excessive heat. 
In the former case, the outside playgrounds are 
unavailable, and plans must be made to use the 
indoor playground and classrooms. It will be 
necessary to re-adjust the entire working sched- 
ule, and the wise principal must plan for such 
weather. Regarding excessive heat, precautions 
must be taken to prevent the undue exposure of 
the children to the sun’s rays for too long a 
time. If a hose with copious spray is available, 
the sunny yard may be cooled off. In any event, 
a shelter tent or awning should be provided. 
The plan of frequently changing games so that 
children move from one part of the playground 
to another helps to solve the difficulty of undue 
heat. 

Constructive Agencies. 

Some of the problems which have been dis- 
cussed, may be avoided or aided by certain plans 
o; administration. Chief among these, is that 
of having a program of exercises, usually 
divided into half-hour periods, so that the play 
of the children may not be monotonous, but 
may have a pleasurable variety. It is not to 
be expected that principals or teachers will slav- 
ishly follow any program. Many contingencies 
such as inclement weather, close games, and 
other causes, may prevent rigid adherence to 
any program. It is intended chiefly as a guide. 

The assembly period at the beginning or at 
the end of the session, or both, can be made of 
real value. It is the best weapon available by 
which the principal can establish an esprit de 
corps among his children. The singing of popu- 
lar songs, salute to the flag, patriotic quotations, 
drills, dramatics, spelling matches, and many 
other features of interest are available. Notices 
of games may be given, and other important 
announcements made. The principal should 
give a brief talk upon some current event of in- 
terest, or explain some matter of hygienic value. 

The problem of securing proper occupations 
for the children so as to secure rest from strenu- 
ous games is an important one. Every work- 
shop and kitchen should be made available. 
Sewing, basketry, knitting, embroidery, and mil- 
linery are useful occupations for the girls. 
Chair-caning, sign-painting, kite-making, wood- 
work and fret-sawing are fine for boys. Both 
boys and girls will enjoy practical work in first 
aid to the injured. On large playgrounds, a 
paper may be published. There is no limit to 
the number of occupations which are favorable, 
except for the expense of the material necessary, 
and for the expert teacher. 

Story-telling is a most popular diversion. The 
principal should take active part in this, or else 
secure the aid of some teacher who has ability 
in this direction. The kindergarten teachers 
are usually very capable in telling stories. Un- 
der few circumstances, if any, should stories be 
read. They need the flash of the eye, the charm 
of the voice, and the interpreting gesture to give 
the stories full significance, and to hold the in- 
terest of the children. 

The value of inter-club tournaments or inter- 
playground contests, cannot be overestimated. 
Athletic games and exhibitions are also very 
attractive. Much interest can be stimulated by 
giving “points” instead of prizes, except at the 
closing exhibition. At all events, the making of 
“star” athletics is to be discouraged. The aim 
must be to develop the athletic interest of the 
average boy or girl. 

Few features of playground work are more 
valuable than those which come from music. It 
should be both vocal and instrumental. A play- 


(Concluded on Page 81) 
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DECORATIONS FOR THE AUDITORIUM OF THE WASHINGTON IRVING 


Painted by Mr. Robert K. Ryland 








HIGH SCHOO! 


Mural Decorations in School Buildings 


New York City is leading the way in a form 
of school decoration the possibilities of which 
are practically unknown. In the larger and 
newer school buildings, mural paintings have 
been introduced as a permanent and integral 
part of the auditoriums and main foyers. 

The average man thinks of mural decorations 
only in connection with great churches and other 
stately public buildings. He has seen some 
splendid paintings in a state capitol or court 
house and he is inclined to think that such per- 
manent decorations belong ouly in monumental 
surroundings where everything is of the digni 
fied, sublime type. Artists and architects quite 
generally incline to this attitude of mind, with 
the result that one of the most inspirational and 
effective methods of beautifying schoolhouses 
and small libraries is neglected. 

Both educators and artists see in a well con- 
ceived and artistically executed mural painting, 
a double value in the education of children. It 
is primarily influential in impressing the dig 
nity and worth of education and of the school as 
an institution. It is powerful in impressing les- 
sons of good taste and of the value of art in life. 
If the painting is of an historical character it 
will visualize an important fact or period in the 
development of the local community or the 
nation. Just here it will serve a civic and patri 
otic purpose that can hardly be estimated. In 
every respect a good mural decoration is a cul 
tural influence that is silent and effective. 

Since 1906 the movement for decorating the 
New York high school buildings with mural 
paintings has been going forward at intervals. 
In that year the board of education placed in 
the auditorium of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School two large panels commemorating the 
opening of the Erie Canal. These pictures were 
painted by Mr. C. Y. Turner and their success- 
ful placing was made possible thru the heart) 
co-operation of Mr. C. B. J. Snyder, architect 
of the board of education and designer of the 


building. 


rHE EARLY SETTLEMENT OF MANHATTAN 


The Interesting Leadership of New York City 





BIRTH OF THE ALPHABET 


inel in ister! istrict igh School 
P I D t Higt I 


In 1907 the Municipal Art Society took up 
the movement and presented to the city two 
decorations for the Morris high school. These 
paintings by Mr. Edwin W. Deming are histor- 
ical and represent important events in the his 
tory of New York. The first depicts the treaty 
of peace between the W eekquaisgeek Indians 
and the Dutch in 1642 and second, Governor 
Morris addressing the Convention called to 
frame the Constitution of the United States. 

For six years nothing was done until in 1913 
the Municipal Art Society again furthered the 
movement. Dr. James P. Haney, director of art 
in the high schools of New York City, describes 
these later activities of the Municipal Art So 





Copyright, 1917, Salvatore Laseari 


PANELS IN THE WASHINGTON 


ciety in the “Bulletin” of the organization. He 
writes : 

“In 1913, thru the late John W. Alexander, 
Chairman of its Committee on the Decoration 
of the Washington Irving High School, the in- 
terest of Mrs. Edward H. Harriman was en- 
listed, and her generous offer accepted to defray 
the cost of decorating the entrance hall of that 
school. Under the direction of Mr. Barry Faulk- 
ner the entire decoration of the hall is now be- 
ing developed. The Society, in addition, secured 
for this hall, thru a private gift, an overmantle 
by Miss Frances Grimes. An additional sum of 
one thousand dollars has also been appropriated 
to defray the cost of decorating the great stair- 
ease hall with appropriate panels, borders and 
medallions. 

“In 1914 the Society of Beaux-Arts Architeets 
and the Mural Painters arranged a competition 
with a projet which called for the decoration of 
the rear wall of the auditorium of the Washing- 
ton Irving High School. The first prize was 
awarded to Mr. Robert K. Ryland. A photo 
graph of the sketch submitted by Mr. Ryland 
is shown and arrangements are being made to 
secure a fund for the installation of this decora- 
tion under Mr. Ryland’s direction. 

“The Art Department of the New York City 
high schools in its efforts to aid in the move 
ment, secured in 1914 the assistance of members 
of the Mural Painters’ Society thru Mr. William 
Laurel Harris, a former president. With the co- 
operation of Mr. Harris the General Organiza- 
tion of the Eastern District High School, Brook- 
lyn, was enabled to install three large panels on 
the entrance stairway of that school. These are 
the work of Mr. Frederick Lincoln Stoddard, of 
New York City, who is well known for his 
mural paintings in the City Hall of St. Louis, 
Michael’s 


Church, in New York, a number of mural panels 


his stained glass window in St. 


in the St. Louis high schools, and a large lunette 


(Continued on Page 79 
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THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BOARDS OF EDUCATION 
AND SUPERINTENDENTS 


An Important Report of the Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association 


The functions and relations of boards of edu 
and superintendents constitute an old 


but ever new 


cation 
topic for discussion, partly be- 
cause these functions and relations have never 
been fixed definitely or aecepted generally, aid 
partly because they are constantly changing as 
conditions in school administration change. 
The latest discussion of the subject, and per 
haps the first formal statement on the part ct 
the national 


organization of superintendents, 


was adopted in Kansas City on March 1, 1917. 


The document which ought to be in the hands 
ot every school-board member, as well as super- 
intendent, takes an advance position and can be 
by every school 


subscribed to, in the main, 


board member. As might be expected, the docu 
ment enlarges very much upon the prerogatives 
ot the 


tendencies which are implied in some of its para 


superintendent but the undemocratic 


graphs, are rather softened by a spirit of co 
operation which runs thru the general discus 
sion. It may be doubted whether any school 
system carries out in practice the full letter and 
spirit, of the requirements of the report. 

In general, it may be said that the principles 


ideal 
the board 


are ideal where the superintendent is an 
executive and where the members of 
are ideal lay officials. 

The report traces briefly but comprehensively 
the growth and progress of school administrative 
methods from colonial days to the present time. 
that 
indefinite 


most administr 
shifting 
Schools are administered sometimes well, some 


It is frank in admitting 


tive situations are and 


times badly but in most cases, without clear 


definition of responsibility or authority. In 
other cases, the superintendents are mere clerks 
dependent from day to day on the aecidents of 
the board’s attitude for the authority which they 
exercise. Such superintendents are hardly per 
to attend board meet 


teach 


mitted, in some instances, 
ings or to recommend the employment of 
ers. There is no such thing as a typical and 
clearly defined American school administration. 
The report well says: 

Historical Precedents. 
origin of the 


far to seek. 


present situation is not 


American schools were first con 


trolled by the citizens of the district. They met 
in intimate neighborhood groups and settled the 
their children. 


munities were fairly homogeneous, the course oft 


problems relating to Com 
study Was simple, school buildings were all about 


equally unsanitary, and teachers were equally 


untrained. A majority vote was a democratic 
and accepted method of carrying the community 
thru these undesirables. 

“Within 


We know today that every center in a 


a half-century all this has changed. 
state 1s 
behavior of each of its 


involved in the com 


munities. Indeed, our generation is witnessing 
the assumption by the federal government of an 
which is 
This 


is not the place to comment at length on these 


influence and authority in education 


without precedent in American history. 


changes, but result is absolutely certain 


One 
the simple district control of schools is gone. It 
remains for us to decide what we shall have in 
What we 
experiments of every variety that: can be set up 
Most 
of these experiments are going on behind closed 
Most of them involve sooner or 
conflict of Very few of 
understood by the people of the communities in 
which they exist. 


“The 


its place. have today series ot 


Is al 


thru the exercise of human imagination. 


doors. later a 


authority. them are 


result is, first, much clumsy administra 


tion, even where everybody acts in the spirit of 
Matters of vital im 
delayed. Secondly, 


baneful agencies, seeking to profit unjustly, can 


most cordial co-operation. 
portance to the school are 
influences which 
there 


authority. 


set up in the school system 


vould have ho clear and 


Thirdly, 


the people of the community, being uncertain 


weight if were 


detinite responsibility and 


about what is going on, otten become restless 
and critical and unwilling to give adequate sup 
port to the schools. Fourthly, the teaching statt 


sometimes becomes demoralized and relatively 
inethcient, at 
far that 
tagonistic to the 
both. 


“All these untoward conditions are 


times the disorganization OCS SO 


teachers are actually and openly an 


board or superintendent, or 
sVinptotis 


of inefficient organization. The cure is, not a 
petty tinkering with details, but rather a broad 
treatment of the fundamental prineiples in 
It is manifestly the duty of the Depart 


ment of Superintendence to contribute in som 


volved. 


vigorous way to a more intelligent control of 


the new type of school organization which has 


superseded the old-time district system. The 


people who send their children to schools are 


beginning to demand that they be informed 
more definitely than ever before about the 


vovernment and conduct and achievements of 


these schools. There ean be no doubt that people 
ire very much interested in their schools and ar 
int a mood to act for the best interests of these 
schools if they can gain the necessary informa 
tion. 


“The 


cle partment 


selfish interests of the members of this 
(of superintendence), no less than 
the demands of communities, dictate a campaign 
aimed at 
school 


superintendent in th 


more thoro public understanding of 


There is not a_ school 


organization. 


country who would not 
vain by a clearer definition of his relations to 


the community. This is not a shallow plea for 


self-seeking campaign for more arbitrary 


\uthority; it is a plea for a better distribution 
of work within the system. Unless this depart 


ment undertakes such a study and brings to 
hoards of education suggestions which will help 
them in the discharge of their functions, there 
will be many more professional careers of school 
superintendents interrupted or entirely destroyed 
by eonditions which could have been wholly 
avoided if the new problems of school organza 
tion had been fully diseust.” 
The Principles. 

As a basis for standardized system of school 

administration, the committee recommends ten 


should 


and functions of boards of edueation and super 


principles which control the relations 


intendents. These principles are as follows: 

1. The representatives of the people who are 
in charge of edueational systems should realize 
that they represent, not only the local interests 
district. but the 


whole community. 


of a narrow interests of the 


EKdueation cannot be com 


plete nor its equipment satisfactory unless 


localities of very different character are brought 


into co-operation. Education is a function of 
the state, not of single communities 

This principle is based on the consideration 
that population in its readjustments brings con 


stantly into one district pe ople who were shortly 


before in other districts. Furthermore, the 
higher forms of education can be supported only 
by large units of population. Thus the high 
school district must be large, and this is still 


more evident in the case of the state institutions, 


such as normal schools and universities. 


oo 
o 


Local school otheers often forget that educa- 


tion is the duty of the state. They conceive 
themselves to be guardians of a narrow district. 


hey seek the advantage of a certain section of 


he town, or they represent the special interest 
of some one class in the community. 
The board 


duty in a large way will not aim to secure in its 


of education which conceives its 


membership personal representatives of all 
will strive to 
represent the whole system by making adequate 


studies of the interests of 


classes in the community, but 


For ex- 
ample, it is not possible to include in the board 


all classes. 


personal representatives of every ward or of all 
the trades and professions, but the board should 
study the needs of all wards and of all trades 
and professions. 

The tendeney in all school systems has been in 
the direction of a reduction in the number of 
The old idea 
hoard made up of personal representatives of all 
interests. ‘The better principle is that the board 
learns about all interests and represents all in- 
terests thru intelligence rather than thru parti 
san partiality and logrolling. 


inembers of the board. 


Was a 


The realization of this principle appears in 
the fact that the majority of boards are today 
made up of persons who represent the school 
system at large, not by districts. 
2. A second general principle issues directly 
from the first. The representatives of the broad 
community interests in education should be free 
from any local entanglements. The same per 
a study of the 
educational needs of a town and in the study of 


sons should not be involved in 
other needs, such as police, fire equipment, and 
so forth, because these latter are more restricted 
interests than is The educational 
system is in part paid out of state funds and 
will from this time on be affeeted increasingly 


education. 


by national subsidies of 
There a high 


minded consideration of the most advantageous 


particular activities. 
will be the largest necessity for 


disposition of all resources for the good of the 
This re 


quires the divorcement of the school system from 


state and of the whole community. 


local polities, however, legitimate the latter may 
be. 


There is, accordingly, a strong tendency to 


board of edueation from all 
local 


uutonomy in all matters. 


s<¢parate the 


branches of government and to give it 

3. The representatives of the people cannot 
perform directly the large duties of carrying on 
the school 


cally trained officers to conduct the schools. To 


system. They must employ techni- 
these technically trained officers they must look 
for proper information on which to base their 
decisions, and they must be prepared to intrust 
to those officers the powers and responsibilities 
which attach to the daily conduct of school work. 

There is little doubt on the part of all com 
munities that technical training is necessary for 
the proper conduct of schools, but the exact de 
finition of the sphere within which technical 
training is needed is not yet worked out in most 
systems. 

What School Board Members Cannot Do. 

A series of concrete examples may therefore 
he offered as illustrating the type of duty which 
hoard members cannot properly perform. No 
No board 


member should act as principal of a school. No 


hoard member should teach classes. 
hoard member should negotiate with a publisher 
of textbooks, or should pass on the availability 
No board 


member should examine teachers with a view to 


of a given book for use in a school. 
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determining their qualifications for appoint- 
ment. No board member should plan a school 
building. No board member should write the 
course of study. Even where individual cases 
may arise in which particular members of cer- 
tain boards would have the ability to perform 
these tasks, it is better that a well-established 
division of labor should be recognized. It is the 
duty of the members of the board to see that 
technical officers do the work of the system, but 
the board should not do this work itself. It is a 
public board, created to see that a certain piece 
of public work is done, not a group of technical 
officers created to do the work. 

The safe analogy in this case is the analogy 
of the board of directors in a business corpora 
tion. 
road stopping a train and giving the engineer 
and the conductor orders about their duties. It 
ought to be possible to organize and define the 


No one ean imagine a director of a rail 


technical duties of a school system and to dis 
tinguish them the broad duties which 
reside in the representatives of the people. 

4. It is fundamental to the conduct of a 
school system to recognize that instruction is 
the end and aim of all that is undertaken. The 
buildings are erected with a view to the housing 
of instruction; all supplies are used for instruc- 
tion; all officers in the system are appointed for 
the purpose of directing or conducting instruc- 
tion. It follows that there should be no sub- 
ordination of instruction to business interests 


from 


and no separation of the general management 
of the business concerns of the system from the 
general management of instruction. 

It is sometimes held by board members that 
they know about business matters and do not 
know about instruction, and, on the other hand, 
it is freely asserted that school officers are in- 
efficient in business matters. It is the judgment 
of the educational profession that board mem 
bers cannot be intelligent about the conduct of 
schools unless they secure and thoroly compre- 
phases of 


reports on the ‘instructional 


It is equally the judgment of the 


hend 
school work. 
profession that no supervisory officer of a school 
system is competent to manage the details of a 
school system if he cannot comprehend the busi 
ness relations involved. In some large systetis 
there must be a separation of personal duties 
the general superintendent and the 
manager of business details, just as there must 
In such 


between 


be assistant supervisors of instruction. 

eases it is a fundamental requirement of good 

organization that the instructional demands of 

the system shall be doniinant, and that this fact 

shall be clearly recognized in the organization. 
The Financial Problems. 

5. The financial duty of the board is to be 
described in the statement that the board should 
see to it that the funds of the system are col- 
lected and distributed in a thoroly systematic 
fashion. This calls for a definite budget, a clear 
publie financial statement, and a careful study 
of the principles underlying distribution, so that 
all the functions of the system may share equit- 
ably in the support which is available. If all 
these requirements are complied with, it may be 
and often is the duty of the board in the capacity 
of representatives of the public to make an ap 
peal to the people for further support. 

A series of new financial problems have of late 
arisen to complicate the duties of the board. 
There is a demand for social centers, for play- 
grounds, for night schools for adults, and for 
other activities which cost money and were not 
formerly a part of school expenditure. The 
board of education has to decide what share of 
the public-school money can properly be ex- 
pended for these types of activity. 

There is no problem in which the obligation 
of the board to the people whom they represent 
is more clearly exemplified than in this problem 
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FRED M. HUNTER 
Superintendent-elect, Oakland, Cal. 

Mr. Fred M. Hunter, who has made such a splendid record 
as head of the Lincoln, Neb., school system, has been elected 
superintendent of schools at Oakland, Cal. Mr. Hunter is a 
Missourian by birth, and received his early education in the 
schools at Blue Rapids, Kans. He was granted his Bachelor's 
Degree by the University of Nebraska in 1905 and has been a 
graduate student at Teachers College He began his teaching 
career in the rural schools of Kansas in 1897, and from 1899 


to 1901 acted as principal of the schools at Oketo, Kans. He 
entered the Lincoln schools in 1904 and was subsequently 
superintendent at Fairmount and Ashland, Neb He has 


been superintendent at Lincoln since 1908 

Mr. Hunter has been prominent as a speaker in state and 
national education associations, and has contributed frequently 
to educational magazines. In Lincoln, he introduced a complete 
budget system of finance «und accounts, and established a 
prevocational and Junior High School In addition, he 
established vocational guidance, medical inspection, super- 
vised play, home gardening, etc He was largely instrumental 
in the vigorous building campaign in Lincoln which resulted 
in the erection of a new high school building, of a Junior High 
School and of several grade buildings. 


of organizing and distributing finances. It is a 
fundamental mistake for a board to assume that 
it is called upon to spend the funds of the sys- 
tem. It should organize expenditure and create 
the proper machinery for making the expendi- 
ture, but the board is not the spending agent. 

6. The technical officers of the school system 
will be most harmonious in their activities if 
they are placed under the supervision of a single 
head or manager who is the executive head of 
the system. This central supervisor should have 
the responsibilities and the rights which will 
make possible a compact organization of the 
working force in the schools. 

7. The superintendent must be a man of 
superior training. He must be prepared to re- 
port plans of organization and to make a clear 
statement of results. He should organize the 
officers under him in such a way as to secure 
from them in detail an efficient type of organi- 
zation, and he should secure from them adequate 
reports on which to base the statement which 


he presents to the board. 


The Superintendent’s Initiative. 

8. In the performance of these functions the 
superintendent has a right to the initiative in 
technical matters. Specifically, he should have 
the sole right to perform the following: (a) 
recommend all teachers, all officers of super- 
vision, and all janitors and clerks; (b) work 
out the course of study with the co-operation of 
the other officers of instruction; (c) select text- 
books with the same co-operation ; (d) have a 
determining voice in matters of building and 
equipment; and (e) draw up the annual budget. 

These technical recommendations should al- 
ways be reviewed by the board, and the approval 
of the board should be a necessary step for final 
enactment. This will insure the careful pre- 
paration of reports and the careful study of 


results. The superintendent is not to be author- 


ized to conduct the system apart from the board, 
but he should be insured by definite forms of 
organization against interference which will 
defeat his plans and divide his responsibility. 
Public business suffers when these technical 
matters are improperly handled. Let us assume 
two cases. In the first case the superintendent 
may be inefficient, and the board or some other 
active agency may cover over his inefficiency for 
a time by doing his work for him. The result 
It would be better 
for public business to bring the inefficiency to 


will be disastrous in the end. 
the surface as quickly as possible and remove 
the officer who cannot conduct the system proper- 
ly. In the second case 
efficient, but is hampered by lack of definition of 


the superintendent is 
his functions. The school system will lack in 
unity of organization and in harmony of in 
ternal operation. The system will be defective 
in so far as it is divided against itself. 

9. In the relations of the board to all officers 
of the system it is essential that appointment, 
reappointment, dismissal, and promotion be re- 
moved from the interference of petty influences, 
and that all such 
records which are systematically organized and 


transactions be based on 


supervised. 

There is no clearer indication of the condition 
of a school system than the attitude of the 
teachers and other officers to their duties and 
to the results which they are securing. The 
school system which is well organized exhibits 
co-operation on the part of all its officers. The 
interests of the publie suffer beyond measure 
when appointments are the result of illegitimate 
personal influences. 

10. The demands of an educational system 
move forward each year with the progress of 
modern life. There is constant need of develop- 
ment in school policies. There is constant need 
of additional training on the part of all who 
participate in the work of the school system. 
School organization must explicitly provide for 
continuation training of its technical officers 
and for systematic review of school policies by 
all who have to do with the school system. The 
counterpart of this development of school 
policies is the preservation of those elements of 
organization which have proved to be effective. 
American school systems suffer from instability. 
The board changes and the superintendent and 
There should be a 
clear recognition of the fact that the training 


teachers are of short tenure. 


of novices is always expensive. The business 
world has learned that it often costs more to 
train a new clerk than to increase the salary of 
an experienst clerk. American school systems 
have been most uneconomical in the treatment 
of their organizations. There should be an effort 
to insure stability with accompanying progres- 
siveness, a retention of that which is effective 
with a supplementing and strengthening of that 
which is weak.” 

As a means of working out for individual 
school systems the principles above, the Com- 
mittee of which Supt. Chadsey of Detroit is 
chairman, recommends that a committee of ten 
members be created to bring the report to the 
attention of boards of education; that a further 
committee of ten be created to work out laws 
for enactment in the various states and rules 
for adoption by the various boards of education; 
thirdly, that a committee of ten be appointed 
to definitely co-operate with boards of educa- 
tion and organizations of boards of education for 
Each of the re- 
ports was adopted and committees are to be 


improving present relations. 


shortly appointed to carry on the work out- 
lined. 

In connection with the principles, the Com- 
mittee presented in very brief form, informa- 
tion on the present status of school administra- 


(Concluded on Page 81) 
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Shall the Municipality Buy for the Schools? 


The purchase of books and supplies used in 
the conduct and maintenance of the schools 
should be entirely in the hands of the board of 
education and should in no way be diverted un- 
der the control of a city department, according 
to expert school administrators. 
Ample evidence of this may be found in the 
replies to an interesting questionnaire sent out 
several months ago, by Mr. George F. Womrath, 
business superintendent of the 
board of education. 


opinions of 


Minneapolis 
The principles of school 
administration brought out in the study by Mr. 
Womrath are of such general interest that they 
are here reproduced for the benefit of school- 
board members and superintendents of schools. 

The funetion of 
equipment 


purchasing supplies and 
for the Minneapolis school system 
passed two years ago, into the hands of the city 
purchasing agent, under a law creating the office 
of this official. The school authorities naturally 
protested against the assumption of the buying 
powers of the board by a city official and the law 
has never gone into effect definitely. The school 
authorities have been frankly interested in see- 
ing the school system entirely independent of 
the municipal government, and have protested 
that the provisions of the law are in violation of 
the general constituting the board an 
agency of the city entrusted with the legal ad- 
ministration of the city school system. 


laws 


winter, a bill intro 
duced in the legislature to free the schools from 
the city buying agent and to return to the board 
its original authority. 

The members of the board before asking for 
the repeal of the law, directed Mr. Womrath to 
make a general study of the problem and to 


During the recent was 


obtain facts and opinions on the purchasing 
methods used in cities having a population of 
two hundred thousand to six hundred thousand. 
In the course of his study, Mr. Womrath ad- 
dressed letters to city superintendents, to state 
departments of 
school administration. 


education and to experts in 
The answers received by 
him are entirely in favor of the complete divorce 
of the buying for the schools from the city 
They bring out the fact that there 
is no general movement in the direction of per- 
mitting the cities to buy for the schools and that, 
outside New England and a few cities in New 
York State which are under 
commission government, the schools have entire 
control of their own purchases. In the few cities 
where the municipality buys, there is dissatis 
faction with the plan and a lack of efficiency 
and economy. 


government. 


and some cities 


Such cities as Sacramento, Cal., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and St. Paul, Minn., pur- 
chase school supplies thru the city buyer. In 
these cities there is no separate board of educa- 
tion so that there is no division of authority, and 
consequently, no difficulty. 

3elow, we are reproducing some opinions from 
the letters received by Mr. Womrath as typical 
of the leading arguments produced by his corres- 
pondents: 


A. C. BARKER, Superintendent 
Oakland, Cal. 

In reply to your letter of December twenty 
seventh, the Board of Education of Oakland has 
control of its own Purchasing Department. The 
city has a Purchasing Agent and purchases for 
all departments of the municipal government 
other than for the schools are made by him. 

You may be interested to know that about four 
years ago the Board of Education directed that 
the purchasing for the schools be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the City Purchasing Depart 
ment. For various reasons the experiment 
proved to be a failure and was abandoned after 
about two months’ trial. The City Purchasing 
Agent was not familiar with the very special 


of Schools, 


Opinions from Leading Educators 


character of school supplies and equipment, and 
very unusual delays occurred in securing the 
necessary materials for conducting the schools 
He seemed unable to determine just what sup- 
plies were urgent and should be delivered im- 
mediately. 

During the time I was Assistant Superintend- 
ent of Schools here, I was detailed for a period 
of several months to organize the Business De- 
partment, and as such had full charge and direc- 
tion of purchasing. From my experience, I should 
advise against the placing of purchasing for the 
schools under the control of the City Department. 
The supplies and equipment are of such a char- 
acter that in my opinion a sufficient saving 
could not be effected to compensate for delays and 
irritations. 


PAUL H. HANUS, Education Department, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Such a dispersion of authority in the manage 
ment of a city’s educational interest would be 
pernicious. Thruout the United States during 
the recent past the tendency has grown stronger, 
year by year, to separate school affairs from all 
other municipal affairs whatever. This tendency 
is due to the recognized evils inherent in the 
close association of the management of the 
schools with the political departments of the city 

government. 

A small board of education can be relied on to 
administer the educational affairs of the city 
economically, but without sacrificing the educa- 
tional welfare of the children. The purchasing 
agent has no special interest in education and 
when the need of funds for other departments is 
urged on him is unlikely to appreciate as well 
as the board of education can the needs of the 
school system. 


ERNEST. C. MOORE, Education Department, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
The tying up of a school department to a city 
hall in any single respect I regard as only the 
beginning of the annexing of the school system to 
the city hall in a thorogoing fashion. When the 
head of the camel is in the tent he will soon take 
possession. I should, therefore, look upon the 
effort to make the purchasing department of the 
public schools a part of the city purchasing 
agent’s department as a distinct effort to change 
the entire system of school administration and 

decidedly threatening to the schools. 


LEONARD P. AYRES, Director of the Divi- 
sion of Education, Russell Sage Founda- 
tion, New York City. 

Almost everywhere in America the public 
school systems of our cities have more nearly 
freed themselves from the undesirable influences 
of political manipulation than have the other 

departments of city work. 

The school system exists for the teaching of 
the children and everything that it does has only 
one purpose and that is to serve the children’s 
needs. The only business to be conducted is 
directly or indirectly educational business. The 
truth is that in a school system every educational 
problem is in some measure a financial one and 
every financial problem is in some degree educa- 
tional. The two are inseparable and the effort to 
classify school problems into financial or business 
on the one hand and educational on the other 
results in having two groups of problems that 
everywhere overlap and intermingle. 

For these reasons school departments are most 
effective and render the most efficient service to 
the children of the community when their busi- 
ness affairs are placed in the hands of sympathe- 
tic business agents having a first-hand knowledge 
of school needs and conditions, closely associated 
with the superintendent, and having direct con- 
tact with the board of education. If Minneapolis 
can secure these conditions in the conduct of her 
school business, it will be foolish indeed to aban- 
don them and transfer this work to an outside 
city department. 


H. B. WILSON, Superintendent 
Topeka, Kans. 

The purchasing department of the schools is 
in no way related to the city purchasing depart- 
ment. It is under the direction of the Board of 
Education. I certainly would not wish to have it 
otherwise. It cannot be more expensive to ad- 
minister it separately and the needs of the school 
are not neglected nor lost sight of by other needs 
to which they are not intimately related. 
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of Schools, 


If the purchasing of school supplies were trans- 
ferred to the city department, it would simply 
mean additional help to take care of the addi- 
tional work. That help can be employed by the 
board and can be directed independently of other 
work. The further fact is that the orders placed 
by the school system are sufficiently large that 
they probably command as good prices as would 
be commanded if those orders, when they are for 
the same materials, were combined with the 
orders for the city in general. The only advant- 
age which could possibly be urged for combining 
the two would be the advantage of economy in 
purchasing, and as I have just said, I doubt if 
any worth-while economy would be secured in 
that connection. 


O. L. REID, Superintendent of Schools, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

The purchasing department of our city schools 
is directly under the Board of Education. I be- 
lieve that everyone connected with the city 
schools would object to turning this department 
over to a city purchasing agent. The Business 
Director of the schools becomes more of a special- 
ist and realizes that his department is a means to 
an end, that end being the education of the chil- 
dren. Our state laws provide for a Business Di- 
rector under the Board of Education. 


EDWIN HEBDEN, Statistician, Department 
of Education, Baltimore, Md. 

Before two years ago there was no such officer 
as City Purchasing Agent, and the Secretary of 
the Board, as its business agent, conducted all 
such matters under the direction of the Com- 
mittee on Accounts of the Board. Under the pro- 
vision of the City Charter, the Board of School 
Commissioners still makes its purchases of text- 
books, classroom supplies, ete., under public ad- 
vertising and competitive bid. All other pur- 
chases are made by direction of the Board of 
Estimates thru the City Purchasing Agent. This 
latter practice has been in effect, as stated above, 
for about two years. So far it has not been al- 
together satisfactory. The requisitions for sup- 
plies are still made by the Secretary of the Board 
under approval of the Committee on Accounts, 
and these requisitions are forwarded to the Pur- 
chasing Agent. It has happened that the delay 
in receiving the articles called for has been 
greater than under the former system. Then, too, 
it has also happened that either a different 
article or one of inferior quality has been fur- 
nished. As far as I can learn there has not been 
a corresponding saving in prices paid. 


THOMAS E. FINEGAN, Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Education, Albany, N. Y. 

Very generally boards of education in the cities 
of this state purchase their own school supplies. 
Some of the cities have a purchasing bureau. In 
the smaller cities the purchases are made direct 
thru the office of the superintendent of schools. 
In some cities there is a purchasing agent for the 
city government and in some of these cities the 
board of education is required to make its pur- 
chases thru such agent. Where, this plan exists 
it is not working smoothly. There is more or 
less friction and school authorities complain that 
there are delays which are often embarrassing 
in school administration. 

The trend of legislation in this state is more 
in the direction of independence for boards of 
education. 


WILLIAM A. MACKEY, Supervisor, Bureau 

of Research and Efficiency, Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Commissioner of Public Affairs authorizes 
the purchase of all such school equipment and 
supplies. No expenditures for equipment or sup- 
plies can be made and no bill or claim therefor, 
can be audited for payment except upon the 
authorization and with the approval of the Com- 
missioner. 

Under the present system it is difficult for the 
Board of Education to learn just what supplies 
and equipment are purchased by the Commis- 
sioner for the Commissioner renders no report 
to the Board and the bills for such purchases do 
not pass thru the Board’s hands. 


I. O. WINSLOW, Superintendent of Schools, 
Providence, R. I. 

The turning over of the purchases for public 
schools to a city purchasing agent might be ob- 
jectionable because of the probability that such 
an agent would not be sufficiently familiar with 
the requirements of the schools. 
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J. C. THOMPSON, Department of Public In- 
struction, Springfield, Ill. 

A board of education should not be simply a 
department of the city government. That is to 
say, the city authorities should not be endowed 
with supervisory power that would authorize 
them to modify the tax levies for educational and 
building purposes, or other proceedings of the 
board. In other words no part of the duties of a 
board of education should be exercised by the 
city authorities. 

Boards of education, not too large in number, 
should be elected in most cities, rather than ap- 
pointed. Usually school districts that include 
cities contain also other neutral or rural terri- 
tory. There is no objection, however to the ap- 
pointment of the president and members of the 
board of education by the mayor, such appoint- 
ments to be confirmed or rejected by the com- 
mon council. This plan has worked well in 
Illinois. But the common council has no revis- 
ionary power over the board of education, as I 
have indicated. 

In some districts, the title to all real property 
is vested in the city for use of schools. This is 
held in trust only, however, the beneficial in- 
terest being in the school district. Conveyances 
are made by the city upon the written request of 
the board of education. 

The tendency here is to divorce cities from the 
management and control of the public schools in 
all cases. It has required considerable legislation 
and litigation to accomplish this. With the fore- 
going observations in mind I would recommend 
(1) elective boards of education, free from the 
interference of city authorities; (2) the appoint- 
ment of the president and members of boards of 
education by the mayor, with power to confirm or 
reject by the common council, no further rela- 
tion permitted. 

There are 11,816 school districts in Illinois, In 
nine of these districts the members of the board 
of education are appointed by the mayor and con- 
firmed by the common council, as I have indi- 
cated. Chicago, of course, is the most conspicu- 
ous example. The mayor of Chicago, however, 
has not the right to remove a member of the 
board of education when appointed and con- 
firmed. The other eight districts include the 
cities of Alton, Carlinville, Galena, La Harpe, 
Lake Forest, Macomb, Rockford and Waukegan. 
In other districts, the school boards are elective. 


MARVELLE C. WEBBER, Member, State 
Board of Education, Rutland, Vt. 

Under our theory of school administration in 
Vermont the functions of the School Boards are 
separate and distinct from those of the municipal 
authorities. In our towns the town school dis- 
trict which is the same territory as the town it- 
self is considered as separate from the town 
government. All money voted by the town for 
school purposes is expended by the school 
authorities. 

In our cities under special charters this dis- 
tinction is preserved. In the city of Rutland our 
Board of School Commissioners is entitled to 
demand of the City Council an appropriation of 
fifty cents on the dollar of the grand list and they 
are obliged to appropriate that sum. The moneys 
thus coming into the hands of the Board of 
School Commissioners is disbursed by them 
without any intereference by the municipal au- 
thorities and the whole administration of the 
schools is without interference by the city 
authorities. 

However, this has been the cause of more or 
less friction, the City Council being jealous of 
the freedom of the Board of School Commis- 
sioners from their authority. There is now pend- 
ing in the Legislature a proposed amendment to 
our charter that undertakes in some measure to 
act as a check upon expenditures made by the 
Board of School Commissioners. This may in- 
dicate a modern tendency to bring the adminis- 
tration of schools under the general government 
of the municipality. I think it is wrong in prin- 
ciple and believe that the school authorities 
should have freedom under proper legislation to 
prevent wastefulness in the administration of 
the schools. If the City Council have a measure 
of control in the administration of the schools, I 
anticipate that the schools would be dragged into 
politics. I do not know that there are any 
authorities of any value that I can refer you to 
but I will call your attention to the case of 
Harrison vs. Davis, 81 Vt. 309. I refer you parti- 
cularly to the citations from the briefs contained 
in the report. 

‘Providing for education is a duty of the State 
and it has delegated it locally to school districts 
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LINCOLN MONUMENT AT WILKINSBURG, PA 


One of the significant markers on the Lincoln High 
Way, the great automobile road that is to extend some 
day from the Atlantic to the Pacific Coast, is a statue 
of Abraham Lincoln in the Borough of Wilkinsburg. 
The monument was erected two years ago thru the 
generosity of the school children of Wilkinsburg, who 
contributed pennies and otherwise promoted the pur 
chase and placing of the statue. 

The formal presentation of the statue, which was 
made by Supt. J. L. Allison of the Wilkinsburg 
schools, formed one of the most important events of 
a three-day civic celebration in recognition of im 
provements made in the Borough, by the Pennsy! 
vania Railroad. 

The Borough of Wilkinsburg has a population of 
more than 25,000 and a school enrollment of more 
than three thousand. 
rather than to municipal governments. The 
school districts are quasi corporations, and be- 
ing formed for the purpose of acting as agents 
of the state in the promotion of education, they 
ought to be free from other features and func- 
tions of local administration. Also the City 
Councils being a department of municipal corpor- 
ations established for local self government ought 
not to be empowered to administer the other 
delegated function by the state, viz.: the function 
of education. 


FRANK D. JOSEPH, Deputy, Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

In this age there is considerable cry for 
economic administration even at the expense of 
efficiency. I do not belong to the class favoring 
this. I believe in rigid economy except where it 
will decrease the efficiency of the work. 

There is also a great deal of talk being cir- 
culated about putting all of the municipal forces 
and school forces under one department. Such 
a course I consider the height of folly for in my 
judgment the affairs of the public schools can 
best be presided over by men who are properly 
chosen for the work. They should, of course, be 
men who are particularly well fitted, who are in- 
terested in the public schools and who have the 
time to give the work such attention as it needs. 
I am unalterably opposed to putting the schools 
in the hands of city politicians who go down into 
the alleys to get their votes. It is the aim of 
the best people of Iowa to keep our schools un- 
tainted so far as is possible. 

The cry for a change that we hear occasionally 
comes from the city hall or from some person 
who ought to be spending his time making him- 
self more efficient in his own department rather 
than interfering with the welfare of the public 
schools. 


Mr. Thomas S. Weaver, Superintendent of 
Schools at Hartford, Conn., perhaps expressed 
the general opinion of all of the superintendents 
who replied to the questionnaire in saying that 
the schools are not akin to any city department 
and should purchase their own supplies in the 
best way possible. 

In the opinion of Mr. Lawton G. Evans, 
Superintendent of Schools at Augusta, Ga., the 
Board of Education can buy as cheaply as the 
city and can do so with less machinery to get 
the supplies at hand. Superintendent C. 
Rose of Boise, Idaho, makes the point that the 
Board of Education is responsible to the people 
and infers that there is no reason for diverting 
the responsibility of purchasing. State Super- 
intendent Deyoe of Iowa, adds that purchasing 


is quite properly a function of school boards 
just as the hiring of teachers and should be kept 
where it belongs. 

The city of Philadelphia ten years ago, under- 
took to place the Purchasing Department of the 
Board of Education in the hands of the muni- 
cipal authorities, but the courts held that the 
Board of Publie Education is acting as agent 
for the state of Pennsylvania, and as such, all 
matters pertaining to the schools belong to it. 

In the city of Milwaukee an attempt was made 
in the year 1916 to place the buying of all schoo] 
supplies in the hands of the city buyer, but the 
attempt 
Agent could show no advantages. 


A GREAT COUNTY. 
Allegheny 
vania, is one of the largest in the nation. Super- 
intendent Samuel Hamilton’s report for 1916 
shows that in round numbers it has about 2,200 
teachers, 80,000 pupils and 40 high schools, four 
Music is 


organized under 22 music supervisors and 55,000 


failed because the City Purchasing 


Edueationally County, Pennsyl- 


of which are located in townships. 


children are able to read church music at sight. 
The art work is thoroly systematized under the 
direction of 20 supervisors. In both art and 
music the supervisors go from district. to district 
after the plan of the circuit rider. This report 
further points out that the value of school prop- 
erty is estimated at $13,000,000, that the amount 
spent annually for educational purposes is $4,- 
250,000, and that the annual payroll is $1,500,- 
000. 

The club work is under the direction of Assist- 
ant Superintendent Orton Lowe. 
hundreds of pupils will complete projects in 


This season 


some one of the many clubs—garden, potato, 
corn, onion, poultry, baking, and sewing. There 
are many civic leagues, and Audubon societies. 

Under the direction of another Assistant, S. 
H. Replogle, the play activities are well organ- 
ized. About 1,100 schools have supervised play. 
Many pupils will qualify this year under the 
regular rules for contests in running, jumping, 
chinning, ete. At the close of the year there 
will be many play festivals, and athletic con- 
tests. 

This county educationally is both a city and a 
county. It has about 1,800 schools in towns, and 
400 rural schools such as are found in rural 
communities. The town schools are organized 
after the plans found in up-to-date city school 
systems with music, art, manual training and 
domestic science; the rural schools in some 
twenty townships have township supervisors, and 
all lines of school work are well organized. 

A reading circle for the benefit of teachers has 
been a leading feature of the work for thirty 
years. Local institutes, parent teachers’ organi- 
zations, and social centers are found in many 
districts. Glee clubs and orchestras in grades 
and in the high schools are abundant, and a 
county league of debating teams is kept up from 
year to vear. 


(Concluded on Page 41) 

















School Reporting and Accounting in a Small City 


C. C. Green, Superintendent of Schools, Beaver Falls, 


we shall dis- 
euss briefly in this article was made possible 
four years ago by the willingness of the Board 
of Directors of 


The system of accounting which 


Beaver Falls to surrender the 
petty salaried office of school board secretary, 
formerly held by a member of the board, and to 
combine the offices of superintendent’s clerk and 
This enabled them to 
secure the services of a competent young man at 
a salary which than the 
salaries of the two former officers. Now, instead 
of their secretary being a schodl board member, 
whose private duties make it necessary for him 
to consider his secretaryship a side issue, they 


school board secretary. 


Was less combined 


employ a man who gives all of his time to their 
business. As a consequence, the business phase 
of the schools is “up to the minute,” and pro- 
matters not sidetracked because 
of the slowness of the business department. 


fessional are 

Under this arrangement, the superintendent of 
schools becomes the executive head of the school 
system in the full the both in 
respect to professional and business matters. 
In fact 
manager with a three fold function 


sense of term 


he really becomes a sort of general 
supervisor 
of instruction, inspector, and business manager. 
Under proper conditions this in no wise inter- 
feres with the prerogatives of the school board, 
but it does eliminate the assumed prerogatives 
of individual members of the board. The super- 
intendent must get his authority from the board 
as a whole or from committees to whom definite 
responsibilities are assigned. 

It is plain, of course, that this comprehensive 
program of duties for the superintendent is only 
practicable in then where 
school boards are willing to employ a superin- 


small cities; only 





tendent with real executive functions, and hold 
him responsible for the proper performance of 
those functions. 

During the experimental period of the form 
of organization referred to above, we were natur- 
ally very solicitous regarding its success. The 
following quotation from the Report of the 
President of the Board of Directors for 1916, 
we believe, represents the sentiment of the entire 
board: “We believe that the system of combin- 
ing the educational and business departments 
which was adopted four years ago has proved 
its advantage beyond a question of doubt. It 
not only affords economy of administration but 
we believe that it promotes economy in all direc- 
tions and makes it possible for both the business 
and educational departments to operate more 
efficiently. The report which follows is designed 
to place before the taxpayer certain vital facts 
with the operation of the public 
school system in this community. No attempt 
has been made to place statistics and records in 


connected 


a light favorable to those who are responsible 
for them. We do wish our constituents to know, 
however, that our system of accounting and our 
records are of such a character that we are pre- 
pared to furnish information when it is re- 
quested by those entitled to it.” 

In the system of accounting herein discussed, 
the books of original entry are of the ordinary 
type found in school districts which have made 
any serious attempt to modernize their book- 
keeping methods. The order book, 
book, cash book, ledgers, ete., will be passed with 


receiving 


the single comment that great care was exercised 
in devising the exhibit ledger to make a distri- 
bution of disbursements of such a character as 
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TABLE NO. 1.°COST RECORD. 
OPERATION OF SCHOOL PLANT 
FULL ate: oe ” 4 
DISTRIBUTION _ 
| — | oD - | as . ec 3 _ ig 
ITEM a gp \SzEs = 
+ ip Dp ~ S J ZFS pas 
& a Q: Q. a: a. = |=° ED as 
i~ _— 
CE EAN a ita etnn hin. ca cals civ a Gales $1,499.40 $231.42 $164.99 $161.14/$113.29|$ 227.25'$ 371.29 $230.02 
Number Units (10,000 cu. ft.)........ 135 15 10 10 10 12 49 | 29 
Re ee 11.11) 15.43) 16.50) 16.11} 11.33) 18.94 7.58! 7.93 
LIGHI oe ee 
RUC CAME. kwcsees ii. eee ee ahaa $ 458.21'$ 24.79\$ 15.2S8'$ 14.21/$ 24.23'$ 30.63/$ 182.76 $166.31 
h ber Units (10,000 cu. ft.)........ l 15 10 10 10 1: 49 29 
Cost per Un ) 1.65 1.53 1.42 2.42 2.55 3.45 5.73 
TABLE NO. 2 RECORD OF COST OF OPERATING SCHOOL PLANT. 
_ SPECIAL DEPARTMENTS 
: ls |. “oe os .& | DISTRIBUTION 
|s2l8-2| § | &= | 82 I- ae 
DEPARTMENT | 26/853 = t> |e" 1 § 2 | « 
ee |>a, ¢ Ss —7-© = - a | 2. 
=" 1% cc . Go | = Zt Ss a. 
| “a ™ } - a a . a= D 
Manual Training .............. ......{ 273 | 6392 {$1,118.72 | $3.41 | $.15 |$727.50'$187.10! $2.05 | $202.07 
Mechanical Drawing ............... ce 91 1853! 268.30 2.23 ll 187.50! 65.65 | 15.15 
BS Pe rete | 161 | 2986 431.01 2.68 14 67.50 63.51 
DOWIE secsvuc 296 | 6926 9.5 1.35 06 867.50 3.25 28.78 
*For Opel ition only az 
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Plant Stand . cue 111 .02 2:22 2.22 
Broom Holder .., 82 04 3,2 8.28 
Deda iS nbiwk wie toasekee 75 05 3.75} 3.75 
ae a ce aes | 60 | .05 3.00 8.00 
OR Sere | 65 | .03 1.95 1.95 
Comb Rack . | 50 | .07 3.50) 3.50 
RE IE 6 viceavscdsvae¥e | 40 | .09 3.60! 3.60 
. “h ° RRR e ree, | 40 | .08 1.20 1.20 
ED MED «0 463tcectsducbas | 60 :03 1.50 1.50 
OE MEE co 50 > xthareeen, | 31 .12 3.72} 3.72 
SS TE 4s kc n<cciecccar | 27 ll 2.97 2.97 
Ce ME gcc knssavatane | $4 03 1.02 1,02 
ae + ; s .04 . 84) 84 
Picture Frame ............. | ¢ .05 1.05) 1.05 
So - err ae 15 1.95 1.95 
eer | 9 |.25&.35] 3.65 3.65 
, RR Re Ripert 17 |.40&.50) 8.20) 8.20 
Library Table, ...........008 ; gs 4.30 8.60/$ 8.60 
Magazine Rack .ii...scsceee = 1.80 1.80} 1.80 
Medicine Cabinet ........... } 1 .42 .42 .42 
Morris Chair .......... | 1.08 1.08} 1.08 
ND esc agwockiwacess 1 75 75] £75 
PO I sci scan caeeces i 2 1.25 2.50/ 1.25] 1.25 
Telephone Stand .........:.. a 68 1:36) 1.36 
“ee 1 5.00 5.00! 5.00 
Waste Basket .............. 1 55 55) 355 
WE in soo < Biiadakeeacks 2 .85 1.7 75 .95 
pe Te mes Be. | 4 24 24 24 
OR FPR. ree” ; ¥ 1.92 1.92) 1.92% 
te ep nie 47 1 30 52 16.60} 16.60) 
Hurdle ........ RPEOUR Ae Vere | 10 70 7.00| 7.00! 
Victrola Table ............+: 7 1.43 10.01 10.01 
|  - 7 eer 2 15 ,30) 30 
Wee TNE acicsvescesaee 6 .05 -30| ,30 
} 928 | 1$108.64'$47.08| $61.56 








Table No. 4. Cost of Manual Training Materials. 


to meet not only the requirements locally but 
also the annual and special reports required by 
the State Department and the United States 
Bureau of Education. 

The feature to which we desire to call parti- 
cular attention is the cost record based upon the 
original distribution of disbursements and units 
adopted for the various departments and the 
school system as a whole. 

The mere mention of a cost system in connec- 
tion with a school district is perhaps a source 
of amusement to the ordinary cost expert until 
he understands that the technical phrase “cost 
system” is not used in the profound sense with 
which he is familiar; but is merely a record of 
cost derived from the voucher record, posted 
monthly, summarized at the close of the fiscal 
year, and expressed in terms of convenient units 
for purposes of comparison in departments with- 
in the school system and with other school sys- 
tems. 

The cost sheets used were designed to meet the 
requirements mentioned above, without special 
regard for the conventionalities of cost account- 
ing, which probably would be altogether too 
complex and involve too much labor for one 
clerk. These sheets are kept in a loose leaf 
binder made especially for the purpose. 

The essential features of the cost record are 
printed in the annual report of the school dis- 
trict. A few of these features are suggested by 
the following abbreviated records printed in the 
Annual Report for 1916: 

Table 1 indicates the cost per pupil for ad- 
ministration, instruction, operation of school 
plant, maintenance of school plant, expense of 
auxiliary agencies, acquisition and construction, 
debt, and miscellaneous, with the customary sub- 
division modified to meet the local and state 
requirements. 

In Table 2 is shown a comparison of heating 
systems, janitors’ service, quality of fuel, ete. 
Some very interesting results are shown from a 
study of this report. 

In connection with the cost record of special 
departments as shown in Table 3, an oppor- 
tunity is afforded to teach a very practical type 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS 


Cost per pupil for Instruction, Operation of School Plant, and Maintenance 
of School Plant. 
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Cost per pupil per year for Textbooks, Stationery, and Supplies used ia 
Instruction in various cities of the United States of 
10,000 to 25,000 population 


Table No. 5. 


of arithmetic. For example, in manual train- 
ing, cooking and sewing, the individual pupils 
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are required to make certain calculations in 
connection with each piece of work, and to 
record the same on their individual record cards. 

When those who are paying the expenses of a 
school system are shown that the net cost of 
materials in a manual training department 
which produces 928 useful articles as listed in 
Table 4 is only $61.56 there is no difficulty to 
convince them of two facts: First, that manual 
training is not a luxury, and second, that strict 
economy has been practiced in the school shop. 

One of the difficult tasks in the administra- 
tion of a school system is that of directing the 
expenditure of money where it is needed most, 
and where it will do the most good. A compari- 
son like that in Table 5 brought to the atten- 
tion of the school board and of the taxpayer is 
sometimes necessary to produce a hearty senti- 
ment in the right direction. 

It is fully realized that many factors enter 
into statistics such as the foregoing, and unless 
they are used judiciously and properly inter- 
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Cities | 2 

Elementary} High Elementary High 
| Schools | Schools Sch Schools 
Beverley, Mass....... a 145 | 149 | 1,59 1.63 
Northampton, Mas at 62 2.73 | .68 1.59 
Metheun, Mass. ............. 1.03 1.09 | .70 75 
North Adams, Mass........... | 1.58 3.47 | ‘eee 65 
Revere, Meas. ............... 91 2.99 | .79 2.37 
Wakefield, Mass............... sae 155 | 75 1.31 
Westfield, Mass. .............. 1.07 162 | 1.23 2.60 
Weymouth, Mass.............. 58 195 | 1.00 2.17 
Woburn, Mass. ............... | 67 2.90 | 43 3.46 
i ee $5 63 | 1.32 Be 1.97 
 S * errs 70 1.93 58 96 
New Brunswick, N. J. ........ 93 1.78 1.61 89 
Lebanon, Pa.......... avihea 85 1.41 1,24 1.72 
ee 82 1.11 389 1 33 

 , reer .73 , 66 
Middletown, N. Y....... ..... | 58 1.29 83 1.86 
Beaver Palle, Pa. ............ 94 1.99 80 2.15 
Average Cost........... | 88 191 | 91 1.71 

Table No. 6 


preted they will fail to accomplish any positive 
good. Nevertheless, it is undoubtedly true that 
facts with reference to the expenditure of pub- 
lic funds are always better than opinions and no 
one can deny that the taxpayer is entitled to 
these facts. 


THE NON-RESIDENT QUESTION 


No matter how apparent the need for addi- 
tional school accommodations, few campaigns 
for a new building are attended by clear sailing. 
Questions are asked, arguments are advanced, 
explanations are given. Opposition is seldom 
absent and the tax rate has its usual bearing up- 
on the proposition. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult phases to 
explain in a way that will convince skeptics is 
that which is concerned with ¢he attendance of 
so-called non-residents or tuition pupils, viz., 
those who come from other districts and for 
whom a stated sum (very often a moderate fee) 
is paid by the outside Board of Education. 

No county is without its several good school 
systems which serve as educational centers and 
draw numbers of pupils from outlying districts. 
The latter are usually without facilities for 
teaching beyond the elementary school or may 
find it more convenient to have no system at all, 
depending upon a neighboring municipality to 
furnish educational advantages for its children 
at so’ much a head. 

Motives are not difficult to discover: The 
larger place has the desirable plant, teaching 
corps and standards which the smaller district 
could not afford to duplicate. As a matter of 
economy, then, the pupils are transported to the 
larger place. Again, in ultra-fashionable towns, 
the residents may possess a definable horror for 
noisy school neighborhoods which might tend to 
upset the absolute exclusiveness of said towns. 
They prefer that no public building, however 
ornate, be put in their midst to spoil the per- 
spective of pretty villas, bungalows or near- 
castles. Ever encounter this feeling, even on the 
part of your own citizens? And yet, have you 
noticed how civilization does follow the school- 
house, which often serves as the pioneer in a 
remote section, which in the course of a few 
years becomes comfortably populated ¢ 

Again, it may be just a case of lethargic “Let 
George do it,” if George is willing. 

Whatever the motive, the plan has its advant- 
ages for both parties concerned, which advant- 
ages, of course, the authorities of the active 
district try to drive home whenever the ques- 
tion of excluding those from foreign towns is 
seized upon as the proper way to ease up on 
cramped conditions in the schools. 

Likely it is an alderman or some other digni- 
tary who will take the opportunity to point out 
what a great loss, financially and otherwise, is 


Egbert Close, Asbury Park, N. J. 


devolving upon the municipality thru its effort 
to be so generous with its plant and teaching 
staff that it must needs encourage those from 
other districts to partake of the education which 
is being dealt out at a per capita cost in excess 
of the tuition fee charged. 

This relative disparity between the fee and 
the per capita cost is the real stumbling block 
in the way of clearly explaining whether it does 
pay to accept other towns’ pupils, educate them 
at a lesser cost than the other folks could possi- 
bly do it for, and also get, in tuition, a smaller 
amount than the per capita cost. Another diff- 
culty lies in impressing upon those who may 
raise a query in this regard, that the visiting 
children are not of the same ages or capabilities. 
They are not all in the fifth grade, nor are they 
all eleven years old. ‘Their exclusion, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred, would mean about 
the same number of teachers and rooms that 
would need to be maintained for the accommo- 
dation of resident pupils alone. Analysis will 
doubtless show, if the alderman or other in- 
terested party will take the time to study figures, 
that it ig usually a case of scattering a couple 
here, one there, three in this grade and two in 
that. That phase of the question, of showing 
how the outsiders are accommodated by scatter- 
ing them in their proper grades, is easier to 
argue convincingly than is the other phase, 
which is concerned with dollars and cents. 

Lately having had occasion to work the prob- 
lem out, and having had requests for informa- 
tion, from other districts who apparently are 
“up against” the same problem, the following 
report is appended with the hope that others 
may agree with the reasoning upon which the 
conclusion is based. Aside from the financial 
aspect of this question, however, there are many 
other reasons why a district already possessed of 
a non-resident following ought to make every 
possible effort to retain it, especially if the 
majority of the outside pupils help to make up 
a good high school organization. Their attend- 
ance makes possible the carrying out of a more 
diversified program; athletics, debating, clubs, 
school papers, school spirit in general—all are 
given a fresh impetus. In numbers there is 
strength. 

A high school of six hundred is able to do 
things which a department of three hundred 
might feel less encouragement in attempting 
to do. 


And again, the non-resident pupils in time 
come to consider the town in which the school 
is situated as their native place. They shop 
there, their parents visit the place naturally, 
and when the student has become an adult he 
does not shake off the inclination to continue 
his relations with the town where he may have 
spent most of his school days. 

It pays in a commercial sense; it pays so far 
2s school spirit is concerned; and as will be 
noted in the accompanying study, it at least pays 
in one place where a number of non-residents 
receive their schooling. When the question is 
raised in connection with the need for a new 
school building, the only time the opposition 
would have a valid objection to the continuance: 
of the plan would be in the event that cold 
figures demonstrate that the resident growth 
does not keep ahead of the non-resident gain in 
enro)lment sufficiently far to warrant the con- 
clusion that it is not the non-resident student 
who is forcing the erection of a new building. 

In that event, if the building were to be 
erected merely because of the neighbors’ chil- 
dren, as it were, it would be poor financing to 
expend thousands for the sake of retaining some 
of the very important but rather intangible 
benefits mentioned, such as good school spirit. 
In the present study, the resident growth was in- 
creasing three times as fast as the non-resident 
increase, and at the same rate would have 
equalled the present enrollment within a year or 
two, if the non-residents had been excluded. 

In answering the question, “Does the Board 
gain or lose, financially, in accepting pupils from 
other districts?’ I have left out all reference 
to the many advantages which accrue by reason 
of their attendance in our schools. The follow- 
ing conclusions are based on absolute figures for 
the school year 1915-1916, and are concerned 
with the financial side only. 

There were 308 pupils enrolled in our system 
who resided in other districts. The tuition for 
these pupils amounts to $9,897.00. 

For the entire system the operating expenses 
amounted to $113,657.85, or in terms of per 
capita, $38.37 on enrollment and $52.74 on 
average daily attendance. 

Proceeding on the theory that we are exclud- 
ing the 308 non-residents, the following tabula- 
tion will show the operating expenses as they 
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THE EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL FROM THE STADIUM 


Trost & Trost, Architects 








THE EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL 


If the criticism that American schools are 
bound too much by tradition and stick too close- 
ly to type is just, the same fault may be found 
with American school architecture. To exam- 
ine ten or twenty large high schools, is to ob- 
serve almost identical arrangements in the gen- 
eral layouts according to four, or at most, five 
general The architect who boldly 
breaks away from the widely accepted layouts 
quickly finds that school-board members and the 
superintendent look askance upon his plans. 
that his competitors 
stick very closely to general types, and after he 


schemes. 


He observes successful 
has himself secured one or two commissions for 
similarly typical buildings, he is not eager to 
make further radical experiments. The build- 
ing that absolutely defies tradition and that is 
boldly planned to meet a local peculiarity, is 
doubly praised if it is a success, and correspond- 
ingly criticised if it proves not to be an econ- 
omical and usable structure. The compensa- 
tion for originality is, therefore, in due propor- 
tion to the suecess of the building and bears the 
penalty which all leadership bears. 

The new El Paso High School at El Paso, 
Texas, is a bold departure from ordinary con- 
ceptions of the desirable arrangement for a high 
school building, and its architects deserve praise 
for the balance and consistency which char- 
acterizes their general scheme as well as the 
merit of the details of design and construction. 
The building reminds one of a huge pair of 
dividers, opened at an angle of 45 degrees, with 
the classrooms strung along the arms and the 
auditorium at the point of connection. The con- 
siderations which led to the adoption of this 
shape were both internal as related to the educa 
tional use of the structure, the economy of the 
plan, and the aspect of the rooms, and external 
as determined by the most advantageous use of 
the site for athletic as well as building purposes. 


The arrangement permits of the fullest use of 
the site, in the erection of the stadium, and will 
permit the future erection of additional build- 
ings which will not interfere with the present 
structure or stadium. 

The first steps toward realizing the building 
were taken several years previous to the actual 
building operations when, in the summer of 
1912, the school trustees purchased the site con- 
sisting of four city blocks. In December, 1913, 
the firm of Trost & Trost was chosen as archi- 
tects and the actual work of preparing the plans 
was undertaken. The architects immediately 
undertook, at their own expense, a trip of in- 
spection to high schools in the North Central 
and Eastern states, and the superintendent of 
schools took occasion while attending conven- 
tions and making other trips, to seek out and 
study every modern high school which he could 
reach. During the same period of time, the 
principal of the school, the supervisors of special 
subjects in the city and the heads of the several 
high school departments made detailed studies 
of the possible growth of their respective de- 
partments, and of the facilities which they 
would desire. The plans of the architects were 
not completed until the summer of 1914, and 
the grading and other preliminary work in con- 
nection with the stadium was undertaken in the 
fall of 1914. The work of erecting the building 
did not begin until late in the fall of 1914, after 
the architects had spent more than six months 
in completing the plans. 

The Accommodations. 

The building consists of four floors with a 
sub-basement in the rear, and under a small por- 
tion of the auditorium. This last mentioned 
space which extends beyond the main walls of 
the building, affords room for the boilers, en- 
gines and coal bunkers. 

The ground floor of the building is devoted 


almost entirely to shops, to the lunch room, to 
the gymnasiums and to service rooms. In this 
basement the advantages of the general shape 
of the building become evident. From the admin- 
istrative standpoint, it is highly desirable to keep 
the shops, the home-arts work rooms and the 
physical education departments as widely sepa- 
rated as possible so that there can be no conflict 
in use. The gymnasiums which are at the ex- 
treme ends of the wings, are splendidly lighted 
from three sides and the windows are so ar- 
ranged that cross ventilation may be had at all 
times. Immediately adjoining the gymnasiums 
there are shower and locker rooms, toilets, store 
rooms for physical apparatus, etc. In the girls’ 
wing there are cooking and sewing rooms and a 
complete housekeeping suite. In the boys’ wing ° 
there are machine and metalworking shops, 
forge shops, a lecture room, offices, ete. In an 
extension of the building, above the mechanical 
department, there are woodturning and wood- 
working shops. 

The large lunchroom with its kitchen and 
store room, occupy the space between the two 
wings, utilizing the space in a unique manner. 
The cafeteria itself is finished in white and is 
equipped with the latest type of lunchroom 
tables, and the kitchen has hotel ranges, steam 
tables, ete. The room is so fitted and managed 
that fifteen hundred lunches can be served in 
the space of an hour. It is equipped with elec- 
tric fans and with unusually large exhaust 
flues so that it is kept cool and odorless at all 
times. 

The First Floor. 

The most striking feature of the first floor is 
the large auditorium which, as mentioned above, 
is set in the angle between the two wings of the 
building. The room has a total seating capacity 
of fifteen hundred and is finished after the Dorie 
style. It has a large stage, suited to school 
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theatricals and equipped with several sets of 
scenery, drop curtain for motion pictures, fly 
alleries and a complete electrical outfit. Im- 
mediately in front of the auditorium is the 
main corridor 22 feet wide, connecting the two 
wings of the building and giving access to two 
main stairways, to the main entrance hall, and 
to the administrative rooms of the building. 
This hall which is finished in classic style, with 
heavy ceiling beams, attached pilasters and a 
marble floor, suggests most fittingly the stability 
and completeness of the building and the char- 
acter of education which it will make possible. 
As an introduction to the active working rooms 
of the building, it is most impressive and elevat- 
ing. The architects here have understood the 
necessity to maintain proper restraint when the 
effect may easily have been garish. 

In addition to the auditorium and the admin- 
istrative rooms, the first floor also contains four 
study rooms which are used for large classes as 
well as for society purposes. These are located 
at the extreme ends of the building where cross 
light and ventilation may be had and where 
ready access to the stairways and exits may be 
obtained. In addition to these there are on the 
floor twelve classrooms, boys’ and girls’ locker 
rooms, toilets and service rooms. 

The Second Floor. 

On the second floor there are, at the extreme 
ends of the wings, two large study halls occupy- 
ing the space identical with the four small halls 
on the first floor. There are also twelve addi- 
tional classrooms, locker and toilet rooms, a 
teachers’ retiring room and a large library and 
book room. The library is placed in the space 
above the main entrance where it is most readily 
accessible from all parts of the building. The 
room is quietly finished and has the most modern 
library furniture thruout. The gallery of the 
auditorium is also entered from the main corri- 
dor of the second floor. 

The Third Floor. 

The third floor accommodates a number of 
interesting departments. One wing is given up 
entirely to laboratories and laboratory lecture 
rooms. These include a large general lecture 
room and three small ‘lecture rooms and physi- 
cal, mechanical, electrical and biological labora- 
tories. Each of the laboratories has in connec- 
tion with it, a store and work room for the in- 
structor. 
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MAIN ENTRANCE, EL PASO HIGH 


The art department is rather unusually 
located in the attic over the main entrance. 
Both the mechanical drawing room and the art 
rooms have ample skylight as well as side light. 
The business department is arranged in a suite 
in the other wing of the third floor. In this 
same wing, there are a physiography laboratory, 
two classrooms and a large music room. 
Structurally, the building is as permanent 
and substantial as.it is educationally complete. 
The entire building is constructed of reinforced 
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concrete, with exterior walls of gray pressed 
brick and interior walls of brick and tile. The 
floor in the main corridor is of marble and in 
the side corridors of quarter-sawed oak. The 
laboratories have 
hard 


cafeteria, locker rooms and 
composition floors and the 
The stairs have treads of non-slipping 
composition. The toilet and shower rooms are 
finished in tile and marble and have terrazzo 
and tile floors. The interior wood finish which 
is limited to a minimum, is white enamel in the 


classrooms, 


maple. 
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AUDITORIUM, EL PASO HIGH SCHOOL LARGE LECTURE ROOM, EL PASO HIGH SCHOOI 


auditorium, in the domestic science rooms, in 
the toilets and showers. In the remaining rooms 
birch has been used in mahogany finish. 

The sanitary equipment of the building is of 
the latest improved school type. The heating 
and ventilation are provided by means of a low 








pressure plenum system of the indirect type. 
Direct radiation is not provided in any of the 
classrooms or laboratories. The fresh air ducts 












































are carried to the vertical risers thru tunnels =— 
under the ground floor corridors. All the air E 7 ra st 
provided for the building is drawn in at a high ie. ° # am 
level so that it is free from dust, and is forced * rd : a 
thru a washer before it strikes the heating coils i > fra 
and is pumped by the fans into the tunnel. The # a 
system is so arranged that the air may be cooled : svar 
during the heated season of the year. The as 
plumbing equipment is of an improved school | es 
type and has been especially selected for heavy | 3 . 2 
duty. The building is equipped with a com- a : 
plete system of vacuum cleaning, with an auto- Sv sa a 
matic program clock and with intercommunicat- oes , oni, 
ing telephones. | FA 6 Sat, oce 
The classrooms thruout the building are fur- | : var 
nished with oak tablet arm chairs. The lecture | a 
rooms are equipped with stationary tablet-arm . Pe 
chairs and the study halls have stationary and 7 ~~ 
adjustable desks and seats. The laboratories 
are fitted with especially designed furniture | womomanis + wor 
which cost $10,992.15. The total furnishings of rool 
the building cost approximately $35,000 up to woo 
the present writing, and further expenditures of ") fh} _ i" cab 
$20,000 are being planned for additional shop er ae | fezz| alta | be 
equipment. SS at al bo ee eee plet 
The building is rated at a normal pupil S| fran a a te r~ | com 
capacity of 1,600 to 1,800 but it is estimated lz] : OFFICE OF a Ed : + 2+ +6-} | P 
that fully 2,000 to 2,200 will be accommodated a i T poms —— | Room ! + a ind 
when the shops and other facilities are used for — ; -_ lI com 
a school day of eight hours. The building cost . z c- @ a apf NIL NUE) nes | : H of t 
a total of $446,586.09, without grounds or mov- Ira a ; yy —e : i.e ir SI] | to | 
able equipment. The total cubage is 2,250,000 a z | a aad S- Pe Lae Lb whi 
cubic feet and the ground area covered is 50,000 am TF |: rel of | may 
square feet. Figured on the cubic basis, the | | ft ' — . [* Eee 4 u — ii I 3 ay Oi the 
building cost 14.9 cents. Hi uf i} w e ts who 
The Stadium. | S| ee , — Seer] ead | whi 
The stadium which is the only large perma- Ly 3} | # ACY TMA | | | aln 
nent stadium in the southwest, occupies a | | rp] | ‘mi mill 
natural hollow in the site. It is built entirely [ La] x i | ecwen | _ pence | Gres} ty 
of concrete and has a total seating capacity of IT — . a: | Sane aor papemmaie = bil betw 
ten thousand. Within the seating space there is 4 : it ; | = FOOr 
room for a large baseball diamond, football to 4b —4 | 1 penernmeggy pe sae oe text 
gridiron, running track, etc. The stadium is I: ; et 1; ° t : | fitte 
used regularly for all athletic events, pageants SS =m Ys * Jt ~ | plet 
and other outdoor festivals. It serves also as a hou: 
(s—_1 plan 


drill ground for the high school cadet corps. FIRST FLOOR PLAN, PUTNAM STATE TRADE SHOP. (See Opposite Pag: 
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STATE TRADE SCHOOL SHOP, PUTNAM, CONN. 

A TRADE SCHOOL BUILDING. T aE I =a: a aE q =a = T Sa = 

The new trade shop at Putnam, Conn., | | | | | | 
is an interesting illustration of a type of 
building that is bound to become more > 
popular as industrial education grows 
thruout the country. The building is ny 
frankly a factory with slight modifica- iil 
tions of the exterior design to harmonize 
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somewhat with the high school building : — ' 


which adjoins it on the same site. It is 1] j 
( : “ia o1 ( ri ri | i || = . 
fireproof and is finished on the inside — 


in the best modern factory style. 
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ber, and the building was _ first r ‘ 
occupied in the fall of 1916. The strue- r | 00LLR | 


neha — 
° . . Q ] + + —4i 
ture is of brick and concrete and Sj) ! te a 
measures 90 by 50 feet. The power plant ‘ same 
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is located in a separate structure to the 





The construction was begun in Novem- 4 | ry 
1915, : | o\\\~ § 
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The first floor is occupied by a wood- 
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working and a machineshop and by wash 
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rooms, tool rooms and an office. In the {+ — ——— q  E If 7 - = -— —q E 7 = s= 4 —- =e: q -& qk 











woodworking department, carpentry, SECOND FLOOR, STATE TRADE SCHOOL SHOP. 
cabinetmaking and wood finishing will | | 





be taught. The machineshop is com- a SS —— SSS SSSA 
pletely equipped to take boys thru a | jsgel Fiaey 
complete machine apprenticeship. = 2 ae | some | {| | 
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Putnam is in the heart of the textile i ‘a @ 
° » | | | 
industry and many of the young men be- 
come textile workers. The second floor es | 
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of the building is accordingly given up L_| 
to a complete textile establishment in | 7 aan | | 





which every process of the modern mill 





may be carried on. The equipment is of f . i : ze } f : J eee L 3 U, t — 
the finest modern type and the students Pan natn ae Coeneee / (Peru) 
who graduate from the two-year course NE] I] # 0 a FT 
which is here offered, are ready to take H | Coif _ —_ mes 1 ho 
almost any work in a cotton or woolen | 

mill. 
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The top floor of the building is divided 
between a drafting room, two small class- 
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rooms, an electrical shop and a complete 
textile dye plant. The electrical shop is 
fitted so that boys may learn the com- 


plete theory and practice of electric rm {I mane ) 
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house wiring, telephony, electric power 





plant operation, ete. 
































FRANKLIN SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND, 


The building houses a state trade school con- 
ducted under the authority of the Connecticut 
State Board of Education. Boys may undertake 
two-year courses in machineshop practice, elec- 
tricity, carpentry, patternmaking, cabinetmak- 
ing, textile work, mechanical and architectural 
drafting. The courses are designed to fit boys 
to enter immediately into the occupations as 
journeymen. Special night courses are offered 
for men already in the industries and co-opera- 
tive part-time courses are in operation for boys 
who are apprenticed or who are otherwise work- 
ing at the trades. The school is operated as an 
active producing institution and all departments 
turn out work which is marketed at its ordinary 
commercial value. 

The building was designed-+y Mr. William T. 
Towner of New York City. Mr. A. S. Boynton 
is director. 

FRANKLIN SCHOOL. 

The new Franklin School in Rock Island, Tli- 
nois, is a so-called “Departmental School,” the 
second in the city but the first to be constructed 
for the purpose—the older one being housed in 
a grade school building. In the Franklin 
School, owing to the crowded condition of neigh- 
boring schools, two primary grade rooms were 
added to the usual seventh and eighth grades of 
a Departmental School. 

A study of the plans will reveal the close con- 
nection between the gymnasium and the rest of 
the building as the gallery in the gymnasium is 
used as a passage hall. This was done to make 
a very large study hall, taking in the passage 
hall of the first and third story with the class- 
rooms adjacent. The gymnasium is also planned 
to be used as an auditorium and has a separate 
outside entrance so that the public need not in 
any way disturb the regular school work when 
using the hall. There is a large stage equipped 
with foot lights and ceiling lights and a dimmer. 

The study hall already referred to seats nearly 
two hundred. In there are session 
rooms for boys and girls used for roll call and 
for larger classes, such as singing. On the first 
floor are the manual training and drawing rooms 
for boys and the domestic science rooms for girls 


addition 


with a dining room between. The library is on 
the third floor and on this floor is also located 
a fresh-air room with windows on three sides 
and so arranged that the sash open the entire 
size of the window. A room for equipment 
opens directly from this fresh-air room. This 
is the first fresh-air room planned for the schools 
in Rock Island. On the second floor are the 


ILL. AUDITORIUM, 


administrative offices, teachers’ rest room and 
the dental room to take care of the rapidly 


growing number of children with defective teeth. 

The larger number of rooms are about 18 by 
20 feet and accommodate from 25 to 30 pupils. 

The building is of re-enforced concrete con- 
struction thruout, steel dome type. The floors 
are hard maple excepting in the halls where a 
mastic composition has been used. Toilet rooms 
are arranged for both boys and girls on each 
floor to avoid running up and down the steps 
as much as possible. In the boys’ locker rooms, 
showers are provided. 

The exterior is of vitrified brick with Bedford 
stone trimmings. 

Ventilation is with a fan in the basement, but 
each room is provided with sufficient direct 
radiation to maintain 70 degrees, excepting in 
the gymnasium, where the temperature is fixed 
at 65 degrees. A large re-circulating duct en- 
ables the janitor to reheat the air in the early 
morning. The building is provided with a time 
clock system and intercommunicating _ tele- 
phones in all rooms. 

For ventilation in moderate weather the Aus- 
tral type of windows is used. It is adapted to 
give the maximum fresh air with the minimum 


FRANKLIN SCHOOL, ROCK ISLAND, ILI 


of draft. Some of the windows show partly 


open in the photograph. 
The total cost of the building was $80,000. 
The capacity is between 550 and 600 pupils. 
Mr. Olof Z. Cervin is the architect. 


Boston, Mass. At a recent meeting of the 
board, the subject of intermediate or junior high 
schools was discussed by Supt. F. B. Dyer, Asst. 
Supt. Jeremiah Burke and F. W. Ballou, director 
of Measurements and Standards. It was pointed 
out that the transition from the elementary 
schools to the high school is too great and that a 
number of students drop out the first year of the 
high school course. 

Terre Haute, Ind. Compulsory military train- 
ing has been introduced at Rose Polytechnic In- 


stitute. The training which is optional for 
juniors and seniors, covers three hours each 
week. 

Leominster, Mass. The board has raised the 


tuition fee for non-resident students from $40 to 
$60 per year. 

F. A. Scofield, Principal of the Eugene, Ore., 
High School, is making a study of all pupils who 
received low grades during the last semester. 
The Stanford Revision of the Simon-Binet Intelli- 
gence Tests is given first and the results cor- 
related with school grades and teachers’ rankings 
in an effort to determine whether failure is due 
to lack of ability. First year students, about 150 
in number, have been given the Monroe Algebra 
Tests and these results are used wherever pos- 
sible. 
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THE FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 
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Cervin, Architect. 
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THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 

Evidence is not wanting that the war with 
Germany will create new and difficult problems 
in education and impose heavy burdens upon 
American schools and heavy responsibilities up- 
on American school boards. Reports which 
have come from the belligerent countries of 
Europe, indicate a serious disarrangement of 
educational facilities. They show that youth, 
the children of school age and the boys and 
girls who are in the ages between 14 and 17, 
have suffered almost as much as the Belgian 
refugees. 

School boards thruout the country have re- 
sponded eagerly to the necessity of impressing 
lessons of patriotism upon the children and of 
co-operating with the government in taking 
measures to relieve a possible stringency in food. 
Many school boards have also offered to release 
boys in the last year of high school and to grant 
such as enlist in the army or navy, certificates 
of graduation. These actions in themselves cer- 
tainly deserve the highest commendation. It 
would appear, however, that general educational 
preparedness is necessary and that, since the 
war is to be in large part, an economic war, the 
schools must contribute to the economic re- 
sources as well as the fighting forces of the 
country. 

The schools’ contribution to the economic 
welfare of the country can be made best of all 
when the schools are Kept up to their full effi 
ciency in the scope and character of instruction, 
in the completeness and adequacy of the physi- 
eal plant, and in generous provisions for con- 
tinuing the growth of the schools. Economy 
must be the watchword of school boards—but it 
must be the economy which comes not from 
penuriousness or curtailment of education—but 
from greater watchfulness and higher efficiency 
of every educational agency. 

It would appear that school boards should 
consider the following points for administering 
the schools during the period of the war: 

1. School boards must take steps to reduce 
in no way present school operations. They must 
continue every activity and continue with strict 
economy, to extend the school system by pro- 
viding classroom space for every child and by 
making such extensions of school activities as 
the war will prove necessary. The present is 
certainly not a time for panic-stricken retrench 
ment. If we are in any way to recover the 
losses which will come from the withdrawal of 
several million young men from the ordinary 
avocations of life, it will be so much the more 
necessary to train quickly and efficiently, the 
young people of school age to take the places 
of those who are gone. There is a special appli- 
cation in these days of Jefferson Davis’ famous 
dictum against enlisting children in the Con 
federate Army. “Do not grind your seed corn,” 
he said. To discontinue educational facilities 
in the least is a most insidious form of grind- 
ing our seed corn. During the war school 
boards should enforce strictly all laws relating 
to attendance and truancy, child labor and de- 
linquency. It is only by such means that the 
bitter lessons which the European countries 
have learned during the past three years can be 
applied in our own country. 

2. Quite a necessary adjunct of the present 
war activity of the schools will be greater atten- 
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tion to medical inspection and school hygiene 
and to the physical aspects of education. It 
seems inevitable that the war will bring a 
greater physical stress than ever on the homes 
of the nation due to labor and food conditions, 
and the natural stress and nervous depression 
that will be everywhere prevalent. The growing 
generation can be best safeguarded if its physi- 
cal condition is given careful attention. 

3. The schools have also during the war the 
duty of co-operating actively with every child 
welfare agency, particularly with the churches, 
with with other 
agencies. 

4, School 
centers, must plan for the extension of all voca- 


private schools and social 


boards, especially in the urban 
tional courses, by opening trade schools, con- 
tinuation schools and similar activities. ‘The in 
dustrial balance of the country will certainly 
suffer unless the coming generation is trained 
to take the places of the workers who will fight 
our battles during the coming two years. There 
will be double the need of industrial efficiency 
after the armed war is over, and when the in- 
dustrial war that is to follow, has begun. 

5. No less important than the industrial 
preparation of the coming generation is the need 
of agricultural training in the country schools. 
Certainly the great cry for conservation of food 
products would not be necessary at the present 
time if agricultural education were universal 
and efficient in the United States. 

6. There is need for consideration on the 
part of school authorities of a universal scheme 
of vocational re-education for the wounded and 
maimed soldiers who will come to us by the 
thousands if the war Germany, 
England, France and Canada have already ex- 


progresses. 


tensive schemes for giving disabled soldiers new 
trades or training them in old trades for which 
they have become disabled. School boards who 
are at present considering the construction of 
new buildings should take into account adjust- 
ments which can be easily made without cost, so 
that buildings will be fitted for vocational train 
ing of injured soldiers. This may seem to be a 
little previous but it is certain that the condi 
tion will arise if the war develops. It certainly 
will be economical for the United States to 
teach every wounded soldier a trade that will 
make him independent so that he will not be a 
publie charge supported by a pension. 

The United States is today the wealthiest of 
the nations and the American people are eager 
to make every necessary sacrifice in this war. 
They must understand, however, that war sacri 
fices are not to be limited to sending fighting 
men to the front, to war bond issues and credits. 
The most essential sacrifices are to be made in 
keeping up every social, religious and economic 
agency at its highest efficiency. Education is 
one of the most important of these agencies and 
deserves the first attention on the part of school 
boards and superintendents. 


THE NEW ORDER IN CHICAGO. 
Chicago is to have a new “small” board of 
education under the terms of a measure just 
enacted by the Illinois legislature. The law 
foreshadows the entire reform of the school ad 
ministration and, if present signs may be read 
correctly, a period of peace and advancement in 
the schools. 

The law contains several particularly com- 
mendable features. It reduces the size of the 
board from 21 to eleven members and lengthens 
the term from three to five years. Appointment 
remains as in the past in the hands of the mayor 
and the council may confirm. 

The offices of the superintendent, the attorney 
and the business manager are made statutory 
and the terms are fixed at three years. The 
board elects as in the past. 


Lhe teachers have permanent tenure after 


serving three years of probation. Dismissals 


are to be made only after a hearing by three 
members of the board. 

A number of restrictions are placed upon the 
board concerning the school lands of which the 
board owns a considerable number of valuable 
pieces in the heart of the city. Two-thirds’ 
majority must vote for leases longer than ten 
years and for changes in present leases. 

The law which is a compromise of measures 
offered by the several warring factions should 
almost immediately relieve the tension which 
has existed during the past five years. The 
board is small enough so that its members must 
of necessity limit their activities to general 
policies rather than manage the details of ap- 
pointing and transferring teachers and principals 
and delve into the minutiae of changing courses 
of study, textbooks and supplies. The board is 
still large enough to make impossible manipula- 
tion and rapid reversals of policy and dismissal 
of executive officials. The length of term, the 
admission of only two new every 
second year, will ensure a continuity in member 


members 


ship and experience that will spell efficient ser- 
vice. 

The lengthening of the superintendent’s term 
adds much to the security of the office and the 
freedom of the incumbent. It should relieve 
Supt. Shoop of much anxiety and enable him to 
greatly increase his executive control of the 
schools, especially in view of the increased 
power and responsibility which a smaller board 
must of necessity place on his shoulders. 

The Chicago Teachers’ 
credited with the sections of the law relating to 


Federation may be 
the tenure of teachers. The dismissal of any 
great number will be impossible in the future. 
It will be interesting to observe the future 
course of the Federation. Certainly the main 
cause for its political and labor union methods 
has passed away and its membership may devote 
at least some attention to professional problems. 


TWO BOOK ABUSES. 

A publisher, now deceased, once declared that 
no business suffers more from petty graft than 
schoolbook publishing. The late head of a large 
firm frequently said that one school book must 
be given away for every five which are sold. 
Both these men who were among the keenest 
and most progressive of their day, struggled in 
vain against conditions which hampered the 
economic development of 
they 
superintendents and 
creased, out of all proportion, the cost of school 
books. 

Perhaps the 
abuses is the custom of requiring book firms to 


their houses, which 
stultification for 
which in 


considered causes of 


teachers, and 


most annoying of schoolbook 
furnish desk copies for the use of principals and 
teachers. Desk copies ought to be purchased 
and owned by school districts as a necessary 
part of the school equipment. If school boards 
are unable to buy the books, the teacher should 
be obliged to buy them just as mechanics and 
draughtsmen are required to buy and own their 
Books are one of the highest forms of 
tools used in any profession or occupation. The 


tools. 


teacher should be willing to buy them cheerfully 
and conscientiously. Certainly, she should 
never do as some teachers do, ask for a free set 
for use in her home in addition to a free set for 
use in the classroom. 

The custom of giving desk copies to schools 
has brought on a further abuse thru the dis- 
honesty of certain book dealers. Every book 
publisher can relate instances of requests made 
by dealers for copies of books which are not 
turned over to the teachers but which are sold 
which the proceeds are 
It is not unusual for 


to pupils and for 
pocketed by the dealers. 
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such a dealer to threaten a publisher with boy 
cott when the latter refuses to honor palpably 
dishonest 


year. 


requests for desk copies year after 
The desk copy privilege is a cheap graft that 
for all time. 

A second abuse which is becoming serious is 


should be wiped out 


the exhibit custom indulged in by some normal 
schools and a few superintendents of schools. 
The commercial exhibit has a legitimate place 
aus a means of promoting business and as being 
ot educational value to teachers. There is hard 
ly a justification, however, for requesting entire 
sets of school books for normal schools, colleges 
and school board offices. Books which are re- 
commended by normal schools to teachers or to 
candidates for teaching positions, constitute in 
themselves a working library for the school and 
should be bought 


bought. 


just as library books are 


The tact that a teacher has some empty 
shelf which she would like to see filled, is no 
reason for imposing upon book publishers. 
School-board members may well keep in mind 
that when they sanction any form of free book 
abuse, they thereby add to the burden of con 
ducting the schools, and foster an uneconomic 
and unjust condition. The publisher who suf 
fers from book grafts must, in self-protection, 
charge the cost of the books which he giv 
without compensation, to the overhead expense 
of his business. Ultimately, the schools or the 
patrons of the schools who buy books, must meet 
this charge. The greatest injustice is that the 
superintendents and the 
permit themselves to accept 
suffer for the sins of 


schools, the 
who do not 


patrols 
free 
others and 


books, must 


help pay. 


STILL A DISGRACE. 
Just a year ago we characterized the situa 
tion in the Denver school board as disgraceful 
Events of the past two months lead us to repeat 
The dismissal of Supt. C. M. Cole 
illegal. 
Denver wholly re 


that opinion. 
was wholly unjustified and we believe 
The sooner the citizens of 
organize the school board, the sooner will peace 
be restored and progress ensured. 

Mr. Cole des rves credit for working efficient 
ly under the trying conditions which surrounded 
him during the past two years. If any blame 
attaches to him for the present eruption, it is 
due entirely to his high ideals of the super! 
tendent’s prerogatives and to his high sense ot 


professional duty. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 

The Illinois State Supreme Court has ren 
dered an important decision upholding th 
legality of the Loeb rule which prohibits teach 
ers in the Chicago schools from being members 
In effect, the decision 
confirms the discharge of 68 teachers who were 
not “re-employed” by the board of education a 
year ago. The members of the Teachers’ Feder- 
ation, of the Men Teachers’ Federation and of 
the Women High School Teachers’ Federation 
in all 


of labor organizations. 


more than three thousand teachers, are 
affected by the court’s opinion. 

Following is the gist of the court’s unanimous 
judgment: 

“The board has the absolute right to decline 
to employ or to re-employ any applicant for any 
The 
board is responsible for its action only to the 
people of the city from whom, thru the mayor, 
the members have received their appointments. 


reason whatever or for no reason at all. 


“Tt is no infringement upon the constitutional 
rights of any one for the board to decline to 
employ as a teacher in the schools and it is im- 
material whether the reason for the refusal to 
employ him is because the applicant is married 
or unmarried, is of fair complexion, is dark, is 
or is not a member of a trades union, or 
whether no reason is given for such refusal. 
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‘The board is not bound to give iny reason 
‘ th who 
soever it chooses. Questions ol policy are solel, 


lor the 


for its action. It is free to contract 


determination of the board and whe. 


they have once been determined by it the courts 
will not inquire into their propriety.” 
TEACHERS’ DISCOUNTS. 

Special trade discounts to teachers are advo 


cated by a number of professional organizations, 
but we have never been able to understand the 
that 
a group ol people who gen 


their arguments. It is claimed 
teachers constitute 


logic of 


erally pay cash and who are “good pay”; that it 
is wrong for them to help in making up the bad 
bills of others. All that is quite true. Still we 
have not been able to single out any other pro 
fessional or occupational group, which has a 
stable residence and even fairly continuous oc- 
cupation, that is not equally honest and prompt 
in pay. If the teacher objects to sharing as a 
vroup, the losses of the merchant, she should 
not ask other groups to share the loss of legi- 
Just 


as bad accounts are charged to overhead expelse, 


timate profit which a discount involves. 


so also discounts are distributed to the cost o! 


conducting business and ultimately all con 
umers pay for them. 

At the present time, teachers point to the re 
duced buying power of their salaries, as a just 


And it 


high cost of 


reason for discounts. 
for the 
teachers to the 


is a compelling 
1 


reason living has brought 


many danger line where the 


ordinary cost of lodging, food, clothing, medi 
cines and other accessories may exceed the an 
ual income. It may be questioned, whether 
the discount economy is good tactics for meet 


We think 


that it rather weakens the teacher in attacking 


ing the situation as it should be met. 


the real difficulty and in making school boards 
should, that the teacher is 
underpaid and deserves large grants in pay in 


appreciate as they 


creases. 
The trade 


the eyes of the merchant and reduces her spirit 


discount cheapens the teacher in 


confession 


classed 


of economic independence. It is a 


that she is not able, or willing, to be 
vith other 


luxuric 8 of life. 


consumers of the necessities and 
It rather places her with the 
preacher whose income depends not upon the 
alue of his services, but on individual charity 
and generosity. 

We do not believe that the teacher is willing 


to consider herself an « xception among the con 





When a Feller Needs a Friend. 
Briggs, N. Y 


Public Education Association. 





She 
nly is worth her hire and deserving of a 
ving wage. She is just 


iming classes or an object of charity. 
certal 
as self-reliant as any 
ther elass of workers and just as able to induce 
her employer to treat her fairly in the amount 
of pay she is to receive. The attempt to con- 
tinue or revise the old custom of trade discounts 
appeals to us as undesirable. 


CUTTING THE SUMMER VACATION. 

An ever increasing number of superintendents 
is advocating a radical reduction in the length 
of summer vacations and is seeking a corres- 
pondingly longer school term. The success of 
splendid results 
achieved from experimental “all year schools” 
that American 
overlooking an opportunity for 


summer sessions and the 


indicates schools are 
better 
tional service and greater economy. 


clearly 


educa- 


A recommendation for a six-day school week 
and for a 48-week school year has recently come 
to the Grand Rapids school board from Supt. 
W. A, It causes the local “Press” to 
remark : 


Greeson. 


“This city has millions invested in schools, 
For ten weeks of the 
year these are wholly or partially idle, on the 
theory that children need a long rest-and-recrea- 
tion period in That program 
economic waste in order to 
theoretical 


grounds and equipment. 


warm weather. 
demands a heavy 


achieve a social 


and educational 
good. Whether it does so is a question now be- 
Ing put with vigor by many progressive school 
men, Who claim that under modern conditions 
of city life 


than good. 


summer vacations do more harm 

“School has changed from the old days when 
it meant distasteful subjects. 
Now reasonable limits the student can 
take his choice of studies ranging from manual 


laboring over 


within 
training to dead languages. Freedom of choice 
eliminates drudgery and wakens interest. Ex- 
cept for the have summer 
homes or hospitable country cousins the juvenile 


favored few who 
problem of summer is that of finding something 
to do. Child labor legislation has put employ- 
ment out of the question for those below the 
hobble de hoy stage. There are parks and play 


Most chil 


dren are glad to start school again in the fall, 


grounds, but even play palls in time. 


and the majority of mothers, after being plagued 
all summer with the alternate strains of keep 
ing their children amused and out of mischief, 
breathe signs of relief as school time arrives. 
The devil finds work for idle hands to do, now 

always. The more children 
would be benefited by a two weeks’ vacation than 
As for 
the effect of heat upon health, the schools could 
he made cooler more sanitary than the 
homes, yards and streets where the time of the 
children otherwise would be spent. 


Press believes 


are benefited by a ten weeks’ vacation. 


and 


“This arrangement would permit another de- 
velopment badly needed in this and other cities. 
The average school day of two sessions and six 
to seven hours The Press considers too long. 
By eliminating the long’ vacation and having 
school six days instead of five the school day 
could be reduced to one session without making 
that session unduly long. The child then would 
get its rest-and-recreation period each day, 
which seems far more sensible than lumping it 
in midsummer. By adopting the Gary plan, one 
set of students could use the schoolroom in the 
morning and the other in the afternoon, thus 
economizing school money and leaving funds 
for the development of out-of-school education. 
One session six days a week, forty-eight weeks 
a year, seems the ideal plan for the public 
schools in cities in the temperate great lakes 
region. j 


Experience is a wonderful teacher but he de- 
mands correspondingly large pay. 
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OPEN-AIR SCHOOLS VS. VENTILATION 


J. W. Redway, Mount Vernon, 


It is doubtful if the open-air schools of St. 


Louis, Chicago and Montclair are materially 
better than some of those established in other 


cities. The literature concerning these schools 
has given them prominence, however, and it is 
hardly necessary to add that the methods fol- 
lowed in the management of them are what med- 
ical science should demand. The pupils segre- 
classes are anaemic, underfed 
children, many of them with a tendency to 
tuberculosis. It may be said incidentally that 
the anaemic pupil of today is quite likely to be 
the tubercular patient of tomorrow. 

It goes without saying that the establishment 
of an open-air class should be governed by the 
opinion of competent physicians and that the 
locus of the pavilion should have a most thoro 
as to sanitary conditions and sur- 


gated in such 


investigation 
roundings. For the greater part the establish- 
ment of such classes has been justified by the 
results obtained. In some instances, however, 
there might be a well-laid suspicion that the 
open-air class is merely a dilettante fad. 

The report of Superintendent Bliss of Mont- 
clair, N. J., is interesting Mont- 
clair the open-air class has been pretty thoroly 
tested. 
ordinary classroom with all windows wide open; 


reading. In 


In some instances the pupils sit in an 


in others they an open pavilion with 
roof and outrigged awnings to afford the neces- 
weather each pupil is 


Occupy 


sary shelter. In severe 
elad in a garment not unlike the arctic sleeping 
bag. 

At noon one section of pupils is conducted to 
a warm lunchroom where a very wholesome 
luncheon is served; at one o’clock they 
restroom for a nap; at about 


repair 
to a comfortable 
two o’clock they are dismissed for the day. The 
other section is dismissed without the luncheon 
and the afternoon nap. This was the plan fol 
lowed during the experimental stage of the open- 
air class. 

The results obtained by comparison are in- 
teresting. The pupils having the luncheon and 
the afternoon nap showed a material gain in 
others showed little or no 
improvement. The Both 
Montclair and St. Louis there prevails an opin- 
physicians, nurses and teachers that 


physical fitness; the 
moral is obvious. 


ion among 
the physical benefit derived from open-air classes 
is due to the nutritious food and excellent care 


which the pupils receive, rather than to any 


especial virtue of the open air. So far as sun- 


light, per se, is concerned, there are no available 
reports showing that tests of its efficacy have 
been made. 

The locus of the 
should receive a thoro investigation as to en- 
I'reedom from street dust, furnace 
would seem to be 
essential; yet in one instance that has come to 
the class occupies a room on the 
dustiest street in the city; a chemical establish- 
ment abuts against one side of the school build- 
ing, its ducts and chimneys only a few feet away 


open-air class certainly 
vironment. 
products, smoke, and noise 


my attention, 


from the open windows; on the other side a 
dozen chimneys are less than 150 feet away! 
far as the study work of the pupils in the 
open-air classes is concerned, at best it is below 
normal; in the winter time it amounts practi- 
eally to nothing. Muffled within capacious sleep- 
ing bags the pupils cannot use their hands for 
their ordinary desk work; moreover, if not fed 
with nourishing food, the low temperature of the 
winter months in the northern states is a pretty 
severe drag on the vitality; not even a child 
vigorous health can study and resist the intense 
cold at the same time. 


NN. 2. 
Not being a 


an opinion ex cathedra, 


physician, I am unable to express 
nevertheless, it seems to 
me that a sun parlor kept at normal indoor tem- 
perature, and supplied with clean air at the 
right per cent of humidity would be far better 
than the 


yet seen. 


best-conducted open-air class I have 
The reason for the out-of-door class is pure 
air. It is assumed that out-of-door air is pure 
and wholesome, and that indoor air of necessity 
is bad. The first assumption usually is not true. 
At times, 
the streets are 
pretty well loaded with a dust-content of fine 


especially in cities and towns where 
not properly cleaned, the air is 
horse dung, putrescent garbage, furnace ash, 
products, smut from foliage, and earthy 
After a shower it is fairly clean, After 


When the humid- 


ity remains above 90 per cent for several days 


chimney 
inatter. 


a snow storm it is very clean. 


the air is loaded to the muzzle not only with the 
spores of various species of aerobic bacteria, but 
with the mature When 
the melting snow is reduced to a transparent 


organisms themselves. 





PoarTlLane 








lush and blaeck-bulb thermometer is at 100 


degrees, the merry pneumococcus is humming 
his cheertul song. 

But things are not so very bad as they seem. 
The respiratory system is provided with a filtra 
tion and screening apparatus that removes the 
dust content of the air before the latter is drawn 
into the cells of the Moreover, human 


been breathing air for some little 


lungs. 
beings have 
time; so cheer up a bit. 

Most urban with the 
apparatus for delivering to the classrooms air 


schools are provided 


made as fresh and wholesome as 
When designed by a 


that may be 
hat of a 
ompetent engineer, a modern heating and ven 


June morning. 


lating plant designed for a given number of 
rooms and a given number of pupils per room 
will accomplish the purpose for which it is de 
There is nothing difficult or intricate 
ubout the ealeulation. A school building with 


a seating 


igned. 


capacity of one thousand pupils re- 
delivery of 30,000 cubie feet of air 
per minute. To plan foreing fans and ducts 
that will deliver the quantity, and exhaust fans 
that will remove it 


quires the 


, presents no engineering diffi- 


culties. To screen the air so as to prevent the 


out-of-door dust from entering the intake re 


Continued on Page 40 
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qUeDOGDAUATGSIOVONIONSueNOGUCELNCOTS! TO 
its SUGSERSbecRCCSTER Cea NURE OST STENT aE 


pureete 
pecaesness 


Let the rhythmic music of the Victor 


Ten Folk-Dance Records by Victor Band 
which should be in every school 
17567 { The Needle’s Eye (2) Jolly is the Miller 


10 in. 75c — (2) Oats, Peas, Beans and Barley 





T TITIT 









17568 {Let Us Chase the Squirrel (2) How D’ye Do 
10 ; 756 My Partner (3) The Muffin Man 
oe | Soldier Boy (2) Did You Ever See a Lassie 
17761 Rae Let Us Be Joyful (2) Kulldansen No. 2 
10 in. 75c|Seven Pretty Girls (2) The First of May 
17084 {The Shoemaker (Danish) 
i0 in. 75c|Klappdans (Swedish) 
17158 {I See You (Swedish) 
10 in. 75c\ Dance of Greeting (Danish) 
18010 f Sellenger’s Round (Old English 
10 in. 75c|Gathering Peascods (Old English) 


Norwegian Mountain 
ye | March 
10 in. 75c tte | Caseuy Dance (Pop 
Goes the Weasel) 
17085 [ aaenee Polka (Fjall- 
10 in. 75c naispolska) (Swedish) 
| Bleking (Swedish) 
Newcastle (2) Sweet 
18004 Kate (Old English) 
10 in. 75c| Black Nag (2) Grim- 
stock (Old English) 
Irish Lilt (2) Highland 
17331 Schottische (Scotch) 
10 in. 75c) Hop Mor Annika 
(Sw edish) 


aes Dum rey mm 
— ——— - . errr 











I: EDUCATIONAL USE. For further information write to 
He Educational Department 

sh: - 7 e 

Eh: Victor Talking Machine Co. 

EH; Victor XXV Camden, N. J. 

1 Fi $67.50 special quotation 

‘| to schools only 

5 | 
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Hear these selections at your ne 
obtain a copy of the LIST OF NEW RECORDS FOR 











Calisthenics with the Victor, Waco, Texas 





School Preparedness 


A well-developed body is the best preparation for a well-developed mind. 
All that is needed is plenty of sunshine, fresh air and exercise, and an 


Victor and Victor Records. 


accompany your pupils in marching, 


calisthenics, mass drills, folk dances and singing games. 


Four New Victor Records for School Use 


School Marches 


Jolly General March (Neil Moret) 
Conway’s Band 
35608 | Patriotic Medley March, No.1 (1) Hail 
12 bag Columbia (2) Red, W hite and Blue (3) 





Tramp, Tramp, Tramp (4) Battle Hymn 
of the Republic Victor Military Band 


Xylophone Selections 
(1) Dorothy (Old English Dance) (Seymour 


18216 Smith) (2) Gavotte from “Mignon” 
lin, 7S (Ambroise Thomas) | William H. Reitz 
: * *“*1(1) Moment Musical (Schubert) (2) Mazurka 
(Chopin) William H. Reitz 


Songs from ‘‘Hiawatha” 


((1) Ewa-Yea! (2) Wah-wah-taysee (From 
‘‘Hiawatha’s Childhood’’) (Bessie M. 
Whiteley-H. W. Longfellow) Elsie Baker 

35617 | (1) By the Shores of Gitchie Gumee (2) 
i2in.$1.25] Then the Little Hiawatha (From ‘‘Hia- 
watha’s Childhood’’) (H. W. Longfellow- 

Bessie M, Whiteley) Olive Kline-Elizabeth 

q Wheeler-Marguerite Dunlap 





Band Accompaniments to Community Songs 


(1) Drink to Me Only With Thine Eyes (Old 
English Air) (2) Flow Gently, Sweet Afton 
18177 (James E, Spillman) Victor Military Band 
(1) Annie Laurie (Lady John Scott) (2) 
Love’s Old Sweet Song (Molloy) (From 
as Pips Songs for Community Singing’’—C, 
sirchard & Co.) Victor Military Band 


10 in. 75e 





arest Victor dealer’s, and 


When the Victor is not in use, the HIS M ASTERS VOK f 
horn can be placed under the instru 
ment safe and secure from danger, 
and the cabinet can be locked to pro- 
tect it from dust and promiscuous use 
by irresnonsible people. 
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PRESENT HIGH 
PRIGES OF PAPER 


Will be Reflected in 
Higher Prices for 
Text Books. 


or even slighted 
double up in work 


tion 
Sense. 

















SPRINGFIELD, 





Take Gare---Preserve and Protect 


Your books N()W IN USE ty ordering the 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Waterproof, Germproof and Weatherproof 
Made of Pure Fibres and Wear like Leather 


THE HOLDEN PATENT 
BOOK COVER COMPANY 


Miles C. Holden, Pres. 


mercial. 


price, $38.00. 


MASS. 427 Atlas Block 








*‘McIntosh Lanterns are Honest Lanterns”’ 


This war, now, it may 


very greatly reduce the number of your teachers. 
them may go to the front 


If they do, the cause of education can not be dropped, 
it must go on. 


The great aid to teaching efficiency is visual instrue- 
teaching through the eye-gate 


Our new catalog E 
industrial subjects 
The slide lists are pedagocically arranged accord- 
ing to standard texts, and so listed that it is easy to find what 
you want to illustrate any lesson. 


They put new life and real interest into the work, in 
the realistic, vivid pictures they present. 
to your teacher’s efficiency. 

And to project these slides, there is nothing like the 
Automatic Sciopticon 
filled Mazda lamp and (patented) automatic slide changer 
Other lanterns, $25.00 un. 





McINTOS 


Some of 
at least take service. 


The remaining force must 
it must increase its efficiency. 


utilizing the Master 


covers the Western Hemisphere in 
and geography—physical, political, com- 


They add 80% 


(shown below) with 400 watt 


gas- 


Slide catalogs are 
constantly in prepara- 
tion. We'll be glad to 
receive your suggestions 
and to otherwise co- 
operate in preparing just 
what you require. 





STEREOPTICON 
COMPANY 
Chicago 








(Concluded from Page 38) 
quires a few cents to be expended about once in 
two or three months. To bring the humidity of 
the air from 78 per cent to 55 per cent might 
cost as much as a dollar a month per building. 

Such a heating and ventilating plant has one 
weak spot, however, it has not yet been made 
fool-proof. 

And here are 
munity pays anywhere 
thirty thousand dollars for a heating and ven 
tilating plant that will deliver the required 
amount of air, provided that the classrooms are 


the facts of the case: A com 


from. ten thousand to 


not over seated. Because of a lack of training 
on the part of those responsible, the plant fails 
to ventilate; then the community is called upon 
to pay for open-air classes, so that the pupils 
may have clean air. And there you are. 

Here is one instance of the lack of judgment 
shown in the establishment of an open-air class. 
The school board had just paid several thousand 
dollars for the enlargement of a heating and 
ventilating plant, adding exhaust fans to the 
system. Prior to the enlargement the ventila- 
tion had been defective from the fact that the 
registers were located in recesses of the class- 
rooms into which cloaks and wraps were stowed 
until the exhaust The 
open-air class was placed in one of these rooms 


was greatly impeded. 

not with windows wide open, but with win 
dows closed! The room in question was cut off 
from the ventilating system of the building; it 
was supplied by air pumped into it by an expen- 
sive patented apparatus. This was done so that 
the pupils could have fresh, pure air, and yet 
the pure air in question is taken into the duct 
only a few feet away from the intake that sup- 
plies the rest of the building. 

For such a state of affairs there is but one 


Who 
Well, 
a janitor do we make 
not he has 
about the 


hygienic and sanitary conditions necessary in a 


namely—pitiful ignorance. 
is to blame? Why, the janitor, of course. 
is he? When we employ 


it our business to learn whether or 


explanation, 


been trained to know something 


school building’? Is the building provided with 
a hygrometer? Has the intake of the air sys- 
tem been provided with sereens to keep flying 
dust out of the 
whether or 


air ducts? Ineidentally, do we 


ascertain not the principal of the 
school possesses the knowledge necessary to look 
after sanitary conditions ? 

there is a physician who per- 
duties of health officer. Is the health 
officer required to examine and report on the 


Has he 
had the training to enable him to do this quickly 


In every city 
forms the 


quality of the air in school classrooms ? 


Has he 


humidity of the air in a 


measured the 
Has he 
Has he ever 
examined the dust of the building in order to 


and conclusively 7 ever 
classroom ?¢ 
ever tested it for carbon monoxide? 
determine its character—or the bacterium con- 
tent of the air? 
building from one year’s end to another? 


school 
Who 


elects the board of education and the adminis- 


Does he ever enter a 


trative officers of the city ? 

The fault is with the community itself; and 
whenever the community desires wholesome air 
in its school buildings, a trained janitor to sup- 
ply it, a school board to enforce sanitary regula- 
tions, and a health officer to supervise them, all 
these things will be forthcoming. 

Moral: The ease with which a community 
falls for educational fads is equalled only by 
the patience with which it endures them. 


County Uniformity of Schools vs. State Uniformity 


A Brief Statement Submitted to the Committee on Public Education 
of the City Club of Chicago on Feb. 24th, 1917, by W. R. Barnes 


County Uniformity has been adopted com- 
Arkansas, Maryland, So. 
Dakota, Wisconsin, Missouri and Washington, 
Illinois, Michi 


Of the latter group [Iowa has 


pletely by six states: 


and partially in four, Iowa, 
gan and Qhio. 
the plan in a large majority of its counties; in 
the other states movements have recently been 
that direction. Of the 
Missouri and Washington changed to this plan, 
both to 


school officials and the public after an unsatis- 


started in first group 


which is giving general satisfaction 
factory experience of state uniformity, which in 
each case was long enough for a thoro test. In- 


deed it might be stated in this connection, show 


ing a degree of dissatisfaction with state unl- 
formity, that in several states having nominal 
state uniformity it really amounts to only rural 
after a 
recently 


uniformity. Kentucky, for instance, 


number of years of state uniformity 
exempted all important towns and cities, and 
this sort of exemption in some degree also exists 
in Georgia, South Carolina, West Virginia, 
North Carolina and ‘Texas. 

We hear much these days about home rule. 


Surely any argument for home rule would apply 


to county uniformity as compared with State 
I submit that it is impossible for 
any board to select for State Uniformity any 


Uniformity. 
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has placed the Balopticon in 


These 
from $45 up. 
only $25 up. 


neous. 


NEW YORK 








Balopticon 


The Perfect Stereopticon 


a class by 
greatly simplifying operation and furnishing clearer, more 


current to operate than the corresponding A. C. Are. 

The combination models project both slides and opaque 
objeets (maps, specimens, photos, ete.) Interchange between 
the two forms of projection is instanta- 

models range in price 
Models for lantern slides 


WASHINGTON 





Bausch 8 lomb—— 


Of the five senses, sight most easily influences the mind, Teaching through 
the eye is greatly simplified by Bausch and 


itself. Besides 


Price, $34. 


Special terms to Educational Institutions. 


Our illustrated price lists of Balopticon and Microscopes, as well as 
our other optical products, will be mailed free on request. 


Bausch £3 Jomb Optical ©. 


411 ST. PAUL STREET ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 


Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, Binoculars, Projec- 
tion Lanterns (Balopticons) and other High-Grade Optical Products 


Lomb optical 


Microscopes 


The Accepted Standard 


The recent adaptation of the new Gas-filled Mazda Lamp In our extensive line will be 
adapted to the stringent requirements of educational work. 
Accurate, sturdy, able to withstand the most exacting usage. 
evenly distributed illumination, this lamp requires much less FS 2 is a great favorite with educational institutions. 
It has side fine adjustment, slow enough for higher powers 
and affords unusually large space for object manipulation. 
The new crystal black finish of base and arm will be found 
remarkably durable and reagent proof. 

Other models, $18 up. 

Simple microscopes, $2.50 up. 





products. 


found models peculiarly 











list of books which is equally well adapted to the 
needs of all the schools, owing to the variations 
in the schools in respect to length of term, equip 
ment, quality and strength of teaching force, 
and the character of prevailing population. For 
instanee would the books which might be best 
adapted to the needs of a school with a school 
year of eight months located in a coal-mining 
district be equally satisfactory in the schools of 
Oak Park or 


months ? 


Evanston with a year of ten 

Under ideal conditions the teacher who knows 
her pupils and who knows her own limitations 
should have the selection of the books she must 
use, that is the tools with which she works. But 
in our present complex civilization the tendency 
is to over-legislate, and the law makers seem to 
distrust the people. So if the privilege of selec 
tion must be denied the teachers, the smaller the 
unit for which any Board makes selection the 
ereater may be the individual influence of those 
who know what they want. 

One of the difficulties of public school admin 
istration is the almost inevitable standardiza- 
tion of both children and teachers. It is very 
well to standardize machinery equipment and 
supplies, but to standardize individuals is to 
erush ambition and to level genius. The Ameri 
ean people if they are wise will resist any af 
tempt to standardize their school books. 

We in this country may well take pride in th 
fact that here are produced in almost bewilder 
ing variety the best school books in the world, 
considered pedagogically, mechanically and 
artistically. This is the result of open and 
active competition in a free market. Conve rsely, 


a restricted market, if such should eventuate 


from present day tendencies would naturally 


retard that most desirable sort of development. 


But it is a fact, I believe that is indisputable, 
that under County Uniformity the very best 
books are generally in use—much higher in 
quality than the usual average of state adopted 


books. 
can be set apart as absolutely the best (despite 


Of course no one book on any subject 


the arguments of school-book agents) but in 
every subject there is a group of books which 
may easily rank among the best, and these are 
the ones which generally are adopted under 
County Uniformity. 

But, it will be argued, that under State Uni 
It must be admitted 
state-adopted books are cheaper 


formity books are cheaper. 
that usually 
than others, and it may be asserted that they are 
for the most part cheaper, not only in price but 
in every other way. The slogan “cheaper school 
books” is a shibboleth of many a cheap politician 
who makes a football of the question. 

In selecting books which have so large an in 
fluence on our young people the cost is the least 
[ hold no brief for the school- 
book publishers in the matter of cost, but really 


important factor. 


it is not excessive considering that we are sup 
plied with the best, and in any event it is only 
a small proposition of family expenses. It is 
less annually than the cost of candy consumed 
by school children. 

How inconsistent it is to spend almost without 
limit to secure for our schools the utmost pos 
sible in buildings and equipment, and at the 
same time be satisfied with less than the best 
Bal books, 


most important factor in school equipment. 


which next to the teacher form th: 


A GREAT COUNTY. 


Concluded from Page 26) 
In this county there is a superintendent and 
five assistants. This supervision costs $26,000 


annually, Mr. J. E. Wherry and Mr. H. §S. 


Replogle receiving $3,000 each; Mr. W. S. Bryan 
and Mr. Orton Lowe, $4,000 each; Mr. C. E. 
Dickey, $5,000, and Supt. Samuel Hamilton who 
has held office for thirty one consecutive years, 
$7,000, 

In Pennsylvania: the salary of an assistant 
county superintendent is $1,200; and this legal 
impediment had to be overcome in order to find 
money to pay these assistants each of whom is 
This im- 
pediment was removed by voting a salary of 


selected because of superior ability. 


$20,000 to the county superintendent and direct- 
ing him to employ these assistants, paying to 
each enough money monthly to make their 
salaries the sums designated. There is possibly 
no other place in the nation where such a plan 
is in operation to provide legitimate salaries for 
assistant superintendents when those provided 
by law are inadequate. For thirty-one years 
Supt. Hamilton has been at the head of the 
He is the oldest 
superintendent in point of service in Pennsyl- 
vania, and is out-ranked in length of service 
by very few in the nation. 


schools of that great courity. 


Supt. M. H. Moore of Fort Worth, Tex., has 
been re-elected. 

Supt. John L. Silvernale of Menominee, Mich., 
has been re-elected for a three-year term. His 
salary will be $3,200 for the first year, $3,200 
for the second year and $3,500 for. the third year. 

Mr. C. F. Hedges, of Kimberly, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Neenah, to 
succeed the late E. M. Beeman. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has adopted a 
resolution creating three new district superin- 
tendencies. The positions will be filled with the 
promotion of District Superintendents Samuel B. 
Allisgn, William M. Roberts and Ernest E. Cole. 

7 elinbeny Ind. A simple style of dress has 
been decided upon for the graduation of the 
senior class. Girls will wear Peter Thompson 
dresses with gold colored ties and white shoes. 
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Read what Prof. Ellis, of the University 
of Texas, the greatest student of Public 
Hygiene, says about 





The original Washable Liquid Wall Paint, the 
most successful finish for Walls of Schools. Be- 
ware of imitation. Anything offered like it is 
an imitation. Send for book of tints, combina- 
tions, and Prof. Ellis’ suggestions. 


clastic Interior Finish 


is the varnish which is used in many schools, 
even when being built, because when any 
water or the sweating of a new building is on 
it, it is not affected. 


ZINOLIN 


(non poisonous ) 
“Arnold-ized” ZINC paint 


is the All-Zinc, No-Lead Paint for the outside. 
Send for circulars telling of this. 


Keystone Varnish Company 





DOORS THAT DEFY 
FIRE AND TIME! 














Dahlstrom Metall 


Would you specify wood doors, 
wood gratings, and wood dampers 
for stoves and furnaces? 

Would a stove or furnace thus 
equipped be fire-proof, safe, or of 
any practical value? 

Would you use any wood what- 
soever in the construction of a 
stove or furnace? 


Then why specify wood doors 
and trim for a building and then 
call that building “FIREPROOF?” 


The interior trim of a fireproof 
building should be as fireproof as 
the walls, floors, and ceilings, and 
of the best quality material ob- 
tainable. If this isn’t done, then 
the building is not fireproof. 


THE DAHLSTROM 
PRODUCTS 


are quality products of proven 
superiority. They have stood the 
tests of the two greatest destructive 
forces known to mankind—FIRE 
and TIME. 

The original cost of THE DAHL- 
STROM PRODUCTS is the last 
and only cost—therefore the most 
economical product to use in the 
long run. 


Proofs for the asking 


ic Door Company 


Executive Offices and Plant 
No. 10 Blackstone Avenue 


Jamestown, N. Y. 








No. 17 Otsego Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








Branches and Representatives in All Principal Cities 











“THE STATUS OF SUMMER SCHOOLS 


A valuable circular of information on summer 
schools has just been issued by the United States 
Bureau of Education for the use of city super- 
intendents and school-board members. The cir- 
cular is the result of a questionnaire prepared 
by Mr. W. S. Deffenbaugh, specialist in school 
administration, on the organization of summer 
schools, the courses of study and other details of 
the administration of these schools. The facts 
gathered relate to the summer of 1916. 

The circular indicates that there is a growing 
tendency toward widening the function of the 
summer school so that it now offers many facil- 
ities of the regular schools and some activities 
which could not be attempted during the ordi- 
nary academic year. This is particularly true 
of the special aid classes for students who have 
failed of promotion and of the industrial and art 
classes, and gardening and playground activities. 

The following is a brief summary of the re- 
turns received by the Bureau of Education: 

High Schools. 

One hundred and nine cities report summer 
high schools. In 75 cities the summer session 
may be attended by all pupils; in the other cities 
only by those who have failed or who are excep- 
tionally bright. 

Table showing number of weeks school was in 
session (103 reporting). 


6 weeks in 53 cities. 
8 weeks in 24 cities. 
7 weeks in §8 cities. 
5 weeks in §8 cities. 
9 weeks in 4 cities. 
10 weeks in 3 cities. 
4 weeks in 2 cities. 
12 weeks in 1 city. 


Per cent of those who failed in one or more 
subjects in regular term and who made up sub- 
jects and secured a promotion. (55 reporting.) 


Per Cent. No. of Cities 
eee ree 11 
7 ae SP Pe ene 
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51-60 ee eee ee See : 

41-50 

31-40 
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11-20 ere es ‘ ; ; ais 
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Per cent of those who did not fail in regular 

term, but who gained a half year by attending 

summer school. 
Per Cent. 
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No. of Cities 


UE ea eee errr ee 
81-90 we 4 
71-80 2 
61-70 1 
51-60 1 
41-50 1 
31-40 . ORE oe eee ene oa 
21-30 a ee ee ee ee ee 
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Lee then 11......6. ee 24 


In the cities where a tuition fee is charged for 
attendance upon summer school this fee is 
usually from $3 to $5 a subject. Many cities that 
do not charge tuition failed te report the cost of 
maintaining the summer school for high school 
students. The following table shows for a few 
cities the cost per pupil enrolled: 
oT a | $ 7.00 for aterm of 6 weeks. 
Cambridge, Mass. .... 2.56 foraterm of 5 weeks. 
Detroit, Mich, 15.08 for a term of 8 weeks. 
ie Ue | ee 5.57 for a term of 8 weeks. 
Butte, Mont. ......... 10.20 for aterm of 8 weeks. 
NO@WOPE, IN. decscesc 5.00 for a term of 6 weeks. 
Brracuse, N. Y....... 2.90 for a term of 6 weeks 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 12.70 for a term of 9 weeks. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 6.48 for a term of 7 weeks. 
Dayton, GR10 «... 26.0% 8.27 for a term of 9 weeks. 
Peeemerem, FO. scsee- 6.18 for a term of 6 weeks 
Richmond, Va. ... 4.26 for a term of 6 weeks. 


Elementary Schools. 

Two hundred and eleven cities report ele- 
mentary summer schools. In 68 cities these 
schools are for all grades from the first to the 
eighth, inclusive. In the other cities the sum- 
mer session is usually for children in the inter- 


mediate and grammar grades. In 95 cities the 
summer schools are maintained for any child in 
the grades admitted to the summer schools. In 
the other cities the summer school is usually for 
those pupils who have failed; in some for both 
those who have failed and for those who are 
exceptionally bright. 

The following table shows the number of weeks 
the elementary summer schools were in session. 
(194 reporting.) 


6 weeks in 114 cities. 
8 weeks in 37 cities. 
5 weeks in 15 cities. 
4 weeks in 12 cities. 
7 weeks in 7 cities. 


12 weeks in __ 6 cities. 
10 weeks in 2 cities. 
11 weeks in 1 city. 
Table showing per cent of pupils who had 
failed and who made up work and secured a pro- 
motion. (153 reporting.) 


Per Cent. No. of Cities 
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31-40 bth REG RON o3 ee d2e ev eda 8 
21-30 5 hi Bede 6c ied dose w0ae Keane. Te 
11-20 sin eae se Oe eal 6 
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Per cent of those who had not failed and who 
gained a half year because of attendance at 
summer school. 


Per Cent. No. of Cities 
eee eee eee iaa on 
81-90 e< pit ‘5 a ee 9 
71-80 ‘a oh . bs na - 5 
61-70 ha Pe ea vd os ven 3 
51-60 + — .s seas ga 1 
41-50 Peat naihe ate wie Fh errr ee 1 
31-40 cava 1 
21-30 5 
11-20 ee eee 7 
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In 139 of the cities reporting, the elementary 
summer schools are maintained at public expense. 
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Globe-Wernicke Bookcases and Filing Cabinets in the 


You Can Rely Absolutely Upon 


(slobe-Wernicke 


Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets Wood and Steel 


For Quality, Durability, Finish, Low Price and as Improved to the 
hesitate to buy Globe-Wernicke Products because their Reputation 


tensive line of filing cab- 
inets made will be found 
in the Globe - Wernicke 
Catalogue No. 817-J.S. 
With this a book explain- 
ing Equipment and Sup- 
plies for Universities, Col- 
leges and Schools will be 
included, this latter be- 
ing a good book for every 
educator’s desk. 


For Sectional Bookcases 
ask for Catalogue 
No. 115-J.S. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 
CINCINNATI 
BRANCH STORES 

New York 4 
Chicago 2 

Boston 
Philadelphia 

St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. 


highest degree of Perfection. 
guarantees your satisfaction. 





High School Superintendent’s Office in which Globe- 
Wernicke Bookcases and Filing Cabinets are used. 


You do not 
The most ex- 
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In the others a tuition fee is charged, averaging 
about $5 a term of six weeks. 

The following table shows the cost per pupil 
enrolled in a few cities maintaining elementary 
summer schools at public expense: 
misnee, APE. 6sckeis ve $ 5.50 for term of 
Fort Smith, Ark...... 
East Chicago, Ind..... 
Iowa City, Iowa 
Boston, Mass. ...... 
Brockton, Mass. 
Eveleth, Minn. 

Butte, Mont 
Great Falls, Mont... 
BPOEPOIt, REIGN. occ es 
Grand Rapids, Mich... 
Omaha, Nebr. ....... 
Newark, N. J..... +4 
East Orange, N. J.... 
Buffalo, N. Y....... 
New York City.... 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 
Piqua, Ohio ...... 
Charlotte, N. C.. 


8 weeks. 
4.67 for term of 10 weeks. 
2.55 for term of 7 weeks. 
2.75 forterm of 6 weeks 
2.62 for term of 7 weeks. 
3.10 for term of 6 weeks 

10.72 for term of 11 weeks. 
7.99 forterm of 8 weeks. 
6.81 fortermof 8 weeks 
4.06 forterm of 8 weeks. 
3.60 for term of 6 weeks. 
3.50 for term of 6 weeks. 
3.55 for term of 6 weeks 
5.07 for term of 6 weeks. 
1.40 forterm of 4 weeks. 
3.55 forterm of 6 weeks. 
4.98 forterm of 8 weeks. 
1.80 for term of 6 weeks. 

2.56 forterm of 6 weeks. 

s 

6 


3.46 for term of weeks. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 5.20 for term of weeks. 
Newcastle, Pa. ... 38.06 forterm of 6 weeks. 
Richmond, Va. ....... 3.84 for term of 10 weeks 

Approximately 75 per cent of those who fail of 
promotion at the end of the regular term gain 
their promotion by attending the summer session. 
In a school enrolling 100 summer school pupils 
75 would gain a promotion at a total cost of about 
$500. To carry these 75 pupils thru another 
semester would cost approximately $20 per pupil 
or $1,500. The summer school thus saves the 
city $1,000 and saves the child five months of his 
school life. 


Mr. E. A. Freeman, district superintendent of 
the Grand Rapids, Minn., public schools has been 
re-elected at a salary of $3,300. Mr. Freeman is 
now serving his thirteenth year as head of the 
Grand Rapids schools. 

Boise, Idaho. Supt. C. E. Rose has been un 
animously re-elected for three years at an in 
crease in salary. Mr. Rose was formerly prin 
cipal of the high gchool for a period of ten years 























THE DENVER SCHOOL SITUATION. 

The school board of Denver, Colorado, on 
March 26th, precipitated another upheaval of the 
school system when, by a vote of three to two, 
it discharged Supt. Carlos M. Cole, who had been 
head of the schools since July, 1915. 

The resolution ordering the dismissal received 
the support of directors Hilliard, Guyer and 
Jones, and followed the presentation of charges 
and the refusal of Supt. Cole to tender his resig- 
nation. 

Following the dismissal, Mr 
of the Manual Training High 
pointed to succeed Mr. Cole. 

The activities of the following Wednesday were 
centered about the declination of Mr. Kepner and 
the selection of Mr. Frank H. Clark of the 
Columbian School, as the second choice. This 
was followed by an uprising of the enraged citi- 
zens in which were mingled threats, protests 
and denunciations. After the election of Mr. 
Clark had been attained by the three factionists, 
the board adjourned for the day. 

The situation, following the meeting of the 
board on March 3lst, remains unchanged. In 
fact, two superintendents are in charge. Mr. 
Cole contends that he is still superintendent by 
virtue of his contract which does not expire until 
1918. Mr. Clark who holds that he is the head 
of the schools, endeavors to steer clear of open 
conflict with Mr. Cole. 

It is expected that a recall petition will be be- 
gun against Directors Hilliard, Jones and Guyer. 
AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

Thomas Boutall, 81, has resigned from the 


service of the Cleveland board, after nearly a 
quarter century of service to the schools. Mr. 


Harry V. Kepner, 
School, was ap- 


Boutall was a member of the board for ten years 
and superintendent of the school workshop for 
thirteen years. 

Superior, Wis. The board has ordered that 
pupils in the schools salute the flag each day and 
sing “The Star Spangled Banner.” 

New York, N. Y. Formal approval of the pro- 
posed teachers’ pension plan known as the Lock- 
wood-Ellenbogen Bill, has been given by the 
school board. The bill which establishes a sound 
pension plan, proposes to provide a pension for 
every member of the teaching force, after 35 
years of service. The city will bear the fund’s 
administrative expenses. It will be liable for all 
payments to teachers. 

Mr. Leo Arnstein has recently been appointed 
executive manager of the New York Board of 
Education. The office carries a salary of $10,000. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The board has employed a 
trained social worker to do intensive home visit- 
ing in one of the poorer districts of the city. 
The new employe is given the duty of looking up 
cases where pupils are kept out of school thru 
lack of proper clothing, immorality and neglect 
by parents. It was felt that the number of such 
cases was beyond the power of the teachers and 
attendance officers to cope with. 

Bulletin No. 3 of the Public Education Asso- 
ciation of Chicago which has just been issued, 
considers the three important issues in the pro- 
posed legislation regarding the board. The asso- 
ciation comes out openly for a small board of 
education and especially an unpaid board. 

The policy regarding an elective or an ap- 
pointive board is not clearly defined, but an argu- 
ment is presented for an elective board. It is 
pointed out that in some cities where appointed 
boards are in order, the lines of political control 
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HE beautiful, new University of Cincinnati is an excellent ex- 
ample of modern school architecture. It is fully equipped with 


Berger’s Steel Lockers 


Strongly and rigidly built, these lockers 
harmonize with the attractive interiors of modern schools. They 
are flexible in arrangement, fire resisting and durable. 

May we suggest an economical arrangement for your school? 

Wrile for Details and Folder Y. A. 


® The Berger Manufacturing Co., Canton, O. 


Branches: Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis, San Francisco, 
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are so well laid that a change to an elected board 
is imperatively needed. There are other cities 
where the elected board is equally at the mercy 
of petty politics. The most necessary thing in 
each case is the prompt rescue of the school 
system from the dangers which spring from the 
same Cause. 

A small board is urged because it employs 
trained specialists to do the work of the schools, 
instead of trying to do all of the work itself. 
The small board which is guided by the opinions 
of its specialists, has little time for talking and 
every opportunity for carrying out the policies 
of the schools. 

The bulletin shows that only a few cities pay 
their boards of education. Where school trustees 
are paid and compelled to devote their entire 
time to the schools, they attempt to earn their 
salaries so conscientiously that they usurp the 
functions of the trained experts. 

Paducah, Ky. The board has ordered that the 
American flag be placed on each of the ten school 
buildings. 

The Rev. A. O. MacDonald, whose dismissal as 
supervising principal of the schools of Hamilton 
Township, New Jersey, has been ordered by the 
board, has appealed to the State Board of Educa- 
tion. Rev. MacDonald was charged with insub- 
ordination and unbecoming conduct and his dis- 
missal was upheld by State Commissioner Ken- 
dall. 

The Philadelphia board of education has recent- 
ly taken steps for the purchase of the Penn 
Mutual Building for use as an administrative 
building. The structure which is ten stories 
high, was erected in 1892 at a cost of more than 
one million dollars. The sale price was $600,000 

Mrs. A. H. Hoffman, of Des Moines, Ia., has 
the unique distinction of being the first woman 
to fill the office of president of the board. Mrs. 
Hoffman is a college graduate and a former 
teacher and has already done some constructive 
work in connection with the operation of the 
schools. 

The Chicago board of education has ordered 
the establishment of a bureau of economy under 
the business manager of the schools. The new 
bureau is to work with the committee on audit 
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Send You This 





Our new Drafting Furniture Catalog, which is just off the 
press, is one of the most attractive and up-to-date of its kind. 
If you contemplate the installation of any Mechanical Draw- 
ing or Manual Training Equipment it will pay you to have 


In asking for this catalog you place yourself under no obliga- 
We trust you will ask us to send you a copy. 


Write today. 


The Frederick Post Co. 


Chicago 





and is to make a continuous study of ways and 
means of increasing the efficiency of the school 
department and of keeping down costs. 

The boys of the Irwin High School at Irwin, 
Pa., early in March, at a general meeting in the 
school auditorium, adopted a resolution to the 
effect that tobacco is harmful and that they 
would discontinue its use. In affirming their 
intention, the boys surrendered pipes, cigarets 
and tobacco. 

At the conclusion of the voting a committee 
was appointed to draw up a formal pledge which 
each boy will be asked to sign, as a means of 
making the decision more binding 

The action of the students has been given the 
approval of the faculty and is expected to make 
for better health and higher efficiency among the 
student body. 

Springfield, Mass. The school board has re 
fused a petition of the students asking for the 
establishment of military training in the high 
school. In making its decision, the board was 
guided by the recommendations of the military 
commission, concurring in the belief that physi- 
cal training for boys offers better opportunities 
for military development than military drill. 

Supt. Ernest L. Thurston of Washington, D. 
C., has ordered that pupils in the schools carry 
out the flag salute daily. 

Mr. George C. Hitt has been appointed busi- 
ness director of the schools at Indianapolis, Ind., 
to succeed John E. Cleland. 

Mr. George McDonald has been named business 
manager of the board at Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The board has ordered that 
the American flag be displayed on every school 
house from the opening of school in the morning 
until sundown. 

Oakland, Cal. The board has substituted the 
title of custodian for janitor in designating the 
caretaker of school buildings. 

John Harris, secretary of the board of Shamo- 
kin, Pa., for fifteen years, died on March 8th 
from a complication of diseases. 

Herbert N. Morrill has been re-elected business 
manager of the school board at Grand Rapids, 


Mich. 


Mr. Austin C. Price, of Boise, Ida., has been 
appointed business manager for the Idaho State 
Board, to succeed J. Fred Williams. 

J. W. Armstrong, president of the board at 
New Albany, Ky., died March 22nd after a brief 
illness of heart trouble. He had been a member 
of the board for three years and was serving his 
second term. 

The school board of Los Angeles, Cal., has noti 
fied teachers and employes that organized politi- 
cal activity in the matter of candidates for the 
board will result in dismissal. The board is sup- 
ported by Supt. Shiels in its effort to eliminate 
politics. 

Haverhill, Mass. The board has adopted a 
schedule of pay for janitors. The salaries are as 
follows: 

For four and six-room buildings, eight of the 
former and one of the latter, $700 per year; eight- 
room buildings, six in number, $750; ten-room 
buildings, three in number, $800; twelve-room 
buildings and hall, one in number, $900; four- 
teen-room buildings, one in number, $900; fifteen- 
room buildings and hall, one in number, $975; 
sixteen-room buildings and hall, one in number, 
$1,000; high school janitor, $1,000, and two assist- 
ant high school janitors, $700 each. 

Peoria, Ill. The popularity of the Proctor 
Recreation Center and the good which it is ac- 
complishing are well illustrated in a recent re- 
port of Supt. A. H. Hiatt. The total recorded 
uses during the year, including baths, swimming 
pool, billiards and bowling reached 280,000. 
There were 662 reservations of the hall and club 
rooms and a total usage of each gymnasium of 
45,000. In addition to the regular work, twelve 
basketball teams and six indoor baseball teams 
meet each week for scheduled games. 

Minneapolis, Minn. Each child in the public 
schools is to have equal opportunity to partici- 
pate in games and plays in school gymnasiums, 
thru instructions recently contained in a bulletin 
sent out from the superintendent’s office. The 
aim of the physical education department is to 
encourage the participation of the strong as well 
as the weak and to offer equal opportunities for 
physical development. 
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CLOW Fee 


(Madden’s Patent) 
The Fountain That Revolutionized a Nation’s Method of Drinking 
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R-714 Combination Bubble and — 
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| © Think before you drink. © 8 The Modern School 
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Buffalo School Board 
Buys One Hundred 


PALL STEE 


FIREPROOF 4 





better. 


Using a ‘‘Schick’’ means 
Economy -- Safety -- Profit 


A Schick Baler will pay for itself and earn money in any school. It eliminates the 
risk of fire starting in piles of waste paper. It turns waste into profit. Waste paper 
is higher in price than ever. No one can afford to destroy a single pound of it. Paper 
mills are begging for all they can get and paying big prices. i 
waste not only because of the safety feature but because baled waste brings higher 
prices than unbaled. 

The Schick is strong, simple, easy to oper- 
ate—most compact baler onthe market. Boy 
can operate. Takes up less room than a pile 
of waste on floor. 
because it pays for itself and earns money 


loss in waste paper 


now. 


school and college 
with selling ability. 





rok ok Ce & 
P Halors 


We recently sold one hundred No. 2 Schick Fire-Proof Paper Balers—two 
solid car-loads—to the City of Buffalo, N. Y., for use in the public schools. 
The School Board selected the Schick in preference to any other baler on 
the market not because it is cheaper, but because it is stronger, safer, 


It’s important to bale 


**How to Make Money in Waste Paper’’ will 
reveal startling facts to you. Shows enormous 
destroyed. 
Tells how this waste can be turned 
into cash. Send for your copy 


SALESMEN AND JOBBERS WANTED 


Good opportunity for 
students 


DAVENPORT MFG. CO. 
Dept. 5-B, Davenport, lowa 
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purchases NOW. 





FIR E- 
PROOF 


Really costs nothing proof receptacle. 


besides. PRICE 
. os 

Many of our customers say that the Schick tC 

Baler pays for itself the first year; some say No. 1, 14x 18x28 in $25.00 

it will do itin a few months. Depends upon ’ 9 — 9 on 

the amount of waste you have. Made in No. a 16x20x30 mn . 2 OU 
six sizes, the right size for every school. No. 3, 20x 24x32 in 79.00 

Write Today for This Free Book — . — , 
and Special Offer to Schools GUARANTEED against defective parts lor 
one year. Built to last for years. 


















10,000 now in use 


high 


BUY EARLY 
Prices Going Up 


Owing to the continued increase in cost of material, prices are 
bound to advance and the wise buyer will profit by making 


TAKE A PROFIT FROM YOUR WASTE PAPER 


The scarcity of raw materials is causing paper to advance in 
price beyond all previous marks. Help the country by saving 
your waste and profit by the high market by baling it in the 


You will then be in a position to ‘sell 
your waste at a profit of LOO to 500 
per cent on the investment. In addi- 
tion you will reduce your fire risk by 
keeping your paper stored in a fire- 


Used by leading schools all over the U. S 


Write for Spe cial Proposition 
to Schools 


ISTEEL PAPER 


BALER 
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BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

Bids on the construction of new school build- 
ings in the state of Utah must be on a competi- 
tive basis, and architects will be asked for bids 
on that basis, according to a recent decision of 
county and state school officials. The new plan is 
expected to make substantial reductions in the 
cost of erecting school buildings. 

Cincinnati, O. The board has offered the use 
of school buildings as meeting places for com- 
munity groups, to discuss the several municipal 
questions. 

Detroit, Mich. A recommendation has been 
presented to the board asking that the fee sys- 
tem be abolished for reasons of economy. Since 
December 12, 1912, the board has paid Architects 
Malcomson & Higginsbotham $130,443 for plans 
and specifications for school buildings and for 
the supervision of the work. Under the fee 
system the architects collect five per cent of the 
cost of construction. The profit to the firm is 
the difference between the gross receipts and 
the expenses. 

The Detroit board has amended its rule govern- 
ing the appointment of janitors and engineers. 
In the future, janitors will be appointed by the 
chief engineer and appointment and retention 
will be based on efficiency. The new plan places 
the responsibility on one man and eliminates all 
political influences. 

Denver, Colo. At an open meeting of parents 
and taxpayers, with the members of the citizens’ 
survey committee, Chairman James H. Pershing 
declared that at least sixty per cent of the public 
school buildings were beyond the hope of econ- 
omical repair. The speakers were not backward 


in attributing sickness, inefficiency, blindness, 
stupidity, truancy, and even death itself to the 
wretched conditions in the west side schools. It 
is planned to hold a general meeting at which 
ways and means will be proposed for remedying 
the situation. 

Detroit, Mich. Standardization of plans for 
grade schools, and payment for these plans ac- 
cording to an average scale of architects’ fees, 
has been proposed by A. E. Gordon, a member of 
the board. It is the opinion of Mr. Gordon that 
plans of grade schools, no matter of what size, 
should be identical in layout and should permit 
of the use of one set of plans. In this way it is 
planned to make the estimates correspond with 
the actual cost of the schools at the time of 
erection. 

Boston, Mass. The city schools will require 
$6,423,000 to keep them in operation from Feb- 
ruary first of this year to January 31, 1918. 
Altho the budget this year represents an increase 
of $234,000 over last year’s estimate, the number 
of pupils to provide for is, and will undoubtedly, 
continue to be fewer than the number in 1915, 
and from 6,000 to 7,000 less than the number 
that would be in the schools were it not for 
abnormal conditions during the past two years. 
Annexes of from eight to ten rooms will be added 
to four schools. 

Birmingham, Ala. Under a new plan of dis- 
tributing school funds, adopted recently by the 
Jefferson County board, the city schools will re- 
ceive $520,000. The distribution is made under 
a per capita basis and includes the funds to be 
derived from the special three-mill tax. Under 


a former plan, Birmingham obtained $240,000, 
Bessemer $25,000 and the country $215,000. 

The Illinois Department of Public Instruction 
has been repeatedly consulted for information on 
the erection of small schools of from two to four 
rooms. To meet a well defined need, the Depart 
ment has employed Mr. R. L. Kelley to make a 
number of sketches of two, three and four-room 
school buildings. These sketches are freely dis- 
tributed to school boards in the small school 
districts who are in need of something tangible in 
determining upon the general plan of construc- 
tion. 

In the distribution of these sketch plans, the 
Illinois Department points out that no two 
schools present the same difficulties, and that 
therefore, it is wise to employ an architect to 
plan the details of the building with the needs 
of the school in mind. 

The cost of education for each pupil in the 
Minneapolis graded and high schools was $22 
in 1896 and $47 in 1916. The detailed figures 
show that the major items of increase are repre- 
sented by the salaries of superintendents, super- 
visors, principals and teachers which represent 
about 73 per cent of the total. The next largest 
items were engineers’ and janitors’ salaries which 
increased about six per cent, and fuel and light 
about five per cent. 

The school buildings of Washington, D. C., 
have been opened for use as public meeting 
places. The public use of school buildings has 
been ably championed by Miss Margaret Wilson. 
The victory was celebrated at the opening of the 
new $1,000,000 high school 

Council Bluffs, Ia. The board has definitely 
adopted the cottage plan of construction for 
school buildings. The plans to be submitted by 
the architects will contemplate the construction 
of unit buildings around a central quadrangle 
The administration building and heating plant 
will be separate with a central auditorium, and 
annexes will be used for study and classrooms. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. The board has included 
in its budget for 1917, a request for $2,500 to 
provide for an educational research department. 
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fixtures last as long as your building. 





FOREST AVENUE HIGH SCHOOL, AUSTIN, TEXAS 


“WOLFF PLUMBING” retards School Building Depreciation 


Don’t use substitutes for Wolff Plumb- 
ing. You can’t afford to let your schools’ 
reputation suffer by putting in cheap, 
unsanitary plumbing, with its endless 
train of expense. 


L. 


Wolff plumbing 


General Offices: 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 
WOLFF MFG. 
Manufacturers of 


PLUMBING 
EXCLUSIVELY 


Sanguinet Bros. + 
Plumbing Contractors 


CO. 


GOODS 


601-627 W. Lake St. 
CHICAGO 











An experienced director will be employed to make 
educational tests and to point out weak places 
in the school system. 

Brockton, Mass. The board has adopted rules 
governing the use of the school assembly halls. 
The rules read: 

1. The use of school halls shall be granted 
during the school year only upon written appli- 
cation, which must be acted upon by the school 
committee at a regular or special meeting or by 
the sub-committee known as “Advisory, Public 
Exhibitions and School Limits.” 

2. The following order of precedence shall be 
observed in granting the use of school halls or 
other school property: Regular school functions 
conducted under the direction of school princi- 
pals or teachers, auxiliary school functions, in- 
cluding those of the Brockton Teachers’ Associa 
tion and the Grade Teachers’ Association, official 
public functions conducted by the board of school 
committee, parent-teacher associations and 
alumni bodies, general public. 

3. The use of school property shall be granted 
to outside organizations or individuals only when 
the requested use conforms to the following prin- 
ciples. The purpose must be limited as required 
by statute to those that are distinctly educational, 
recreational, social, civic, philanthropic or sim- 
ilar purposes; such use must not interfere with 
the use of the property for school purposes of 
any kind; commercialism and the discussion of 
subjects relating to religion or politics must be 
barred; the purpose of the meeting must be to 
advance the public or community welfare; no 
financial profit must accrue to any individual 
citizen or private association from the meeting, 
except as hereinafter provided for. 

4. The school committee may make _ such 
charges for light, heat and janitor service or 
Other expenses as they may deem adequate. 

5. The use of school hatls may be granted for 
public meetings or entertainments at which 
money is to be raised by admission fee, subscrip- 
tion or otherwise, provided that the total net pro- 
ceeds are to be devoted to some definite purpose 
of an educational, civic, philanthropic or other 
character approved by the school committee. 

6. The use of intoxicating liquors, smoking, 


card playing or any form of amusement not ap- 
proved by the school committee shall be pro- 
hibited. 

7. All organizations granted the use of school 
property shall provide adequate protection for 
lives and property. Such organizations shall be 
responsible for any damage done or injuries 
occurring. 

8. The committee reserves the right to make 
such changes in these rules as may seem advis- 
able from time to time. 

Mr. Rolland C. Buckley of Minneapolis, and 
Mr. E. Paul Prins, of Chicago, have effected a 
co-partnership for the practice of architecture. 
The firm has offices at 252 Plymouth Building, 
Minneapolis. 


Bay City, Mich. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 


I’. A. Gause, the school board has ordered a sur- 
vey of the entire school plant by educational 
experts. The survey is intended to evolve a plan 


for improving the plant, bettering present build- 
ings and erecting new ones as needed. It has 
been pointed out that a number of the buildings 
are inadequate for school use, that the lighting 
is poor, the ventilation inadequate, and the black- 
boards and seating unsatisfactory. 

It is the purpose of the board to outline a plan 
for the effective operation of the Junior High 
School. It is estimated that four junior high 
schools will be needed to accommodate the stu- 
dents of the higher grades and the first year of 
high school. 

Dubuque, Ia., during the coming year is to 
spend half a million dollars for the erection of a 
new high school and for improving the entire 
school plant. With the half million dollars that 
will be made available from the sale of the bonds 
judiciously expended, Dubuque will be put in the 
first rank in an educational way, with other wide- 
awake cities of the Middle West. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES FOR 
JANITORS. 

A remarkable change of attitude on the part 
of janitors toward their work and on the part of 
teachers and children toward janitors has been 
noted in the city of Berkeley, Cal., where atten- 
tion has been called to the importance of the 


janitor and his work thru the activities of Mr. 
KE. P. Pratt, Department Mechanic of the Berkeley 
schools. The value of the janitors’ services has 
been brought to the attention of the teaching 
corps, and the janitors have themselves been 
made to understand the necessity of their own 
efficiency and the value of their own work. 

During the winter Mr. Pratt arranged a course 
of nine evening meetings for the janitors at 
which from one to three local authorities made 
addresses on important problems connected with 
the janitors’ work. The following is the com- 
plete schedule of the lectures: 

February 23—-(a) What the board of education 
expects of its janitors, Prof. W. B. Herms, Pres., 
Berkeley Board of Education. 

(b) What the Superintendent of Schools ex- 
pects of the janitors, Mr. M. C. James, Superin- 
tendent of Schools. 

(c) Co-operation between 
Janitor, Mr. Leander Good, 
School. 

March 2—(a) The 
plea for the child, 
LeConte School. 

(b) General discussion, led by Miss A. Woodall, 
Prin., Longfellow School. 

March 9—Fire prevention and fire control, 
Chief Sidney Rose, Berkeley Fire Department. 
ment. 

March 16—First aid to the injured and sick, 
Dr. Robert Legge, under the auspices of Berkeley 
Chapter of the American Red Cross Society. 

March 23—School sanitation, Dr. J. N. Force, 
Jerkeley Board of Health. 

March 30—General principles of heating and 
ventilation, Prof. Wm. E. Leland. 

April 6—(a) Operation of oil burners, Mr. H. 
L. Delaney. 

(b) Operation of hot air furnaces, Mr. W. Mor- 
gan. 


the Principal and 
Prin., Columbus 


school—a 
Prin., 


child’s needs in 
Mr. John A. Imrie, 


April 13—(a) Steam heating, Mr. C. R. Watts. 

(b) Regulation of dampers, Mr. Arthur Cald- 
well. 

April 20—(a) Electric motors and other school 


electrical equipment, O. C. Erickson. 
(b) Use and care of drinking fountains, Mr. 
Louis Hawes. 
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Stop the Waste 


Self-Moistening Money Savers 
are Guaranteed to Give 
Longer Wear and Cleaner Floors 





Compound or Floor Oil. 


classroom per year. 


SENT ON APPROVAL. 





A PATRIOTIC APPEAL. 

To counteract the evil effects of war upon the 
children of the nation, superintendents of schools 
in various cities are taking vigorous measures in 
arousing teachers to their responsibility. Thus, 
Supt. O. L. Reid of Louisville, Ky., has addressed 
the following vigorous appeal to the teachers un- 
der his supervision: 

Louisville, Ky., April 6, 1917. 
To all Principals and Teachers: 

With our country at war we must realize with 
renewed devotion our great responsibilities. No 
result of war is more disastrous than that which 
comes to a nation when one generation misses its 
education. In such cases recovery is slow be- 
cause an ignorant generation cannot appreciate 
the value of education for subsequent genera- 
tions. 

There will be a great desire on the part of 
many teachers to enter actively into the work of 
the war. I believe it will be the part of patriot- 
ism to hold steadfastly to the great work of in- 
suring the school children of America against 
the blight resulting from a crippled education. 

It is possible for such conditions to confront a 
nation that the education of the children must be 
sacrificed on the altar of necessity. Until such 
conditions arise those who have been trained in 
that great business of the State, Education, 
should be true to their task. 

Our schools have steadfastly observed the spirit 
of neutrality. The hour of whole-hearted patriot- 
ism is at hand. The teacher who cannot find it 
in her heart to teach America and her sacred 
cause in this struggle of democracy against auto- 
cracy should resign. A public school teacher is 
a state official and as such bears a special respon- 
sibility of loyalty. We must al! work together to 
make our schools the true homes of sane and 
high-spirited patriotism. 

To the end that we may all renew our devotion 
to our country, with the authorization of the 
Board of Education, I request that Friday, April 
13, be set apart for patriotic exercises in our 
schools. Where auditoriums are available let us 
prepare special programs for the last hour and a 
half of the day. Let us make this day one to 





used in our self-moistening sweeper goes farther and 
does better sweeping than $20.00 worth of Sweeping 


Entire cost per year guaranteed not to exceed $1.50 
per classroom and it should not be over $1.00 per 


30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
EXPRESS PREPAID 


: Please say of what materials your floors 


We guarantee that $1.00 to $2.00 worth of Kerosene 


are made and whether rough or smooth. 


Send for folder ‘‘Faster and Easier Dustless 
Sweeping,’’ and Save Four-fifths of 


Making Guaranteed Brushes Since 1889 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Your Sweeping Bill. 
| MILWAUKEE DUSTLESS BRUSH COMPANY 
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Dexter Pencil Sharpener 


The highest grade hand-feed Pencil 
Sharpener made or possible to make 


“Less than the best” is not economical for School Service 
IT PAYS TO PAY A LITTLE MORE 


1) DEXTER | 


SHARPENER 





The Dexter will produce 75,000 or more pointings before 
cutters must be replaced. 

Sharpens every pencil and crayon made. 

Automatically produces any point from blunt to fine. 

Suitable for service in any position. 


Send for our latest catalog, it will post you on pencil sharpeners 
retailing from $1.00 to $7.50. 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 


1310 GARLAND BUILDING 


Retail Price, $3.50. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








be remembered, a special flag day in which the 
entire school community will be encouraged to 
co-operate. 

I am also instructed by the Board to direct you 
to organize weekly flag committees whose duty 
and privilege it will be to raise the school flag 
at the opening of school and to lower it at dis 
missal time. I shall depend on you to arrange 
for appropriate procedure in this connection. If 
possible, let the children be drawn up in their 
room ranks in the yard and salute the Colors 
School should be opened and closed each day with 
the singing of our National songs. 

Yours truly, 
O. L. Reid, 
Superintendent. 


THE WAR AND THE SCHOOLS. 


Chicago, Ill. As a war measure the school 
authorities have granted a request that high 
school boys above the age of 16, be released from 
school duties to work on farms in Cook County. 
Each boy who goes into the country will receive 
credit for his work during the remainder of the 
year. No student will be permitted to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity for selfish reasons. 
The number of pupils who are able to accept the 
opportunity will reach 6,419. 

Supt. B. B. Jackson of Minneapolis, Minn., has 
ordered that President Wilson’s war message be 
read to the school children. 

Detroit, Mich. Upon the suggestion of Supt. 
Charles E. Chadsey, the teachers’ committee has 
recommended that compulsory military training 
be introduced in the junior and senior high 
schools. 

Supt. Fred L. Keeler of Michigan has ordered 
that teachers in the schools of the state read to 
their pupils the President’s Message to Congress. 

The New Jersey State Board of Education has 
ordered that President Wilson’s war message be 
read in all the schools. 

St. Louis, Mo. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion permitting boys in the senior classes of high 
schools who have been called into active service 
with the national guard, to be graduated in June 
as usual, provided their past work has been satis- 


factory. Those who enlist between now and the 
end of the year will be given the same privilege. 
The board also approved a recommendation 
granting leaves of absence to teachers or other 
employes who join the army or navy. 

Ashtabula, O. The city board of education has 
taken a stand as an organization in the inter 
national crisis. In a resolution adopted April 
ord, the members expressed their faith in the 
essential loyalty and unity of the citizens and 
granted the free use of the high school audi- 
torium for a patriotic mass meeting. 

Knoxville, Tenn. Flags and flag poles have 
been provided for each of the schools thru the 
generosity of parent-teacher associations and 
patriotic individuals. 

Louisville, Ky. Employes of the board who 
enlist for war service, may have their old posi- 
tions back when they return, according to a rule 
adopted. It was ordered that the pupils in each 
school] take charge of the flag raising each day. 
In the past the janitors have performed this ser- 
vice. 

Northboro, Mass. The board has ordered that 
pupils salute the flag and sing the national hymn 
as a part of the daily exercises. 

Davenport, Ia. The school board has ruled 
that diplomas shall be given to senior high school 
students who enlist in war service. 

Washington, D. C. Supt. Ernest L. Thurston 
has ordered that the American flag be saluted in 
the schools in connection with the daily exercises 

Upon the suggestion of Secretary David Hous 
ton of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, the executive committee on agricultural pre- 
paredness of Hamilton County, Tenn., has opened 
a campaign to intensify the cultivation of food 
products. Supt. C. H. Winder of Chattanooga 
has appointed the principals members of the gen 
eral county committee on agricultural prepared- 
ness and has requested them to, first, promote 
gardening and, second, to make a survey of the 
possible gardening area in their respective school 
districts. Mr. Winder has addressed a letter to 
the pupils of all the schools urging them to 
undertake vegetable gardening. 
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An Ideal Combination 


On and after May 1st the Watrous Line of Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures, 
embracing the famous Watrous Patent Duojet Closets, Flushing 
Valves, Urinals, Drinking Fountains, Self-closing Cocks, Liquid 

Soap Fixtures, etc., heretofore sold by the Watrous Company, 

will be manufactured and sold exclusively by The Imperial 
Brass Manufacturing Company. 





B-306L, DUOJET FLOOR 
CLOSET. 


Mr. E. G. Watrous is widely recognized as one of the 
most progressive sanitary and hydraulic engineers 
in this country, his inventions being a big fac- 
tor in bringing plumbing fixtures up to their 
present state of efficiency, and all the 
manufacturing and designing work 

will be carried on under his per- 


sonal supervision. 





B-230 DUOJET WALL 
CLOSET. 


To this complete 

line of up-to-the- 
minute fixtures has 
now been added the forty 





B-125 FLUSH 


VALVE, years of experience of The 
Imperial Brass Manufacturing 
Company in the manufacture of 
brass specialties, the almost un- 
B-450 DUOJET limited capacity of its newly built 





URINAL, 


plant, the largest and best equipped of 
its kind in the Central West, ample cap- 
ital and a well organized sales force. 


No School Board Official, Architect, Engineer, 


Plumbing Contractor or Building Owner can 
afford to be without a knowledge of the many exclusive advan- 
tages of the Watrous Sanitary Plumbing Fixtures. 


In the advertising pages of this and other trade journals we will tell 
in full details about the wonderful efficiency, economy, ease of installa- 
tion and general common sense operation and construction of the Watrous 


B-600 SANITARY Line. It will be to your advantage to follow these advertisements closely. 
DRINKING 


FOUNTAIN. 





B-724 LAVATORY, 





Before you make up the plumbing specifications 


PET Plant of Imperial Brass 
for your next school building or playgrounds get M fg. m— 
weia teksee our new catalog giving complete data, roughing 
SOAP FIXTURE. in dimensions, etc. Please make your request 







on your business letter head. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1215 West Harrison Street Chicago 
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To be or not to be Kewaunee 


If a school decides for superlative construction—we have 
no difficulty in closing the order, because of our long reputation | 
° . ° . . . | 
in the Furniture field as exponents of high quality. 


But when a school is compelled to temporize with price 
because of a limited fund and a sincere desire to make it stretch 
as far as possible, then it sometimes happens that ‘“‘the field 


gets the business. 


We want te send you a copy of the new Kewaunee Book. You 


will find it Diiihinian in making your plans. 


LABORATORY Sewawiiced 


70 FIFTH AVENUE 


Chicago Office and Display: 460 E. Ohio St., 
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this is the problem that con- 
fronts the school executive who is planning new equipment. 
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SALUTING THE FLAG. 

The Chicago board of education has adopted 
rules governing the raising, lowering and salute 
of the flag in public schools. The honor of con- 
ducting the flag ceremony is rotated from room 
to room in each school. The rules read: 

“The flag should be held by a group of four 
students, a color guard and a trumpeter. The 
squad may be escorted by the students of the 
rooms in marching formation. At the flag staff 
the marching column should be formed in line 
and halted, facing the flag staff. The trumpeter 
will then sound the reveille and at the first note 
the flag should be started toward the peak of the 
staff. At the last note, the line of students 
should be formed into a marching column, and 
before returning to their room they shall salute 
the flag while they recite the following pledge: 
“I pledge allegiance to the American flag and to 
the republic for which it stands, one nation in 
divisable with liberty and justice for all.’ 

While the students from one room are raising 
the flag, the rest of the school should engage in 
singing patriotic songs. This will end the rais- 
ing ceremony. 

In case of inclement weather, only the squad 
of five need perform the ceremony with the flag 
staff. 

The flag-lowering ceremony shall be as follows: 
As the trumpeter sounds retreat, the squad will 
start to lower the flag on the last note. During 
the time the flag is being lowered, the members 
of the school shall stand at attention, facing the 
flag lowering if possible. Absolute silence shall 


be observed during this ceremony. 


Our Service 
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| This Twenty-four Student Chemistry Desk is one of Fifty 
Stock Patterns illustrated in catalogs 1214 and 516. 
catalogs are mailed to all who are interested in purchasing. 


Offers you an opportunity of securing the 
right information as to how the proper equip- 
ment should be placed in your school rooms. 
This engineering service is without charge to you. 


Send us your Plans. 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL EQUIPMENT Co. 
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A PRODUCT 
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finished in 
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We will do the rest for you. 


1428 Front Ave., N. W. 
MICHIGAN 








If the school has a band, it should play The 
Star Spangled Banner as the flag is being lowered. 
If there is no band, the trumpeter shall sound 
to the colors. 

As the flag reaches the base of the flag staff 
it shall be received by the color guard and folded. 
At no time shall the flag be permitted to touch 
the ground. 

The marching column and the color guard 
shall then march back, and the flag shall then 
be turned over to the principal by the color guard. 

Each school shall have two flags for the flag 
staff, one a post flag size either 12 ft. by 6 ft. 
or 14 ft. by 7 ft. or 16 ft. by 8 ft. depending on 
the height of the flag pole; and one storm flag 
9 ft. 6 in. by 5 ft.; the latter shall be displayed 
on stormy days and when there is a strong wind. 
Said flags shall be furnished to the schools by 
the Board of Education. 

Each school should also have two flags for 
marching purposes to be 4 ft. 5 in. by 3 ft. on a 
lance; the lance should be 9 ft. 6 in. long. One 
of said flags should be the national standard- 
the regulation flag—and the other should be 
known as the “school standard” with the colors 
of the school embroidered on the side. On the 
“School Standard” should also be the coat of 
arms of the state or city and the name of the 
school. The cost of the flags for marching pur- 
poses may be taken from each school’s enter- 
tainment fund. 

In case of the death of a member of the school 
system, or of a city, state, or national official, 
and it is desired to display the flag at half staff, 
the flag shall first be raised to the peak and then 
lowered to half staff. 

When the flag which is at half staff is to be 
lowered at the end of the day, it is first raised 
to the peak, and then lowered in the usual way 

The flag should be displayed on all legal holi 
days when school is not in session. 

In the primary grades, when the weather is 
inclement, the following indoor ceremony may 
be adopted: 

When the bell rings the children will stand 
at attention. The flag shall be conducted by a 
group of four children as standard bearers, to 
be selected in rotation. The standard bearers 


will conduct the flag to the rostrum. When the 
flag is in position the children will give a salut 
and repeat the pledge: “I pledge allegiance to 
the American flag and to the republic for which 
it stands, one nation indivisable, with liberty and 
justice for all.” A patriotic song (America, sug- 
gested) shall then be sung, or a short talk given 
about some American hero or statesman, living 
or dead. 

After the conclusion of the song or talk, the 
standard bearers will return the flag to its reposi- 
tory. The children will remain standing until 
the standard bearers shall resume their places, 
which will end the indoor ceremony.” 


RULES FOR ATHLETICS. 

The round table of superintendents of northern 
New Jersey adopted in 1916 a particularly valu- 
able set of rules for controlling interscholastic 
athletics. In addition to the actual rules the 
superintendents adopted a number of recommen- 
dations and notes to guide principals and super- 
intendents. The rules are reproduced from the 
Education Bulletin of the New Jersey State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. 

1. The principal of every school shall be held 
to have ultimate responsibility in all matters 
concerning interscholastic contests. 

2. The person responsible for the immediate 
training of a team shall be a member of the 
regular staff of the school or some other person 
directly responsible to the principal of the school. 

3. Every pupil who represents a school in any 
interscholastic contest shall be up to passing 
standard for the current term in work represent- 
ing not less than fifteen points. 

4. No pupil who is a graduate of a four-year 
secondary school course shall be eligible to repre- 
sent any high school in interscholastic athletics. 

5. No pupil who has represented a secondary 
school (or schools) on any ’Varsity Team for 
four years shall represent a high school in inter- 
scholastic athletic contests. 

6. No pupil who has registered, enrolled or 
matriculated in an institution above the grade 
of a high school or who has played on a team of 
such an institution shall be eligible to represent 
a high school. 
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Self-Closing Jet 


ing fountain problems. 


styles we manufacture. 


Branches Los Angeles, Cal. 
and Selling Pueblo, Colo. 


Agencies Salt Lake City, Utah Butte, Mont. 





We can help you solve your drink- 
The bubblers 
illustrated here are only a few of the 
Our fixtures 
are made to withstand hard usage. 


Memphis, Tenn. Birmingham, Ala, 
Houston, Texas New Orleans, La. 
Spokane, Wash. 


“Hustle up, Bill! I want to get another 
drink before the bell rings.” 


This remark probably recalls your own school 
days when you were glad to 
old tin cup. 

Do the boys and girls in your schools drink 
from \oxc? Drinking Fountains? 
thirst will be satisfied with a clean drink from a 
sanitary bubbler. 
satisfied, better investigate. 
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If their thirst is not properly 


We also manufacture )oxc) Toilet 
Fixtures and the same high quality of 
workmanship goes into all work turned 
out in our factory. 
you ask questions because this gives us 
an opportunity to tell you about the 
quality of ‘‘Noneo” Fixtures. 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 
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7. The eligibility of all players in any parti- 
cular contest shall be certified by the principal, 
each team presenting to the others such certified 
list before the contest is played. 

8. Every branch of interscholastic sport shall 
be under the control of a faculty athletic adviser. 
He or his representative shall be present at each 
contest. ; 

9. It shall be the policy of each school to 
secure for all interscholastic contests neutral 
officials approved by both schools in advance. 

10. Contracts made by managers to play a 
game between two schools shall be approved in 
advance by a faculty representative of each 
school. Such contracts, with approval, shall be 
in writing. No cancellation shall be made with- 
out the mutual consent of the two schools. Vio- 
lation of this rule shall involve a forfeit of $10 
or other sum agreed upon in the contract. 


Recommendations. 

1. It is recommended that at the end of each 
season the athletic committee (or similar body) 
in each school shall, upon the recommendation of 
the faculty adviser, award or refuse to award the 
school letter to the manager of the team whose 
season has just closed. 

2. It is recommended that schools limit foot- 
ball contests to one a week; baseball and basket- 
ball contests to two a week or less. 

3. It is recommended that no pupil shall be 
allowed to represent his own school and an out- 
side organization in the same season. 


Notes. 

1. The enforcement of a higher standard of 
scholarship is left to the discretion of the in- 
dividual schools. 

2. The interpretation of “passing grade” is left 
to the individual principals. 

3. The following practice is recommended: 

(a) That “passing grade” be construed to mean 
up to grade for the entire current term thru the 
Friday preceding the week of the contest. 

(b) That in case of deficiency in studies the 
period of exclusion from participation in con- 
tests be for not less than one week and until such 
deficiency is made up and the conditions of Rule 


3 are satisfied. 


(c) That managers of teams be held to scholar- 
ship standards as are the members of the teams. 

For the information of principals, the follow- 
ing rules now in force in various New Jersey 
high schools are given: 

“Members of teams must maintain a standing 
five per cent above the passing mark in 15 points 
of work or be excluded from participation in con- 
tests. 

“Members of teams are required to maintain 
a passing grade of 70 per cent in 15 points of 
work and a passing grade of 60 per cent in all 
work. 

“Members of teams are required to maintain a 
passing grade in all studies. 

“A weekly report card is issued to all members 
of teams and to their managers. The status of 
each team member and of the manager is de 
termined on Friday for the entire following 
week.” 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

Chicago, Ill. The board has ordered that the 
rule, prohibiting soliciting of any sort by any 
person from pupils, teachers or employes while 
on duty, be enforced. The order became neces- 
sary because of complaints that teachers were 
being annoyed by solicitors. 

The Chicago board of education has adopted a 
rule, requiring that all recommendations for 
increases in the salaries of teachers and other 
employes, be accompanied by a detailed state 
ment as to the cost and number affected. 

Milwaukee, Wis. Supt. M. C. Potter has 
ordered that each school hold a flag salute. For 
the outdoor exercise, pupils are assembled in 
groups according to grades, surrounding the flag 
pole. While the flag is being raised, the pupils 
sing America, and at the conclusion the salute is 
given and the pledge of allegiance repeated. 

Indianapolis, Ind. Children in the public 
schools have been requested to repeat the oath 
of allegiance and to salute the flag at the daily 
morning exercises. An American flag has been 
placed in each classroom. 

Fort Madison, Ia. The board has ordered that 
school sessions continue two weeks longer than 
formerly. The decision has met with violent 
opposition on the part of the students. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. The board has affirmed a rule 
adopted a few weeks ago, barring married women 
from first appointment and reappointment. The 
rule has been changed slightly to exclude women 
teachers who were employed as regular teachers 
six years ago. 

Philadelphia, Pa. A new rule adopted by the 
board provides that graduates of high and pri- 
vate schools shall be admitted to the Normal 
School after they have passed an examination. 
Applicants for admission must have had an edu- 
cation equivalent to a four-year course in high 
schools under the control of the board, They 
must, in addition, be residents of the city. 


Washington, D. C. The board has prohibited 
the use of Greek letters by clubs and other high 
school organizations. It is required that mem- 
bership in high school organizations be under’the 
supervision of the faculties of the respective 
buildings. 


The schools of Moss Point, Miss., recently held 
a health week in which especial attention was 
paid to teaching the value of health to the chil- 
dren in the schools. During the entire week, 
emphasis was placed upon health in every recita- 
tion. Words in health and sanitation were used 
in the spelling lessons, problems in arithmetic 
were based on local and national health statistics, 
geography lessons were correlated with How the 
Government Cleaned up the Panama Canal Zone, 
etc. 

Similarly, the history and English lessons were 
correlated. In the last mentioned, the pupils 
were required to prepare a theme on some sub- 
ject relating to the work of the week. These 
proved particularly successful in epitomizing the 
work of the week. During the week also, health 
cartoons were posted in the school building and 
dental inspections were undertaken by local 
dentists. 

Madison, Minn. The board has ordered that 
girls of the graduating class wear uniform 
dresses at commencement. 


Toledo, O. Military training for high school 
boys has been begun in the Waite and Scott 
Schools. 
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Rundle-Spence Bubblers 


Made to last, to serve and to please. 
To serve because of its 
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EXPERT SCHOOL SUPERVISION IN 
MAINE. 
Sweeping New Law Provides Trained Superin- 
tendents for All Schools. 

Every school in the state of Maine is to have 
expert supervision under the provisions of an 
act passed by the legislature and signed by 
Governor Milliken during the first week of 
April. 

The new law, it is predicted by local educa- 
tors, will effect the most important step for- 
ward in the Maine schools since 1893, when the 
old districts were abolished. It assures expert 
direction for every municipality and removes 
the old permissive arrangement for supervision 
which has existed for some years. 

In the operation of the law, the state superin- 
tendent is given authority to arrange combina- 
tions of towns. School committees must unite 
to form a joint governing committee, which is 
charged with the duty of selecting a superin- 
tendent, fixing his salary and determining upon 
the proportional amount of service for each 
town. 

It is provided that the superintendent shall 
hold a special state certificate and that he shall 
devote his entire time to supervisory work. 

A brief summary of the provisions of the law 
are reproduced below: 

“It shall be the duty of the state superin- 
tendent, on or before January 1, 1918, to com- 
bine all the towns of the state, except as pro- 
vided, into unions for the purpose of employing 
superintendents of schools. Whenever, upon 
the representation of the school committee of 
any town, it appears to the state superintend- 
ent that it would be to the advantage of a town 








to change the combination of towns composing 
the union of which the town is a part, the 
superintendent shall have authority to direct 
the dissolution so that a more advantageous 
combination may be effected. Any school com- 
mittee which is dissatisfied with the combina- 
tion may appeal to the governor and council 
who shall make the final decision. 

“Any supervisory union must include not less 
than thirty nor more than fifty schools, unless 
the state superintendent shall find that owing 
to geographical situation or other reasons, it is 
to the advantage of the state and of the towns, 
that a union should include fewer than thirty 
or more than fifty schools. 

“The school committee of the towns compos 
ing a union shall form a joint committee, and 
the committee shall be held to be the agents 
of each town ‘composing the union, provided 
that the school committee may authorize one of 
its members to act, the member so authorized, 
casting the votes for the full membership of his 
committee. The committee, upon notification 
by the state superintendent, shall meet before 
the first day of July, 1918, and in June annually 
thereafter, at a day and place named by the 
chairman of the union committee, to select a 
chairman and a secretary. The committee shall 
determine the relative amount of service to be 
rendered by the superintendent in each town, in- 
cluding the minimum number of visits to be 
made to each school in a single term, the salary, 
the amounts to be apportioned among the several 
towns and shall choose by ballot a superintend- 
ent for a term of not less than one year nor more 
than five years. The committee may by a two- 
thirds’ vote of its full membership, after notice 
and investigation, discharge a superintendent be- 
fore the expiration of the term for which he was 
elected. 

“The chairman and secretary of the joint com- 
mittee shall certify under oath to the state super- 
intendent, all facts relative to the union and the 
employment of a superintendent. 

A school committee which has under its care 
more than fifty schools may employ a superin 
tendent without uniting with other cities 





CORRIDOR BELL— 


Metal case—dust proof — enclosed 
terminals—triple silver contacts. 
Loud clear tone—can easily be heard 
above the noise in corridors. 
Six-inch or eight-inch size best 
adapted for corridor use. Catalog No. 


SCHOOL YARD GONG- 
y Designed specially for outdoor use. 
Absolutely watertight. 
heavy mat, provided with hood and 
guard as a protection from missles and 
to prevent birds from nesting in gong. 
Catalog No. 151035. 

Holtzer-Cabot Bells have been specified for 


years as a standard for use in connection with 


program bell systems. They have stood the 


We have just published a very complete bulletin, No. ISEI. If 
you have not received your copy, send for it today. 
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room signal. Metal 
case, dust proof, 
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tone, low but pen- 
etrating. Black 
finish. Catalog 
No. 151045. 
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“Persons employed to serve as superintendents 
shall hold state certificates of superintendence 
grade; they shall devote their entire time to 
superintendence in the towns composing the 
union; they may perform such educational ser 
vice outside their unions’*as may be performed 
with the approval of the state superintendent, 
and with the consent of the committees employ 
ing them. 

“The superintendent shall receive monthly out 
of the sum appropriated for superintendence ol 
towns composing school unions, a sum equal to 
twice the aggregate sum paid by the towns com 
posing the union. The amount paid for a single 
union of towns shall not exceed $800 in one year. 

“A superintendent of schools shall have the 
following powers and duties: (a) He shall be 
ex-officio, secretary of the school committee and 
shall perform such duties as the committee shall 
direct. 

“(b) He shall keep a permanent record of all 
votes, orders and proceedings; he shall place all 
orders for materials and supplies purchased by 
the committee and shall be its agent in keeping 
financial records and accounts. He shall issue 
vouchers showing the correctness of bills con- 
tracted for. 

“(c) He shall examine the schools and inquire 
into the regulations and discipline, and the pro 
ficiency of the pupils for which purpose he shall 
visit each school at least the minimum number 
of times which the joint committee may desig- 
nate. He shall make a written annual report on 
the condition of the schools, with a statement of 
the condition of buildings, proficiency of pupils, 
and success attending the modes of instruction 
and government. 

“(d) He shall keep a faithful account of school 
finances and shall report at least once a term in 
writing to each of the committees of the super 
visory union, including a statement of the con- 
dition of the schools, a financial statement, and a 
statement of the condition of school buildings 
and outbuildings in the matter of repair, clean- 
liness and sanitary arrangements. 

Concluded on Page 54 
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VENTILATION 


‘“EBCO” equipped toilet 
rooms are entirely free 
of obnoxious odors. The 
air from the rooms is 
drawn thru the fixtures 
themselves and passes 
out of the flue vents. 





By installing “EBCO” fixtures 
you will positively 


Eliminate all obnoxious odors. 
Eliminate all disinfectants. 


Eliminate all trouble and re- 
pairs. 


The safe way to health: 


Install “EBCO” ventilated 
toilet fixtures. 








Write for full particulars. 
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VENTILATING 
WINDOW SHADES 


Rooms 10 Degrees Cooler! 
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“THE BEST SHADE I HAVE SEEN” 











Free Ventilation Does It! 








is ideal for study. 


durable — last for many years 
Quickly attached—easily operated. 


AEROSHADE 


753 Oakland Street 








These are the modern, practical shades for schools. 
out the sun but let an abundance of fresh air in. 
spaces also admit an abundance of soft, mellow, ‘“eye-easy” light which 


Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades are unusually “rustic’’—lend a 
charming touch to school rooms and to building exterior. 
Colors are sun and weather proof. 
Absolutely the most economical 
shade on the market. Being rapidly adopted by schools everywhere. 
Write for booklet or send specifications for an estimate of cost. 
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Waukesha, Wis. 
School Dept. 

















| is the way a number of superintendents expressed themselves 

at the Kansas City convention after a demonstration of our 
adjustable window shade. 
It looks good to me—It’s the only shade 
Pretty slick proposition 
seen—That is a good scheme—The best adjustable shade I have seen—If 


you have the price, get them 
hope that I can find the money to buy 


Write for our latest circular. 


PERENNIAL SHADE CO. 


What others said: 
Some stunt— 


The best I have seen so far—Best thing I have 


Looks mighty good to me—I 
The best shade that I have seen. 


Address 


Good one 


Faribault, Minn. 
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“(e) He shall nominate all teachers subject to 
the regulations governing salaries and the quali- 
fications of teachers as the superintending com- 
mittee shall make. 

“(f) He shall direct and supervise the work of 
all teachers. 

“(g) He shall select textbooks, supplies and 
apparatus subject to the approval of the superin- 
tending committee and shall make all purchases 
under the regulations of the committee. 

“(h) He shall see to it that all necessary ap- 
paratus and supplies are seasonably distributed 
to each school and accurately accounted for and 
economically used. 

“(i) He shall enforce or cause to be enforced 
all regulations of the superintending committee.” 


RECENT DECISIONS ‘ 
School Lands and Funds. 

The state’s general policy has been to retain 
control of its school system and administer it 
thru local state agencies independently of the 
local governments with which, however, such 
agencies are closely associated.—MacQueen v. 
City Commission of City of Port Huron, 160 N. 
W. 627, Mich. 

City electors cannot dissolve or alter the 
powers of their board of education by adopting 
a new charter under the Michigan Home Rule 
Law, § 4, which specifically excepts public school 
departments from alteration thereunder.—Mac 
Queen v. City Commission of City of Port Huron, 
160 N. W. 627, Mich. 

Schools and School Districts. 

The mere fact that declaring the Illinois act 
of 1911 (Hurd’s revised statutes of 1915-16, c. 22, 
"4 97a-97g) as to organization of high school 
districts invalid might work a hardship to dis- 
tricts created thereunder does not prevent such a 
declaration, especially since the general school 
law of 1909 provides for organization of town- 
ship high schools, so that districts organized 
under the invalid law of 1911 would undoubtedly 
be held to be de facto districts.—People v. Weis, 
114 N. E. 331, Il. 

In view of the acts of the 34th legislature of 
Texas, c. 36, {§ 4a, 10 (Vernon’s Sayles’ Annotated 


Civ. Statutes of 1914, arts. 4509, 4510), held that 
appeals from action of school trustees may be 
made to district court, since appeal provided by 
section 10 has reference to administrative acts.- 
Collin County School Trustees v. Stiff, 190 S. W. 
216, Tex. Civ. App. 

School District Government. 

The legislature may redistribute the powers of 
boards of education and local governments over 
the conduct of public schools.—MacQueen v. City 
Commission of City of Port Huron, 160 N. W. 
627, Mich. 

Boards of education are governed by the general 
school laws, except as plainly affected by some 
special enactment, under the Michigan complete 
laws of 1897, § 4774, making the general school 
laws applicable unless inconsistent with some 
special act.—MacQueen v. City Commission of 
City of Port Huron, 160 N. W. 627, Mich. 


School District Property. 

Where deed conveyed property to trustees of 
school district providing it should revert when 
it ceased to be used for public school purposes, 
use as storage place for school materials or as 
meeting place for division board was not suffi- 
cient to prevent reversion.—Board of Education 
for Jefferson County vs. Littrell, 190 S. W. 465, 
Ky. 

Where, after the board of a school district had 
let a contract for the erection of a new building 
located in the geographical center of district, it 
was sought to compel the board to erect two 
schoolhouses, held, in view of the offer of the 
board to furnish transportation, etc., mandamus 
to compel erection should be denied.—Cline v. 
Wettstein, 161 P. 617, Kans. 

Under the Maine public laws of 1909, c. 88, 
2, 3, requiring approval by state authorities of 
proposed plans of school buildings, the superin- 
tending school committee and superintendent of 
schools cannot bind a town for building ma 
terial used in building a new schoolhouse, con- 
trary to the statutory requirements.—Morse Vv. 
Inhabitants of Town of Montville, 99 A. 438, Me. 

Under contract for high school building, and 
bond executed by contractor and sureties, party 
who furnished material and performed labor on 


c@ 


the building held without cause of action against 
the sureties on the contractor’s insolvency.—J. 
N. McCausland & Co. v. R. A. Brown Const. Co., 
90 S. E. 1010, N. C. 

The North Carolina public laws of 1913, c. 150, 
{ 2, requiring that cities contracting for building 
take bond to protect parties furnishing labor or 
material, does not apply to give such party right 
of action against sureties on Gontractor’s bond, 
given solely to protect city erecting high school. 
J. N. McCausland & Co. vs. R,. A. Brown Const. 
Co., 90 S. E. 1010, N. C. 

Contract for materials used in building a new 
schoolhouse, the plans of which were not pre- 
pared or approved by state authorities as re- 
quired by the Maine public laws of 1909, c. 88, 
§§ 2, 3, cannot be validated by ratifying vote of 
the town.—Morse v. Inhabitants of Town of 
Montville, 99 A. 438, Me. 

Under the Oregon general laws of 1915, ¢. 235, 
§ 4, providing that cost of educating high school 
pupil be determined by dividing amount “ex- 
pended” by average daily attendance, held that 
an estimate of a school district furnished the 
county school superintendent under section 2, 
properly included repairs, but not depreciation of 
building or interest on money expended in con- 
struction.— School Dist. No. 24 of Marion County 
v. Smith, 161 P. 706, Ore. 


Taxation. 

Where the aggrieved patrons of a school dis- 
trict appealed to all the school authorities for 
relief against alleged illegal action of the trus- 
tees, the district court had jurisdiction to super- 
vise the acts of the trustees if they abused their 
discretion.—Barton v. Vickery, 189 S. W. 1103, 
Tex. Civ. App. 

A petition, showing that school district trus- 
tees intend to spend unnecessarily school funds 
in buying a new site, which would inconvenience 
a majority of patrons, and which was not at the 
population center, and that the trustees acted 
for their own pecuniary advantage, warrants the 
court in granting a stay of proceedings at least. 

Barton v. Vickery, 189 S. W. 1103, Tex. Civ. 
App. 
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Your Superintendent Saw the Glauber Bubblers at 
the Convention. Authorize their Purchase. 
They are Sanitary and Durable 


We demonstrated GLAUBER SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAINS to more than 
two thousand school superintendents at the Kansas City Convention. 
already familiar with GLAUBER construction were delighted with the additions to our 
“family; those who were making our acquaintance were unanimous in expressing delight 


at having at last found drinking fountains that are SANITARY AND DURABLE. 


We locate the jet so that lips can’t touch it; we use air chamber jets, resulting in a 
palpitating bubble,--one on which the germs can’t dance. 
epidemic of tonsilitis at University of Wisconsin.) 


Insist on Having Glauber Bubblers, 
Showers and Faucets 


We have been in business 28 years,--our products are the best known on the American 
market,--we were given seven medals on them at the San Francisco Exposition,--so you 
take no risk in selecting GLAUBER products. 


The Only Kind Guaranteed Five Years 
GLAUBER BRASS MFG. CO., CLEVELAND, O. 
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NEW LAWS. 

The Pennsylvania Senate has passed the Tomp 
kins bill establishing a public school teachers’ 
retirement fund creating a board to administer 
it. The teachers will contribute one-half to the 
fund and the state will appropriate the remain- 
der. Teachers who are now under the local pen- 
sion funds may, by a majority vote, come under 
the state fund. The bill, in its amended form, 
includes teachers, janitors, clerks, stenographers 
and others engaged in school work. 

The Michigan Senate recently killed the Lemire 
bill providing for an extension of the recall to 
school officers upon the petition of 25 per cent 
of the electors. The bill passed the house with- 
out serious objection. 


The Hamilton County school tax bill was 
recently introduced in the Tennessee senate. 
The law provides for one school tax for the 


whole county, the city and county schools each 
making out its budget before the tax is levied 
each year. 

The bill provides that the school levy shall 
not exceed sixty mills on the dollar nor fall be- 
low thirty mills, 

The Washington state legislature, which 
recently adjourned, passed House Bill No. 105, 
which is an act relating to attendance of high 
school pupils from non-high school districts and 
providing for the reimbursement of certain school 
districts for the cost of educating high school 
pupils from other districts. It creates two classes 
of school districts for each purpose, provides a 
fund and plan of taxation for such reimburse- 
ment, fixes requirements for admission to certain 
high schools, and gives boards of directors power 
to arrange and pay for transportation of pupils. 

The governor of Massachusetts has signed a 
bill providing that school authorities shall be 
prohibited from questioning applicants for teach- 
ers’ positions concerning their religious and poli- 
tical beliefs. 

The governor of Missouri has approved an act 
making women eligible to hold the office of 
school director. 

Bills amendatory to the city charter of Nash- 
ville, at present pending in the Tennessee legis- 
lature, include an act making it mandatory on 
the board of commissioners to include in its 
annual levy of taxes a levy of not less than 1% 


mills or not more than 2 mills on the dollar of 
assessment for school purposes. The bill provides 
that the revenue collected shall be apportioned to 
the school on its receipt and shall be immediately 
available for the use of the schools. 

In effect, the act removes the schools from the 
budget system of the city and renders the de- 
partment practically independent of the general 
city government. It will require an apportion- 
ment to the school department of a larger part 
of the revenues of the city than have been 
formerly appropriated for meeting expenses. 

A bill requiring the establishment of continua- 
tion schools by cities and towns has been intro- 
duced in the Massachusetts Senate. The bill pro- 
vides for the establishment of continuation schools 
or courses of instruction in every city and town 
where there are fifty or more minors employed 
under the age of 16 years by the authority of em- 
ployment certificates or home permits. The 
schools must be operated the same number of 
weeks as the public schools. 

It is provided that cities and towns may re- 
ceive one-half reimbursement from the state of 
the total sum raised by taxation and expended 
for this purpose. Cities or towns which fail to 
establish such schools must pay to the state a 
sum equal to twice the estimated amount neces- 
sary to properly establish such schools. 

A bill has been introduced in the Pennsylvania 
legislature which has for its aim the elimination 
of the present board of education in Philadelphia 
and the substitution of an elective board of five 
members. The act will also apply to Pittsburgh 
which comes in the same class with Philadelphia. 


The New York City Board of Education has 
unanimously approved the City Pension Com- 


mittee’s Retirement Bill for Teachers. While the 
bill is not regarded as a perfect measure, it is 
susceptible of correction later on after it has 
been in operation for a time. It is considered 
the best that could be devised to meet the views 
of teachers and taxpayers. 

Governor Ferguson of Texas has signed a bill 
which increases the area of the independent 
school district of Port Arthur and adds a valua- 
tion of $500,000 to it. The new section formerly 
belonged to the Sabine Pass district and is known 
as the island. A school building was recently 
erected in the district at a cost of $42,000. 


The Fly Bill appropriating $2,000,000 for the 
development of the rural schools of Texas, has 
been passed by the state senate. Amendments 
were adopted extending the provisions of the bill 
so as to include schools which do not meet the 
requirements of the act, for purposes of extend- 
ing the length of the term only. The bill, as 
amended, goes to the House for further considera- 
tion. 

A law increasing the amount of bonds boards 
of education in certain cities of the first class 
may issue from one to two and one-half per cent 
of the taxable property, went into effect in Kan- 
sas, in March. The law reads as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the mayor of such city 
of the first class within thirty days after receiv- 
ing a certified copy of the action of the board of 
education, showing a necessity and giving a state- 
ment of the estimated cost of such school sites, 
repairs, additions, building or buildings, signed 
by the clerk and countersigned by the president 
of the board, to issue a proclamation for holding 
an election to vote bonds to the amount prayed 
for by the board; and no bonds shall be issued 
unless a majority of the qualified electors of the 
city school district voting at such election shall 
vote therefor; nor shall the entire amount of 
such school bonds issued exceed in the aggregate, 
including existing indebtedness, two and one-half 
per cent of the valuation of taxable property of 
such city, as ascertained by the last assessment 
for state and county purposes previous to incur- 
ring the proposed indebtedness. Any member of 
a board of education, or officer thereof, who shall 
vote for, counsel, consent to or in any wise assist 
in the issue of any bond or bonds in excess of the 
per centum herein authorized shall be liable 
jointly and severally to the holder of any such 
bonds for the amount due thereon, to be re- 
covered in a civil action in any court of com- 
petent jurisdiction; and judgments thereon may 
be collected and enforced in the same manner as 
other judgments are collected and enforced; pro- 
vided, this act shall not apply to cities having a 
population of 53,000 or more, and having an 
assessed valuation of $65,000,000. 

Another measure passed by the legislature is 
that amending the 1915 statute in regard to the 
election of clerk of the board of education in 
cities of the first class. The new law specifies 
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that a member of board cannot be elected clerk. 
The board shall elect the clerk at its organiza- 
tion meeting in August. Before entering upon 
his duties the clerk must take an oath and give 
bond. That is now the case, the chief change 
being prohibiting the election of a board member 
as clerk. In a few cities the superintendent acts 
as clerk. The new law does not forbid that. 

House Bill 39, by a vote of 53 to 38, was de- 
feated in the Nebraska legislature. The bill 
sought to legislate the Omaha school board out 
of office and to restore the old ward politics in 
school board elections. The defeat of the meas- 
ure was obtained after the facts were given out 
and the effect of the law on the Omaha board 
pointed out. 

House Bill No, 615 has been passed by the 
Oklahoma legislature, permitting county super- 
intendents to contract with and employ all the 
teachers for the county separate schools. It ex- 
cepts independent districts where that power is 
vested in the board of education. 

A general appropriation bill carrying $35,016,- 
368.07 for the conduct of the state government of 
Pennsylvania has been passed by the House. 
The list includes $16,000,000 for the schools, 
which will be used as a basis for making the new 
educational allowances. 

The Massachusetts legislature has under con 
sideration a bill providing that $500 be made the 
minimum salary for teachers in the _ public 
schools. 

It is pointed out that the compensation of 
school teachers in a number of towns of the state 
is insufficient to provide food, cbhothing and 
shelter. During the past school year, in towns 
having less than 5,000 population, 1,100 grade 
teachers received less than $8.85 per week, 934 
less than $8.50, 626 less than $7.90 and ten were 
paid $5 per week. 

The Bewley Bill, abolishing Lockport’s elective 
board and substituting a board of five appointed 
by the mayor, has been defeated in the New York 
legislature. 

The New York Assembly has passed the Zim- 
merman bill amending the Buffalo charter to per- 
mit the use of school buildings for neighborhood 
meetings and reading rooms. The bill which has 


been passed by the Senate, goes to the governor 
for signature. 

The office of state superintendent of schools 
has been made elective in lowa by the action of 
the House in passing the Smith Bill. The bill 
was previously approved by the Senate. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Upon the recommendation of 
Commissioner Charles M. Heald, the city council 
has amended the ordinances establishing a merit 
system for the appointment of teachers. The 
superintendent is required to appoint a teacher 
from the first three on the eligible list, as against 
the former plan by which he might designate any 
candidate irrespective of position. 

President William R. Willcox, of the New 
York board of education, has conveyed charges 
to legislative leaders that a number of men and 
women school teachers have refused to sign the 
pledge of loyalty requested by the school author- 
ities. It is planned to trace the origin of the 
alleged disloyalty cases and to take steps to rid 
the schools of such teachers. 

The school board of Cleveland, Ohio, has ruled 
that all German teachers who refuse allegiance to 
the United States, shall be removed from their 
positions. The rule was passed following a re- 
port of disloyalty on the part of one instructor. 

Boston, Mass. The board has adopted a resolu- 
tion asking that the superintendent furnish the 
names of all employes of the school system who 
are not citizens and who have not taken out 
naturalization papers. 

A state normal for colored teachers will be 
held at Meridian, Miss., under the direction of 
R. S. Grossley, principal of the Meridian colored 
schools. The normal school will be in .session 
for six weeks and will aim to meet the needs of 
teachers in the colored schools. 

Chicago, Ill. The rules committee of the board 
has recommended that the regulation which in- 
validates a principal’s certificate after six years 
if the holder has not been appointed to a prin- 
cipal’s position, be extended to ten years and 
that the date of the measure be changed as in 
force from 1907. The change is intended to meet 
the cases of some half dozen principals who have 





been appointed since the expiration of their cer- 
tificates. 

A plan providing for the self-instruction of 
rural teachers in remote sections of Oregon, 
where the distance prevents a teacher from 
traveling to school in the summer, has been 
advocated by Mr. M. S. Pittman of the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education. He points out that 
the county superintendent on his visits can ob- 
serve effective teaching methods and can give 
other teachers the benefit of his observations. 

Again, Mr. Pittman shows that a certain 
teacher may be interested in one particular 
study and she can gather a number of other in- 
structors around her, criticize methods, and deter- 
mine a good schedule for presenting the subjects. 

Supt. C. E. Carter of Franklin, Pa., has pre- 
pared a list of instructions for teachers to help 
them develop their powers as teachers while en- 
gaged in active schoolroom work. This assist- 
ance is of two kinds: 

1. After each visit the superintendent pre- 
pares a Visitation slip, in duplicate, on which he 
calls attention to good work, points out places for 
improvements or changes, and suggests construc 
tive work and methods. 

2. A list of suggestions, 55 in number, are 
provided under the heading ‘Some Conditions 
Which Prevail in a Well-Taught School.” The 
suggestions represent the outgrowth of personal 
experience, the experience of others and personal 
inspection of schoolroom activities. 

Olean, N. Y. The minimum salary for teachers 
for the kindergarten to the seventh grade has 
been fixed at $550, an advance of $50 over the 
former figure. For teachers engaged at the above 
figure, the salary will be increased $25 for three 
years, and after four years, a $50 increase will 
be granted yearly until the maximum of $750 
is reached. The maximum for eighth grade 
teachers is now $800. 

High school teachers, without experience, will 
receive $750, with increases of $25 yearly. Teach- 
ers who remain four years will be increased $50 
yearly until the maximum of $950 is reached. 
The maximum of non-college graduates is to be 
$900. 
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Here is Your Opportunity to Say 
What Motion Pictures You Want 


You can only get what 
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FLUSHING, N. Y. 


you want by outlining your needs. 
OPERATION IS REQUESTED BY THE GAUMONT COMPANY to help it 
edit its single-reels in such manner that they will have maximum value. Increase 
the efficiency of motion pictures by writing your recommendations to the 
Gaumont Company, producers of the standard single-reels of America, just as if 
you were an associate editor of its educational releases. 


Whether you are superintendent, principal 
or teacher, you have been worried because you 
out of your motion 
The Gaumont Company 
will get that ‘‘full time’’ for you from its great 
motion picture library of over five thousand 
subjects and from its staff of several hundred 
cameramen scattered throughout the world. 
In writing, be sure to answer these questions: 
What are your motion picture needs? 
subjects do you wish to illustrate with the aid 
How do you wish these 


School boards desiring pictures taken locally 
for special purposes 
confer with the Gaumont Company. 
learning your requirements, data will be furn- 
ished concerning what can be done in motion 
The Gaumont Company specializes 
for educational purposes and is able to enter 
understandingly into every phase of such work, 
even to the taking of microscopic motion pic- 
Being an international organization of 
the highest standing, you are absolutely sure 
of satisfaction in dealing with it. 
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Columbus, O. The board has appropriated 
$4,200 to be used in conducting two summer 
schools Elementary, intermediate and high 
school work will be offered and the term will be 
six weeks. 





Youngstown, O. The office of assistant director 
of schools has been created with the appointment 
of Mr. Paul Boucherle. The court has granted 
an injunction restraining the board from electing 
an architect until the question of the legality of 
such action is determined. The new office gives 
the board the service of an architect while it is 
waiting for the court to employ one. 

Andover, Mass. A new committee has been 
created in accordance with the revised rules, 
which reduce the number from eight to three. 
The work of the board will be greatly simplified 
and there will be greater difficulty in efficiency 
under the rules. 

The duties of the committees are: 

“The Finance and Advisory Committee shall 
audit and approve all payrolls and bills for ex 
penditures authorized by the board. It shall con 
sider and report upon every proposition involving 
any extraordinary expenditure of money before 
final action is taken by the board. It shall pre- 
pare and submit to the board at each regular 
meeting the financial statement of the school 
department, for the fiscal period ending directly 
preceding. It shall prepare and submit to the 
board at the regular meeting in January of each 
year an estimate of the appropriation required 
for the expenses of the school department for the 
ensuing year. It shall present to the board the 
names of such persons as it recommends for ap- 
pointment and reappointment, except such as are 
otherwise provided for, together with recommen- 


mg i__t 


dations for salaries to be paid in each case. It 
shall advise with the superintendent of schools 
regarding matter relating to the school system 
not otherwise provided for. 

Supt. Aaron. Palmer has been conducting 
various standard tests in the schools of Marshall- 
town, Iowa. The Courtis tests have been given 
in the grades and as a result drill on the funda 
mental processes has been pushed forward in the 
grades. Special drills have been arranged by 
Mr. Palmer and also the devices of Asst, Supt. 
Studebaker of Des Moines are used to supple- 
ment the regular work. The aim is to tone up 
the speed as well as the accuracy in addition, 
subtraction, multiplication and division. 

The Ayres Spelling tests were given about mid 
year. The general average for the city was 
74.73%. Other spelling tests are being given in 
the grades and high school during the year. 

Tests to determine the relative rates of oral 
and silent reading have been given by teachers 
from grades 2-7 inclusive. As might be expected 
the rate of silent reading in almost every grade 
exceeds the rate of oral reading. The study was 
made by the teachers chiefly for the purpose of 
determining individual differences in their own 
grades. The pupils in Grades 3-4-5-6-7 have just 
completed the Kansas Silent Reading Tests de- 
vised by F. J. Kelly. While the rate of reading 
is important the ability to interpret is still more 
important. 

Medians are as follows: 


| a): ae eee 5 eee sade on 
Grade IV. .... Te Caen eee 
Grade \V. 6 cae an eeTTrerrT 
Ss re as os <a ee 
Grade VII. .. Pd ere 


In nearly every case the Marshalltown average 
is 2 or 3 points above the Kansas Median. 

The Thorndike-Hillegas Scale has been used in 
Composition grading in High School and grades 
7 and 8. The Harvard-Newton Scale will be used 
later in the year. 

The tests in penmanship are also being carried 
on in the grades and High School. 

The Kindergartens are being given the Som- 
mers and Binet Tests. 





Paper baling machines have been installed in 
all the ward buildings in Marshalltown, lowa. 
The High School machine has paid for itself a 
number of times already. The children of the 
grades will be encouraged to bring waste paper 
to the building for baling in order to pay for play 
ground apparatus as well as to give them a dis- 
tinct training in thrift. 

The citizens of St. Joseph, Mo., by an over- 
whelming majority, have voted to raise the 
school tax levy from eighty to one hundred cents, 
on each one hundred dollars, for the next two 
years. The increase will bring into the treasury 
about $80,000 a year more than was formerly 
available. 

Oakes, N. D. Upon recommendation of Supt. 
Clarence E. Blume, the Board of Education has 
adopted a system of preparing its estimates for 
school expenditures. It is planned to anticipate 
the regular and extraordinary expenditures for the 
school system and to anticipate necessary build- 
ing improvements, etc. 

Macon, Ga. The board has ordered that the 
school year be divided into two distinct terms, 
with promotions twice annually in February and 
June. Primary pupils who reach the age of 6 
years before April first, may be admitted at the 
February term. 

Supt. H. B. Turner of Warren, Ohio, has recom- 
mended that the board adopt the Gary plan of 
organization. 

Dallas, Tex. The overlapping plan of school 
administration has been extended to the Fair 
Park and Cumberland Hill Schools. The six-day 
plan has been introduced in the elementary 
grades of the Negro High School. 

Duluth, Minn. The Gary plan of organization 
has been adopted experimentally at the Morgan 
Park School. The school is modeled after the 
Froebel School at Gary, Ind., and accommodates 
one thousand pupils of all grades. 

Prof. Ernest C. Moore, of Harvard University 
has been employed to make a survey of the 
schools of Fall River, Mass. The cost of the sur- 
vey is limited to $1,500 

A survey of the public schools of Virginia, 
Minn., has been begun by Dr. C. A. Prosser of 
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MEDART MEDALS. As a means of 
elevating the standard of physical effi- 
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Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis. The survey is 
intended to determine needed changes in build- 
ings and equipment for the introduction of voca- 
tional training. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The elementary school com- 
mittee has recommended that the board reor- 
ganize the school system on the Gary plan. The 
adoption of the plan will make it possible to put 
all classrooms to the widest possible use and will 
reduce, in great part, overcrowded classrooms 
and part-time classes. 

The city solicitor of Worcester, Mass., has ren- 
dered an opinion to the effect that the board may 
not legally pay out money to teachers who are 
on Sabbatical leave of absence. The question of 
legality was raised when the city auditor refused 
to accept the payroll as the clerk had prepared it. 

The fourth annual short course for superin- 
tendents and principals of Minnesota was held 
April 4 to 7, at the University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. The course was under the joint 
auspices of the State Department and the Col- 
lege of Education of the University. 

The public school system of Philadelphia in 
April, 1918, will celebrate its one hundredth 
birthday anniversary. It is planned to hold com- 
memorative historical exercises of an impressive 
and inexpensive nature. The ‘program will be 
carried out by the children in the schools and 
will extend over a period of several weeks. 

Approximately 570 kindergartens have been 
opened in the United States during the past year 
according to a recent report of the Bureau of 
Education. This means that one extra year has 
been offered to about 25,000 children. The value 
of this extra year may be realized when it is 
shown that boys and girls of the country average 
only a little over five years in school. 

In the number of kindergartens which have 
been established in individual states, California 
stands out particularly strong with a list of 25 
different cities and towns. Montana has also 


forged ahead, increasing its quota of kindergar- 
tens from six to 31 in six cities. 

Several cities have reported that they are 
carrying on experimental kindergarten work with 
a view of proving the value of this kind of train- 
ing before incorporating it in the school system. 
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Among these, are Youngstown, Ohio, and Hous- 
ton Heights, Texas, the latter having already 
decided to open a kindergarten in each of its 
grade schools. Pasadena, Cal., and Kansas City, 
Mo., receive consideration because of the remark- 
able success of the kindergartens and the large 
number which have been opened. 

In general, most of the kindergartens estab- 
lished in 1916 were obtained as a result of the 
request of parents. The estimated expenditure 
is $100,000. 

Thirteen public schools of the Borough of 
Brooklyn, New York City, have been reorganized 
on the Gary Plan. The first to be opened is Pub- 
lic School No. 175. The total cost of alterations 
in these schools to meet the new conditions, is 
estimated at $186,995 for equipment, $201,680 for 
alterations, making a total of $388,675. The esti- 
mated cost of the sites, construction and equip- 
ment of the three new schools in the Borough is 
$2,388,086. 

Mr. M. B. Travis, of Niles, Mich., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Iron Moun- 
tain to succeed L. E. Butler. Mr. Travis assumes 
his new work in July. 

Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg, Superintendent of 
Schools at Chester, Pa., has been elected principal 
of the State Normal School at Slippery Rock, Pa., 
at a salary of $4,500 for a term of three years. 

While Dr. Eisenberg is one of the younger men 
in the educational field, he has had a very suc- 
cessful professional career and his preparation 
is of a high order. He is 39 years of age and is 
a native of Pennsylvania. He is a graduate of 
Juniata and Ursinus Colleges, and also the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from which he received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 1913. 

His professional experience includes that of 
teacher, supervising principal, college professor, 
normal school teacher, city superintendent of 
schools and institute lecturer. Since 1913 he has 
been superintendent of the Chester schools and 
has dealt with many big problems in connection 
with the rapidly growing system. Dr. Eisenberg 
has been identified with many social and educa- 
tional organizations and has been active in 
church and Y. M. C. A. work. 


The Slippery Rock State Normal School was 
opened in 1889, and for the past quarter of a 
century has been under the skillful guidance of 
Dr. Albert E. Maltby, who recently retired to 
give his attention to writing and publication. 
Under Dr. Maltby’s direction the school prospered 
and rendered a great service to the profession of 
teaching. One year ago it was purchased by the 
Commonwealth. of Pennsylvania. 

The school is located about midway between 
Pittsburgh and Erie, and is surrounded by a 
rich agricultural region. It is managed by a 
board of nine trustees appointed by the State 
Board of Education. Supt. C, C. Green, of Beaver 
Falls, is president of the board. 

Supt. Charles W. Bickford of Lewiston, Me., 
has been re-elected and his salary increased from 
$2,500 to $3,000. 

Supt. Ira H. McIntire 
been re-elected. 

Supt. Homer P. Lewis of Worcester, Mass., has 
announced his retirement from active service 
on August 1, 1918. 

Mr. William B. Kelsey, superintendent of 
schools at Stratford, Conn., has resigned to be- 
come field secretary of the Universal Military 
Training League. Mr. Kelsey is succeeded by 
Mr. R. Edgar Fisher. 

All seniors in the Eugene, Ore., high school, 
will be required to learn to spell a list of 100 
words secured last year from the business men 
of the city as being the ones most often mis- 
spelled by employees and correspondents. A 
total of 1,189 words was sent in, but only 121 
were listed two or more times. A printed copy 
of methods employed in collecting the words, the 
list of 100, and the times misspelled by 570 high 
school pupils in a test given last March may be 
secured by writing to F. A. Scofield, Eugene, 
Oregon, and enclosing 3 cents. 

Huron, S. D. The Board of Education has re- 
adjusted the salary schedule so that the mini- 
mum in the grades is now $650 and the maximum 
$800. For the Senior High School the minimum 
has been put at $800. The school year has been 
extended two weeks and consists next year of 
nine and a half school months, and the salaries 
will be paid in ten equal installments. 


of } uscatine, Ia., has 
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‘ FACT ) 


of Music 


At Dawn 


Columbia 
From the Overture to William Tell A 6 
Part I 
By ROSSINI 57 5 
(Ro-see’-nee) Double-Disc Record 


HE Overture to William Tell is a form 
of composition generally used as an 
introduction to an opera. The music of 


the opera itself is not definitely used in 
this instance. Rossini suggests the story in 
four pieces of program music. Program Music 
may be described as music that i/lustrates or is 
associated with a single detached thought or a 
succession of scenes from a story. This series 
of four moods or pictures in this overture well 
illustrates music of the program type. 


All through Part I the movement of the har- 
mony is upward, thus suggesting in musical 
sound the dawning of morning and its develop- 
ment into day. The first upward theme is given 
by the oboes and violoncellos. After a short 
prelude the listener hears a beautiful song melody 
which depicts the gradual development into day. 
The melody in itself is suggestive of quietness 


COLUMBIA 
‘Teaching Cards 





and peace, of the serenity and lonely grandeur of 
the Alpine heights. 


First Series 24 Cards 


It is most interesting to contraat this musical 
description of dawn as depicted by Rossini 
with that used as a description of morning in 
Grieg's Peer Gynt Suite. The music employed 
to represent this early morning scene is as widely 





A Course in 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 


with Records, Teaching Cards, 
Questions and Answers, Based on 


“Music Moods” 


different as are the temperament and nature of 
the two composers. 


Groachino Antonio Rossini (1792-1868) was 
a native of Pesaro, Italy. His music in general 
is characterized as theatrical. The melodies 
are sensuous and emotional but of much sweet 
ness and pathos. Rossini began many reforms 
that were enlarged and used by Verdi and our 
modern Italian composers. 





Copyrighted 1917, by Columbia Graphophone Co., N. Y. 
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Series I. Group Il. Card 5. 
















THE PRACTICAL WAY 
IS ALWAYS the BEST WAY 


Columbia Teaching Cards have on one side the “Facts” of a composition, definitions, 
and a sketch of the composer’s life. 










But it is the ‘‘Mood” of a piece of music which arouses our interest and stimulates our 


appreciation. On the other side of these Columbia Teaching Cards the “‘Mood” of each 
composition is given. 


Do you not want to know the ‘‘Fact” and ‘‘ Mood” of Rossini’s “‘STORM”’ from that 
famous William Tell Overture ? 


Send for Sample Card today. We will satisfy you beyond measure 
if you mail us the attached coupon. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


Columbia Graphophone Company, 
Woclworth Bldg., New York 
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purposes. 


early delivery. 


water mark. 





Vul-Cot Waste Baskets are sold with a definite guarantee 
for five year’s service. That means at least five years 
of usefulness without renewal. Vul-Cots are the only 

‘ waste baskets made that are sold with a guarantee 
for five years. They are good for your schools for the 
same reasons that they are good for the schools of 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester and many other leading cities. 


VUL-COT 8425 
Guaranteed 5 Years 


are light, strong, beautiful in color, design and finish. 
rhey keep their shape. They won't dent. They have 
solid sides and bottoms. Papers and scraps can’t fall 
out of them to litter the floor. They have no projec- 
tions to catch in clothing or scratch furniture. Most popular size, 
$1.00. Other sizes at graduated prices. Colors to harmonize with 
furniture. If not at your stationer’s or school supply house, write 
us today for catalog and prices. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


510-520 Equitable Building Wilmington, Delaware 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 


10, 5, 3 and 2. 
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Send us your orders now to avoid delay and to insure 


Do not overlook the fact that in the matter of school 
goods, the increase in prices has not yet reached the high- 


Get the best all around Cleanser for schools. Original 20th Century 
Soap will take the place of all other cleansers such as powders, etc. It 
will not be necessary to have two and even more cleansers for different 


ROBERTSON’S 


The one great cleanser for finished surfaces. Robertson’s Kotar and Twenco 
is highly recommended for disinfectant purposes. Our claim is not to 
replace soap, but it is to be used in the scrubbing water so as to destroy 
all germs. Used in solution, and sold with a Carbolic Co-efficient of 


lowing Carbolic Co-efficients: 2—-3—-5—-10. We also 
have Twenco having a Carbolic Co-efficient of 20. 


grade line of pure bristle floor brushes. We guar 
antee prompt delivery. 


especially for us by one of the largest paper mills 
in this country. 


Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., Chicago, IIl. 





A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 








Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 923-941 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Eastern Office: Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass 


Kotar Disinfectant is manufactured in the fol- 


We are also prepared to furnish the highest 


Our Toilet Paper and Paper Towels are made 


Write 
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AN APPLICATION BLANK. 


Splendid results have been obtained at Onawa, 
Ia., by Supt. Leon O. Smith, thru the use of the 
following application blank: 


Application Blank: Onawa Public Schools, 
Onawa, Iowa. 


ea SCL a ka Wael 4: 64.46.0 44.0% 4 
Do sos bb be ov 66,0 4.0.6 05 04,0.00866 
Position desired......... Certificate Held........ 
cr Height..... Weight...... Heailth..... 
ag ae Have you any deformities or 


Church membership..... Church preference..... 
Education (give names of schools, courses pur- 
sued, length of attendance, degree, if any, and 
when you attended these schools)............... 
Experience (state what positions you have held, 
when, where, and how long in each place)....... 
Et oI a a 
ES SE, A a oe ae ee 
ye 
Have you decided to leave your present position 
Ay ie are re ere re 


References (give names and addresses of three 
or more persons who can speak definitely of your 
scholarship and qualifications as a teacher. Do 
not send general recommendations. ) 


Do you want your application placed on file in 






case of later vacancies?............ if so, be sure 
to give your permanent address above.......... 
Please send an unmounted photograph. Enclose 
postage if you wish it returned. 

If you are elected, may we telegraph notice of 
your election at your expense.................- 
Mail your application to City Superintendent of 
Schools or O. C. Bakke, Secretary. 

The blank is particularly valuable in smaller 
communities where the superintendent cannot 
employ an involved blank usually supplied by 
the larger cities. 


A PARENT-TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The school authorities at Selma, Ala., recently 
held a conference of the teachers of the high 
school with the parents and guardians of the 
students for the discussion of problems of mutual 
interest. The meeting was called at four o’clock 
on a Wednesday afternoon and closed after five. 
The parents were given an opportunity to submit 
written questions, and members of the faculty 
answered these in a comprehensive manner. One 
of the teachers discussed briefly the high-school 
course of study. For an hour after the meeting 
closed parents and teachers held private confer- 
ences concerning individual students. 


A RATING CARD FOR JANITORS. 

The supervisor of janitors, or building super- 
intendent, who is looking for a practical rating 
system by which to measure the work of janitors, 
will be interested in the card used in the Rock- 
ford, Illinois, schools. In determining upon a 
suitable scale, a school furnishing full time work 
for a janitor of average ability was chosen as 
the standard. The Garrison School has eight 
rooms, a small recitation room, a fan system of 
ventilation, a small lawn and an enrollment of 
three hundred pupils. 

The janitors’ duties were divided into three 
groups: (1) Duties within the building, (2) 
duties outside the building, (3) co-operation with 
teachers. These groups were given a value of 
75, 15, and 10 points respectively, making a total 
of one hundred points. At the right are two 
columns devoted to “Work to be Done” and 
“Work Done.” 


The scale is reproduced herewith for the bene- 
fit of readers: 
JANITORS RATING CARD 


School 
Date 
Name of Janitor. 
Work 
to be Work 
BULLDING— Standards Points Done Done 
Size—based on 
Number of Rooms 9 
Number of Seats 1K) 
Enrollment .... 300 36 
Ventilation and Heat 
Modern o6etes ee of 
Not Modern (20)... , 
Glass Area 
Approximate No. of 
MP TeTeT eee ee 1500 ) 
GROUNDS 
Area of Lawn (sq. ft.). 1500 6 
Area of Walks (sq. ft.) 3000 6 
Shrubs, trees, flowers... ee 3 
SOCIAL 
Co-operation with teach 
Me Asehevedacsuees i 10 
yy iy y | een si 


Altho the plan is tentative only, it is intended 
to provide a fair basis for the consideration of 
the merits of a janitor. If he is placed in a build- 
ing providing 150 per cent of work as compared 
to the standard, by doing two-thirds of the work 
he attains a score of one hundred per cent. If 
he does all of the work, he will be considered a 
“superior” man. 

ASKS SUGGESTIONS. 

Supt. Leon O. Smith of Onawa, Ia., has asked 
the teachers under his supervision to co-operate 
in improving the local schools. He has addressed 
the following letter to every teacher: 

The public school of Iowa is passing thru 4 
period of rapid growth. The growth naturally 
produces many new problems and makes more 
difficult the solution of some of the old ones. 
The successes of the past have been due, in & 
large measure, to the hearty co-operation of both 
superintendents and teachers. The efficiency of 
the future will be in direct proportion to the 
helpful contributions of teachers. 

I take this opportunity to invite you to make 
suggestions for improvements in the Onawa Pub- 
lic Schools. These suggestions need not neces- 
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Complete Card Systems approved by the N. E. A. 


cabinets. 


Filing Cabinet for all Records 


The exact make-up of the filing cabinet should be adapted 
to the individual requirements of each city or district, since 
the needs of different superintendents vary widely. We have 
made a great many installations of filing systems in the offices 
of superintendents, boards of education, principals and teachers and can 
bring our wide experience to bear on your particular problem. 

Filing Cabinets in Wood and Steel. We manufacture a complete line of sectional 
and solid cabinets in oak and mahogany for all vertical and card filing. ‘‘Y and E” 
Fire-Wall Steel Cabinets embody a number of new and exclusive features which give 
greater convenience and fire protection; all outer surfaces have double steel walls with 
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Equipped with complete 
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Office Equipment for Schools and School Offices 


Nobody needs to tell a school superintendent how important 
it is to keep accurate, up-to-date records of teachers and pupils, 
and to file their correspondence in modern, correctly indexed 


ty 


finishes. 


School Record System. The forms illustrated above are approved by 
the Superintendents’ Division of the National Education Association 
and comprise the following forms—Admission, Discharge and Pro- 
motion Card, Attendance and Scholarship Record, Office Record, 
Transfer Card and Pupil’s Report Card. The N. E. A. cards 
are carried in stock. 
design a system to fit your particular job, free of charge. 

A Desk and Filing Cabinet Combined. In the ‘“‘Y¥Y and 
ciency Desk school superintendents will find an office machine that will 
keep the records and data that they have to use frequently, instantly 
accessible and at their finger tips. No work can be overlooked or 
become buried in this remarkable device and this desk and cabinet 
costs less than a cabinet of equal capacity. : 

Check and mail coupon today for further information. below: 


EU 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


YAWMAN»? FRBE MFG.(@. 


519 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. 


A Desk with a system designed for each particular job 


air space between and lining of thick cellular asbestos; a spring latch 
automatically secures every drawer when closed; the drawers hung on 
frictionless slides respond to the slightest pull. 


2,000 Agents and Dealers in more than | 
1,200 other cities. ; ? 
Makers of ‘‘Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems Name . —__ 


Rarer feat ete eae areal areal al 


Write us today for full information 


Olive, oak and mahogany 


If needed, our system department will 


E” Effi- “Y and FE,” 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Without charge or ob- 
ligation please send inform- 
ation about items checked X 


[) Wood Cabinets, [) ‘‘Fire-Wall” 

Steel Cabinets, [) Efficiency Desks, 

[) Steel Shelving, [) Record Safes, 

C) Vertical Filing So plies, (_) Shannon 

Files and Supplies, () Index Tabs, () Card 

Systems for enamels 
your position 


Address . sasiiettpihinit 








sarily be confined to your own special field of 
work. Won’t you make your suggestions on the 
back of this sheet, or, better yet, bring them to 
my office so that we may go over them together? 
I want the help that will come from personal 
discussion and consultation. 

In order to stimulate suggestions on your part 
I want to put to you a few questions as follows: 

1. In what respects are the educational oppor- 
tunities offered to Onawa school children un- 
satisfactory, and how may they be improved? 

2. How may we strengthen the present course 
of study? 

3. In what manner could the relationship be- 
tween the community and the schools be im- 
proved? 

4. Would you favor and support a Parent- 
Teacher Association in Onawa? 

5. What material equipment is needed? 

6. In what ways have the educational oppor- 
tunities been improved since you began teaching 
in Onawa? 

By gathering the ideas of all the teachers per- 
haps we shall be able to do some of the things 
that are necessary if your ambitions and mine 
for the Onawa schools are to be realized. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

A mental and physical survey of the pupils in 
the St. Joseph, Mo., schools has been begun by 
the medical inspectors. The work is being done 
under the direction of the city health depart- 
ment and is to be used as a basis for specialized 
work for the benefit of subnormal children. The 
first report which has come in, points to somewhat 
serious conditions in the school where the exam- 
ination was made. 

The teachers of Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
recently listened to a series of lectures on health. 
The lectures were given by physicians in co- 
operation with the county board of health and 
the school board. They sought to show the teach- 
ers their part in protecting the health of the 
children and in preventing the spread of infec- 
tious diseases. 

Oshkosh, Wis. A dental clinic has been opened 
in the high school. Members of the local dental 


society have consented to do the work free of 
charge. 

Waterloo, Ia. An accurate record of both men- 
tal and physical progress of school children will 
be available in the near future. A complete index 
system has been devised thru which the medical 
inspection department will have a yearly record 
of each child’s activities, mental and physical, as 
well as the general health. 

Bloomington, Ill. Dentists of the city have un- 
dertaken the examination and treatment of dis- 
eased teeth. 

St. Paul, Minn. A dental survey of the chil- 
dren in the schools was recently made. The 
results showed that nearly every child is in need 
of attention. In one room of a school, the per- 
centage of children having defective teeth was 
one hundred per cent. 

The citizens of Barre, Vt., have voted to intro- 
duce a system of medical inspection in the 
schools. Approximately 2,500 children will be 
subject to the inspections. 

A scale for measuring the health and physical 
development of children has been devised by Dr. 
Louis Rapeer, of State College, Pa. The scale is, 
in part, made up of tests which have been tried 
out among large groups of children. It is in- 
tended to measure (a) the relative freedom from 
defects and ailments, (b) heart efficiency as de- 
termined by the pulse rate, ete. (c) physical 
development of the child as compared to stand- 
ard for age and sex, (d) physical efficiency in 
athletics and gymnastics, (e) mental effects of 
physical education. 

Supt. W. R. Rutherford of Eugene, Ore., has 
secured the co-operation of the Eugene Medical 
Society in regular medical inspection of all 
school children. Each doctor devotes one-half 
day each month to inspection work not only for 
contagious diseases but for all physical defects. 
They give this service and time without cost to 
the school district and divide the work among 
themselves. The physicians also agreed that in 
cases where pupils need medical attention and 
the parents are unable to meet the financial out- 
lay, services will be rendered free of charge. In 
other cases the examining physician will refer 


the patrons to their family doctor. 

Streator, Ill. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION RULES. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has adopted a set 
of working rules for the conduct of medical in- 
spections in the schools. The medical staff in- 
cludes a physician, a dentist and an eye and ear 
specialist at each school. Cursory examinations 
are made by the inspectors and these are fol- 
lowed by more detailed inspections by the family 
physicians. 

The rules governing the general inspectors 
are: 

The medical inspector must stand with his back 
to the light from a window in a way to see the 
child’s face well, and cause the children to pass 
in a line in front of him. He must note promptly 
and carefully the condition of the skin, eyelids, 
hair, throat, nose, and physical statue of each 
child. He must not touch the child, but cause the 
latter to pull down the lower eyelid and open 
the mouth wide to. see down deep into it and 
show the hands, and in case of girls, lift the back 
hair. The assistants and teachers should aid in 
gently but firmly causing the child to present 
itself to insure proper and reliable inspection. 

Every child found infected with parasites, or 
infected with any communicable disease, or justly 
suspicious along these lines, shall be separated 
and by the assistance of the physician, sent to a 
special room designated by the school authorities 
for further inspection and examination. 

There the medical inspector shall, in the pres- 
ence of the assistant or principal, question the 
child properly, and re-examine without touching 
the child if possible, but if not, he may if he 
deems right, touch the child with the greatest 
circumspection. He shall also take its tempera- 
ture, or cause same to be taken and recorded. 

Whenever, in the opinion of the physician, a 
child is infected with any transmissible disease, 
or exhibits temperature above normal, he shall be 
sent home with a statement on a blank provided 
for the purpose in the hands of the principals. 

In any room where diphtheria occurs, every 
child’s throat shall be swabbed with cotten for 
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Guaranteed 
for long life 
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Good Service 


Vul-Cot Waste Baskets are sold with a definite guarantee 
for five year’s service. That means at least five years 
of usefulness without renewal. Vul-Cots are the only 
waste baskets made that are sold with a guarantee 
for five years. They are good for your schools for the 
same reasons that , St are good for the schools of 
Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Rochester and many other leading cities. 


VOL -COT pistes 


Guaranteed 5 Years 


are light, strong, beautiful in color, design and finish. 
They keep their shape. They won’t dent. They have 
solid sides and bottoms. Papers and scraps can’t fall 
out of them to litter the floor. They have no projec- 








| We are Prepared ' 
| to Make Immediate ‘on 
Deliveries 


Send us your orders now to avoid delay and to insure 
early delivery. 

Do not overlook the fact that in the matter of school 
goods, the increase in prices has not yet reached the high- 
water mark. 


Get the best all around Cleanser for schools. Original 20th Century 
Soap will take the place of all other cleansers such as powders, etc. It 
will not be necessary to have two and even more cleansers for different 


ROBERTSON ’S 


The one great cleanser for finished surfaces. Robertson’s Kotar and Twenco 
is highly recommended for disinfectant purposes. Our claim is not to 
replace soap, but it is to be used in the scrubbing water so as to destroy 
all germs. Used in solution, and sold with a Carbolic Co-efficient of 


5, 3 and 2. 


Kotar Disinfectant is manufactured in the fol- 
lowing Carbolic Co-efficients: 2—-3—-5—-10. We also 
have Twenco having a Carbolic Co-efficient of 20. 

We are also prepared to furnish the highest 
grade line of pure bristle floor brushes. We guar 
antee prompt delivery. 

Our Toilet Paper and Paper Towels are made 





tions to catch in clothing or scratch furniture. 


$1.00. Other sizes at graduated prices. 
furniture. 
us today for catalog and prices. 


AMERICAN VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
A. R. MacDougall & Co., Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto, Can. 


510-520 Equitable Building 


If not at your stationer’s or school supply house, write 








Most popular size, . pe a especially for us by one of the largest paper mills 
Colors to harmonize with ((Rasowrenyy PURE ¥ in this country. 
Cc — Write 





Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., Inc. 


700-704 West Division St., 


Western Office: M. M. Clark, Manager, 923-941 E. Third St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Eastern Office: Theo. B. Robertson Products Co., 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


Chicago, Il. 
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AN APPLICATION BLANK. 
Splendid results have been obtained at Onawa, 
Ia., by Supt. Leon O. Smith, thru the use of the 
following application blank: 


Application Blank: Onawa Public Schools, 
Onawa, Iowa. 


SS eS ee ee 
ee oe bi ins wee 6d #40 Oe 
Position desired......... Certificate Held........ 
=a Height..... Weight...... Heaith..... 
ae Have you any deformities or 


Church Petar baa ee Church preference..... 
Education (give names of schools, courses pur- 
sued, length of attendance, degree, if any, and 
when you attended these schools)............... 


Experience (state what positions you have held, 
when, where, and how long in each place)....... 
Re SE ere 
ot ee ee en 
a ae a 
Have you decided to leave your present position 
DE kas &% alae aeo-0 SEIS ce ee 


Can you teach vocal music?........ Do you sing? 
ae ee Do you play the piano?............. 
Can you train pupils in declamation, debate 
ey SE. 4 are eee 


References (give names and addresses of three 
or more persons who can speak definitely of your 
scholarship and qualifications as a teacher. Do 
not send general recommendations. ) 


Do you want your application placed on file in 





case of later vacancies?............ if so, be sure 
to give your permanent address above.......... 
Please send an unmounted photograph. Enclose 
postage if you wish it returned. 

If you are elected, may we telegraph notice of 
your election at your expemnse.................-. 
Mail your application to City Superintendent of 
Schools or O. C. Bakke, Secretary. 

The blank is particularly valuable in smaller 
communities where the superintendent cannot 
employ an involved blank usually supplied by 
the larger cities. , 


A PARENT-TEACHERS’ MEETING. 

The school authorities at Selma, Ala., recently 
held a conference of the teachers of the high 
school with the parents and guardians of the 
students for the discussion of problems of mutual 
interest. The meeting was called at four o’clock 
on a Wednesday afternoon and closed after five. 
The parents were given an opportunity to submit 
written questions, and members of the faculty 
answered these in a comprehensive manner. One 
of the teachers discussed briefly the high-school 
course of study. For an hour after the meeting 
closed parents and teachers held private confer- 
ences concerning individual students. 


A RATING CARD FOR JANITORS. 

The supervisor of janitors, or building super- 
intendent, who is looking for a practical rating 
system by which to measure the work of janitors, 
will be interested in the card used in the Rock- 
ford, Illinois, schools. In determining upon a 
suitable scale, a school furnishing full time work 
for a janitor of average ability was chosen as 
the standard. The Garrison School has eight 
rooms, a small recitation room, a fan system of 
ventilation, a small lawn and an enrollment of 
three hundred pupils. 

The janitors’ duties were divided into three 
groups: (1) Duties within the building, (2) 
duties outside the building, (3) co-operation with 
teachers. These groups were given a value of 
75, 15, and 10 points respectively, making a total 
of one hundred points. At the right are two 
columns devoted to “Work to be Done” and 
“Work Done.” 


The scale is reproduced herewith for the bene- 
fit of readers: 
JANITOR'S RATING CARD 


School 
Date. 
Name of Janitor. 
Work 
to be Work 
BUILLDING— Standards Points Done Done 
Size—based on 
Number of Rooms 9 
Number of Seats 114) 
Enrollment .. 300 36 
Ventilation and He at 
Modern ese eeseees 4 
Not Modern (20)... » 
Glass Area 
Approximate No. of 
Serre ree ere 1500 5 
GROUNDS 
Area of Lawn (sq. ft.) 4500 6 
Area of Walks (sq. ft.) 3000 6 
Shrubs, trees, flowers. na 3 
SOCIAL— 
Co-operation with teach 
Serre 10 
iy) | eee 


Altho the plan is ‘te ntative only, it is intended 
to provide a fair basis for the consideration of 
the merits of a janitor. If he is placed in a build- 
ing providing 150 per cent of work as compared 
to the standard, by doing two-thirds of the work 
he attains a score of one hundred per cent. If 
he does all of the work, he will be considered a 
“superior” man. 

ASKS SUGGESTIONS. 

Supt. Leon O. Smith of Onawa, Ia., has asked 
the teachers under his supervision to co-operate 
in improving the local schools. He has addressed 
the following letter to every teacher: 

The public school of Iowa is passing thru 4 
period of rapid growth. The growth naturally 
produces many new problems and makes more 
difficult the solution of some of the old ones. 
The successes of the past have been due, in & 
large measure, to the hearty co-operation of both 
superintendents and teachers. The efficiency of 
the future will be in direct proportion to the 
helpful contributions of teachers. 

I take this opportunity to invite you to make 
suggestions for improvements in the Onawa Pub- 
lic Schools. These suggestions need not neces- 
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Complete Card Systems approved by the N. E. A. 


Office Equipment for Schools and School Offices 


Nobody needs to tell a school superintendent how important 
it is to keep accurate, up-to-date records of teachers and pupils, 
and to file their correspondence in modern, correctly indexed 


cabinets. 


The exact make-up of the filing cabinet should be adapted 
to the individual requirements of each city or district, since 
the needs of different superintendents vary widely. We have 
made a great many installations of filing systems in the offices 
of superintendents, boards of education, principals and teachers and can 
bring our wide experience to bear on your particular problem. 

Filing Cabinets in Wood and Steel. We manufacture a complete line of sectional 
and solid cabinets in oak and mahogany for all vertical and card filing. ‘‘Y and E”’ 
Fire-Wall Steel Cabinets embody a number of new and exclusive features which give 
greater convenience and fire protection; all outer surfaces have double steel walls with 


Filing Cabinet for all Records 
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finishes. 


School Record System. The forms illustrated above are approved by 
the Superintendents’ Division of the National Education Association 
and comprise the following forms—-Admission, Discharge and Pro- 
motion Card, Attendance and Scholarship Record, Office Record, 
Transfer Card and Pupil’s Report Card. The N. E. A. cards 
are carried in stock. 
design a system to fit your particular job, free of charge. 

A Desk and Filing Cabinet Combined. In the “‘Y and E” Effi- 
ciency Desk school superintendents will find an office machine that will 
keep the records and data that they have to use frequently, instantly 
accessible and at their finger tips. 
become buried in this remarkable device and this desk and cabinet 
costs less than a cabinet of equal capacity. > 

Check and mail coupon today for further information. “below: 


YAWMAN 4»? FRBE MFG.(CO. 


519 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. 

Branch Offices: Boston, Springfield, Mass., New York, Newark, Philadelphia, Washington, 

Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Cleveland, Chicago, Kansas City, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Oakland. 
In Canada: The Office Specialty Mfg. Co., Ltd., Newmarket, Ontario. 


E’ 


REG. U.S.PAT. OFF, 
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A Desk with a system designed for each particular job 


air space between and lining of thick cellular asbestos; a spring latch 
automatically secures every drawer when closed; the drawers hung on 
frictionless slides respond to the slightest pull. Olive, oak and mahogany 


2,000 Agents and Dealers in more than | 
1,200 other cities. a . 
Makers of ‘‘Y and E” Filing Devices and Office Systems.” Name . — 





Write us today for full information 
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If needed, our system department will 


*“¥Y and E,”’ 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Without charge or ob- 
ligation please send inform- 
ation about items checked X 


No work can be overlooked or 


0) Wood Cabinets, () ‘‘Fire-Wall” 

Steel Cabinets, () Efficiency Desks, 
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C) Vertical Filing Ss lies, (-) Shannon 
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sarily be confined to your own special field of 
work. Won’t you make your suggestions on the 
back of this sheet, or, better yet, bring them to 
my office so that we may go over them together? 
I want the help that will come from personal 
discussion and consultation. 

In order to stimulate suggestions on your part 
I want to put to you a few questions as follows: 

1. In what respects are the educational oppor- 
tunities offered to Onawa school children un- 
satisfactory, and how may they be improved? 

2. How may we strengthen the present course 
of study? 

3. In what manner could the relationship be- 
tween the community and the schools be im- 
proved? 

4. Would you favor and support a Parent- 
Teacher Association in Onawa? 

5. What material equipment is needed? 

6. In what ways have the educational oppor- 
tunities been improved since you began teaching 
in Onawa? 

By gathering the ideas of all the teachers per- 
haps we shall be able to do some of the things 
that are necessary if your ambitions and mine 
for the Onawa schools are to be realized. 


SCHOOLROOM HYGIENE AND SANITA- 
TION. 

A mental and physicai survey of the pupils in 
the St. Joseph, Mo., schools has been begun by 
the medical inspectors. The work is being done 
under the direction of the city health depart- 
ment and is to be used as a basis for specialized 
work for the benefit of subnormal children. The 
first report which has come in, points to somewhat 
serious conditions in the school where the exam- 
ination was made. 

The teachers of Jefferson County, Kentucky, 
recently listened to a series of lectures on health. 
The lectures were given by physicians in co- 
operation with the county board of health and 
the school board. They sought to show the teach- 
ers their part in protecting the health of the 
children and in preventing the spread of infec- 
tious diseases. 

Oshkosh, Wis. A dental clinic has been opened 
in the high school. Members of the local dental 


society have consented to do the work free of 
charge. 

Waterloo, Ia. An accurate record of both men- 
tal and physical progress of school children will 
be available in the near future. A complete index 
system has been devised thru which the medical 
inspection department will have a yearly record 
of each child’s activities, mental and physical, as 
well as the general health. 

Bloomington, Ill. Dentists of the city have un- 
dertaken the examination and treatment of dis- 
eased teeth. 

St. Paul, Minn. A dental survey of the chil- 
dren in the schools was recently made. The 
results showed that nearly every child is in need 
of attention. In one room of a school, the per- 
centage of children having defective teeth was 
one hundred per cent. 

The citizens of Barre, Vt., have voted to intro- 
duce a system of medical inspection in the 
schools. Approximately 2,500 children will be 
subject to the inspections. 

A scale for measuring the health and physical 
development of children has been devised by Dr. 
Louis Rapeer, of State College, Pa. The scale is, 
in part, made up of tests which have been tried 
out among large groups of children. It is in- 
tended to measure (a) the relative freedom from 
defects and ailments, (b) heart efficiency as de- 
termined by the pulse rate, ete. (c) physical 
development of the child as compared to stand- 
ard for age and sex, (d) physical efficiency in 
athletics and gymnastics, (e) mental effects of 
physical education. 

Supt. W. R. Rutherford of Eugene, Ore., has 
secured the co-operation of the Eugene Medical 
Society in regular medical inspection of all 
school children. Each doctor devotes one-half 
day each month to inspection work not only for 
contagious diseases but for all physical defects. 
They give this service and time without cost to 
the school district and divide the work among 
themselves. The physicians also agreed that in 
cases where pupils need medical attention and 
the parents are unable to meet the financial out- 
lay, services will be rendered free of charge. In 
other cases the examining physician will refer 


the patrons to their family doctor. 

Streator, Ill. A school nurse has been em- 
ployed. 

MEDICAL INSPECTION RULES. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The board has adopted a set 
of working rules for the conduct of medical in- 
spections in the schools. The medical staff in- 
cludes a physician, a dentist and an eye and ear 
specialist at each school. Cursory examinations 
are made by the inspectors and these are fol- 
lowed by more detailed inspections by the family 
physicians. 

The rules governing the general inspectors 
are: 

The medical inspector must stand with his back 
to the light from a window in a way to see the 
child’s face well, and cause the children to pass 
in a line in front of him. He must note promptly 
and carefully the condition of the skin, eyelids, 
hair, throat, nose, and physical statue of each 
child. He must not touch the child, but cause the 
latter to pull down the lower eyelid and open 
the mouth wide to see down deep into it and 
show the hands, and in case of girls, lift the back 
hair. The assistants and teachers should aid in 
gently but firmly causing the child to present 
itself to insure proper and reliable inspection. 

Every child found infected with parasites, or 
infected with any communicable disease, or justly 
suspicious along these lines, shall be separated 
and by the assistance of the physician, sent to a 
special room designated by the school authorities 
for further inspection and examination. 

There the medical inspector shall, in the pres- 
ence of the assistant or principal, question the 
child properly, and re-examine without touching 
the child if possible, but if not, he may if he 
deems right, touch the child with the greatest 
circumspection. He shall also take its tempera- 
ture, or cause same to be taken and recorded. 

Whenever, in the opinion of the physician, a 
child is infected with any transmissible disease, 
or exhibits temperature above normal, he shall be 
sent home with a statement on a blank provided 
for the purpose in the hands of the principals. 

In any room where diphtheria occurs, every 
child’s throat shall be swabbed with cotten for 
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educational institution that 


vides its students with standards 
guarantee Quality and Utility. 


Write for the descriptive circular. 


No. 9. 





QUALITY AND UTILITY 


We specialize in Laboratory Furniture. Any 
insists on Quality 
and Utility in Laboratory Furniture, Domestic 
Science and Manual Training Equipments pro- 
of value. We 


FALES LABORATORY DESK 
We are the exclusive manufacturers of the Fales 
Laboratory Desk—patent applied for—the most 
efficient and economical desk in 


Send for Domestic Science and Manual Training 
Catalog No. 8 and Laboratory Furniture Catalog 
Call at our display rooms. 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO,, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


the market. 





1234-1248 Fullerton Avenue 





New York Office: 70 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Chicago, II. 








‘| Sheldon Equipment 





has gained its ascendency because 
each particular item has _ been 
designed and built to meet a par- 
ticular purpose, with the greatest 
efficiency. 


Supplement to Catalog No. 15 


shows numerous additional designs. 


E. H. SHELDON & CO. 
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immediate diphtheria culture to be made very 
carefully by the physician or his assistant, or a 
nurse whom the health department may supply 
for the purpose. And, whenever it may seem 
desirable to determine the absence or existence of 
diphtheria germs in a large number of throats, 
the health department may be called upon for 
special assistance. 

Children exhibiting symptoms of diphtheria, 
scarlet fever, chicken-pox, mumps, measles, small- 
pox, pediculosis, whooping cough, or any quaran- 
tinable disease shall be sent home and kept from 
school until free from the affection and so certi- 
fied by the medical inspector or other authorized 
medical officer of the health department. Chil- 
dren rightly considered contaminated with any 
communicable disease, and thereby dangerous 
to others, shall likewise be sent home, their case 
promptly reported to the health department, and 
shall not return to school without permission 
from the health department. 

Any children having had diphtheria, or whose 
throats have been found carriers of the germs of 
diphtheria, shall not be returned to school until 
these germs shall have disappeared, this fact to 
be determined directly or indirectly by the health 
department. Seemingly more carriers shall have 
their throats swabbed every five to seven days 
and shall be released when a culture is properly 
found negative. 

The principal may call upon the medical in- 
spector any time to meet promptly any suspected 
contagion or infection, and the physician shall 
respond as quickly as possible. 

The physician shall note defects of the teeth, 
gums, throat, eyes, ears, nose; also adenoids, 
scolicsis, etc., and shall urge upon the parents or 
guardian, correction at the hands of dentists, 
physicians, or surgeons chosen by themselves, or 
failing in this, shall request correction free, if 
indigent. 

The assistant to the physician shall render fol- 
low-up services among the needy children, at 
their homes and“at the clinics, when deemed wise, 
along such lines of hygiene and treatment as may 
be authoritatively directed by the health depart- 
ment, or the school authorities. 

The medical inspector shall also inspect the 


school buildings and grounds and report any and 
all the sanitary conditions to the health depart- 
ment. They shall investigate the nature and con- 
ditions of ventilation, toilets, heat in each room, 
drinking fountains, (the water must rise not less 
than 114 inches above the metal, for the child 
must not touch the metal with the lips), water 
supplies, mosquito and fly breeding places, sanita- 
tion and cleanliness of the neighborhoods, etc 
They shall instruct the principals, teachers, and 
janitors how to correct the insanitary conditions 

Note—No case of infection or contagion of 
any sort, coming under the state laws and city 
ordinances, shall be exempt from any legal re- 
quirements. 

Each teacher shall every day inspect all of his 
or her pupils every morning in such a manner 
as to detect everyone appearing ill. Preference 
shall, however, be given to the following method: 

The teacher to stand with back to light from a 
window, in a manner to see well each face as the 
children file slowly in front, looking the teacher 
straight in the face in passing. Each child ap- 
pearing sick in any way, shall be called aside and 
sent to the principal, who shall take its tempera- 
ture. If the temperature is above 90, the child 
is to be sent home with a note of explanation, 
and not returned to school without permission of 
the health department or one of its authorized 
medical officers. In every case of a child sent 
home with a fever, the assistant to the medical 
inspector shall follow and find out what is the 
matter. If an infection or a contagion develops, 
it is to be reported to the health department and 
medical inspectors at once. If the family will 
not employ a physician of their choice, the health 
department will offer one. 

Quarantine or other restrictive measures shall 
be enforced as may be found best and legal. 

Every child returning to school after a day or 
more of absence must be interrogated by the 
teacher or principal and information elicited as 
to whether disease was the cause of his absence; 
if so, what it was. Also, such a child’s throat 
and general condition regarding communicable 
disease, must be examined into and temperature 
taken. 


The teachers during the day, as they face and 
talk to their pupils, will observe all the signs of 
illness that may appear in a child, and quiz those 
who may look sick. If found justified, a child 
shall be taken and cared for as stated elsewhere 
in these instructions. 

Any and every pupil referred to the principal 
for examination shall be tested as to temperature 
and if above normal, shall be recorded in dupli- 
cate cards for permanent records, one card each 
for the board of education and the health board. 
Said cards shall contain names and addresses of 
pupils, parents or guardians. All pupils found 
with temperature of 99 degress (Fahrenheit) or 
more shall be sent home for attention there, or, 
if deemed wise, followed by the nurse assistant 
in the manner designated. All such cases de- 
veloping infection or contagion must be reported 
promptly to the health department. 

The medical inspectors, assistants, principals, 
and teachers must act with sentiments of scrupu- 
lous ethics, gentleness, thoroness, and, it need 
not be said, with high professional dignity, in the 
performance of their duties, and at no time shall 
they lose sight of parental rights regarding the 
children. No child is to be coerced into exam- 
ination, but it is the duty of each of the above 
named officers to send home and report to the 
health department any child refusing to be ex- 
amined when showing decided signs of an infec- 
tion or contagion; furthermore, it should be clear- 
ly realized that no child or parent can be excused 
from obedience to any health and sanitary ordi- 
nances. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

Butler, Pa. The board has taken steps to 
secure a permanent public playground and 
athletic field for the city. An agreement has 
been drawn up by which the board will take a 
long term lease of the athletic field owned by the 
local Y. M. C. A., and ultimately purchase the 
ground, 

Buffalo, N. Y. The board has appointed a spe- 
cial commission to make a study of recreation 
systems and to report on a constructive program 
for physical education. 
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was obtained at the St. Louis Art Museum by equipping 
the building throughout with Reflectolytes About 
200 units distribute a soft, clear, even radiance, closely 
approximating real daylight 


Director R. A. Holland pronounces the lighting 
system a remarkable success. ‘‘It brings out the true 
color value of the paintings.’’ 


Twenty-five years hence the utility and efficiency 
of these time-defying lighting units will remain unim 
paired because the reflectors are one-piece, heavy pressed 
steel with the pure white depolished porcelain fused on, 
making a reflecting surface of the same character and 
durability as the heaviest enameled bath tub, with all 
the qualities of finest opal glass Will not discolor or 
peel off. 


Has superior reflecting and diffusive powers due to 
oppositely inclined reflecting surfaces-a patented 
feature which cannot be obtained with any other lighting 
unit Efficiency does not depend on height, shape or 
color of the ceiling. 

Reflectolyt¢ is distinctive in appearance as in con 
struction. Rim plain or ornamental brass, translucent 
bowl blown of finest white glass with high defusing and 
reflecting power. Casts no shadow. Easily cleaned. 








The Reflectolyte eliminates glare of modern high 
intensity lamps. Reflects and diffuses soft flood of white 
light wherever there is need of “artificial daylight.”’ 


Guaranteed for Twenty-five Years 


REFLECTOLY TE 


** Makes Day of Night”’ 








Apply the Knife Test 


To compare the lasting qualities of lighting 
units of same general type as the Reflectolyte, 
draw sharp knife along edge of reflector. If 
‘fired on’’ porcelain no impression will be made. 
Painted surface of ordinary lighting unit will 
scrape off easily Such surface willl discolor, 
crack, check and peel off in time, destroying its 
reflecting power. 
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For Elementary Schools. Refiectolyte distributes 
clear, unbroken white light over the entire schoolroom. 
No glare or shadow. Relieves all eye strain on dark days 
when artificial light is necessary. Aids efficiency. 
Pupils and teacher do better work when relieved of 
nervous tension, due to eye strain. 


For High Schools. Parallel with the demand for 
skilled workmanship in all industries came the question 
of establishing night schools thruout the country. Here 
the question of proper lighting systems played an im- 
portant part. Your schools both elementary and high 
need the Reflectolyte system of lighting because it 
distributes a soft, clear, even light so necessary for the 
best work in all night schools 


Reflectolyte gives complete satisfaction where soft, 
clear, beautiful permanently white light is desired. 


Send for special literature. 


The Reflectolyte Company 


914 Pine Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 














PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

American Defence Schools. By Dimitri Du 
kovski. The New Era Printing Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. Contains three supposed letters written by 
the author in 1937, to a correspondent in Russia. 

Annual Report of the Town of Winchendon, 
Mass., for the year ending December, 1916. 
Albert J. Chidester, Supt. The pamphlet dis- 
cusses Children’s Club Activities, The Ninth 
Grade Problem, Special Needs, and Finances. 

Annual Report of the School Committee of 
Concord, Mass., 1916. Wells A. Hall, Supt. The 
report discusses the following important educa- 
tional problems: 

1. Ten Years’ Growth and Development. 

2. Need of Increasing Salaries 

3. Importance of Developing Physical Educa- 
tion. 

4. Changes during the year and the present 
conditions. 

5. Importance of prompt construction of new 
school building at Concord Junction, and im 
provement of grounds and lavatories. 

6. Need of relief at the high school. 

7. Possible bearing of Junior High School on 
future developments. 

The report also contains eight graphs showing 
in detail, the condition of the schools from 
yarious standpoints. Graph “A” shows the 
growth of the school organizations for a period 
of thirty years and calls attention to persistent 
growth in some schools and to dropping off in 
Others. Graph “B” shows the progress of the 
several courses in the high school since the in- 
troduction of vocational courses. Graph “C” is a 
retention chart and indicates the percentage of 
pupils in various departments who have remained 
in school during given periods. It indicates, 
very clearly, the power of the schools to serve 
the interests of the pupils and to hold them in 
attendance. Graph “D” is a promotion chart 
based on grades four to eight inclusive. Graph 
“E” is a scholarship chart. It represents the 
successes and failures of the high school students 
in college entrance examinations and certificates, 
and also their advancement during the first two 
years of college in subjects studied in high school. 


Graph “F”’ is a financial chart, the top line show- 
ing the growth in per capita cost during a period 
of ten years. Graph “G” is a summary chart and 
shows that the schools have in ten years in- 
creased their general efficiency by 12.5 per cent 
and that they have increased the power to hold 
the pupils’ interests by 13.6. Graph “H” is a 
time chart and represents the average day for a 
year of a child and of an adult. It may be fairly 
said that what the schools accomplish in the 
limited time at their disposal is remarkable. 

Fifth Report of the Board of Education of 
Louisville, Ky., for the year ending June, 1916. 
O. L. Reid, Supt. The report gives a brief ac- 
count of some of the more important activities 
of the board during the past year. The first 
school savings bank was established, open air 
classes were formed in two of the grade build- 
ings, classes for retarded children were opened 
in two buildings, and two new schools were 
formally accepted by the school authorities. The 
report calls attention to the salary increases for 
teachers amounting to over $27,000, to the estab- 
lishment of a department of school lunches and 
the extension of the penny lunch system to all 
schools, to the inauguration of practical courses 
in technical and vocational subjects, to the spe- 
cial credits for outside work in vocal and instru- 
mental music, to the co-ordination of kindergar- 
ten and primary departments, to the extension of 
supervised play and the broadening of outdoor 
activities and to the present organization of the 
seventh and eighth grades on a departmental 
plan, serving the various sections of the city very 
satisfactorily. Other subjects touched upon are 
suggestions for improvements, relative cost of ele- 
mentary high school education, a study of junior 
high schools, and special subjects of the curri- 
culum. 

Report of the Dean of the University Extension 
Division, University of Wisconsin, Madison, for 
the year 1916. The pamphlet discusses the ser- 
vice of the Division to state, business and pro- 
fessional organizations, the training of industrial 
teachers, growth in a decade, the work of the 
lecture department, the general information and 
welfare department, the municipal reference 
bureau, the civic, commercial and community 


development bureau, the health, music and visual 
instruction departments. 

“Recipes for Attractive Dishes Made From 
Corn” is the title of a small, four-page folder 
issued by the Domestic Science Department of 
the Oakes High School, Oakes, N. D. The book- 
let was originally prepared for distribution at 
the Tri-County Fair held at Oakes last fall. The 
department, at its booth, served three different 
hot corn dishes, each lady taking her choice. 
The list of recipes includes corn meal griddle 
cakes, corn fritters, corn soup, corn waffles, squaw 
dish, johnny cake, corn relish, corn meal pudding, 
steamed corn broad, corn meal muffins and nut 
bread. 

The booth was in charge of the Domestic 
Science Instructor, who was assisted by two stu- 
dents, working in turn a half day at a time. 
About nine hundred people were served in two 
days and requests were received from various 
organizations in the vicinity for copies of the 
booklets. 

Courtis Standard Research Tests. Bulletin 
No. 4, 1913-16, Annual Accountings, also Capacity, 
Ability and Performance, and Summary of Tabu- 
lations. Price, 50 cents. Published by the De- 
partment of Co-operative Research, Detroit, Mich. 

The research work of Mr. Courtis was started 
in a small way in an effort to determine stand- 
ards in arithmetic for use in his own teaching. 
It has now spread to all parts of the United 
States and foreign countries, until the number 
of copies sold has reached into the thousands and 
the interest of educators has increased many 
times over. The present pamphlet contains a 
report of the tests for the last three years and 
gives the results of the tests in capacity, ability 
and performance in relation to standard scores 
in the four processes of arithmetic. The author 
discusses, in detail, development curves, speed 
and accuracy, standard speeds, standards of 
accuracy, and shows by means of tables and 
graphs, how to make the tests, how to score and 
record the findings. Tables are given showing 
the standard scores as determined from the 1916 
tabulations and the summaries of tabulations of 
other years, as also an explanation of the tables 
used. 
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for interior school walls. 


kind are easily washed off. 


solves the painting problem. 


USED NATIONALLY IN 

SCHOOLS WITH SAT- 

ISFACTORY RESULTS 
FREE TRIAL—A sufficient quantity 
to make a thorough test will be sent to 


schools gratis on request. Write for in- 
teresting literature and sample panel. 


Patek Brothers mzucrs Milwaukee 





Walls 


can be washed 
with soap 
and water | 


Egshelcoted 


Patek’s Egshelecote is an oil paint that dries with a 
beautiful dull finish and meets all the requirements 


Egshelcoted walls are sanitary, and the hard, non- 
porous surface can be scrubbed like tile. 
prints, match scratches, pencil marks, spots of any 
Egsheleote is a per- 
manent non-fading finish, and its use in schools 


Egsheleote is made in standard school colors. 
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CHILDREN IN WAR TIME, 


Thousands of children besides the war orphans 
and refugees which have received so much sym- 
pathy in the United States, have been directly 
affected by the great European War according to 
reports from the belligerent countries which 
have come to the Children’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor and to other Child 
Welfare Agencies. The outstanding facts of 
these reports indicate that juvenile delinquency 
has increased enormously, that the education of 
children has been seriously interfered with, that 
great numbers of children have been employed 
under adverse conditions, that home life has been 
broken up, and the growth and education of chil- 
dren interfered with thru the increased employ- 
ment of mothers. 


The experience of other countries in this direc- 
tion should be met squarely by the United States 
and all possible provision made to prevent sim- 
ilar conditions among American children. The 
Children’s Bureau of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor has undertaken the publication of 
a series of special articles dealing with foreign 
conditions and methods of meeting the problem 
in this country. It shows that a strict enforce- 
ment of child-labor and school-attendance laws 
will be necessary, as well as a generous develop- 
ment ef infant-welfare work by private and pub- 
lic agencies. 

Quite similar in tone to the warnings issued 
by the Children’s Bureau is the strong address 
made by Owen R. Lovejoy, Secretary of the 
National Child Labor Committee at the recent 
National Conference on Child Labor at Balti- 
more. Mr. Lovejoy said in part: 


“Many years ago when our Own country was in 
the throes of a terrible civil conflict, Jefferson 
Davis, President of the Confederacy, met a prop- 
osition to enlist young children with the words, 
‘We must not grind the seed corn.’ Every Amer- 
ican echoes this sentiment today, but we must be 
discerning enough to see that it is not merely on 
the field of battle that the germ of life is taken 
from the nation’s seed corn. The breaking down 
of education, health and other conservation 


standards must not be permitted. 


| 


“The actual conditions in European countries 
are hard to determine. The fullest details come 
from England but from the reports that do come 
from other countries we can be sure conditions 
are the same, or worse in Germany, France, 
Italy, Austria and other belligerent countries 
Last Fall ini the English Parliament, Sir James 
Yoxall said, ‘A large portion of our elementary 
school system is in ruins—lI will not say as deso- 
late as the ruins of Louvain, but there is to some 
extent a likeness.’ In one area 17,000 children 
out of 41,000 children have been displaced from 
school because the buildings have been taken 
over for military purposes. Teachers have en- 
listed and government economics have lowered 
the efficiency of the schools; special classes, 
evening classes, medical inspection, free lunches, 
have been reduced or stopped. In addition some 
500,000 children between 12 and 15 left school to 
enter industry in 1915 or probably more than 
that in 1916. Between 150,000 and 200,000 chil- 
dren 11 and 12 years old are at work. 

“Juvenile delinquency in England has _ in- 
creased 34 per cent since 1914, and delinquency 
of boys 12 and 13 years old has increased in 
greater proportion than in any other age group. 
There is an abnormal demand for boy labor and 
abnormally high wages are paid to children. 

“The Committee on Health of Munition Work- 
ers states that boy workers are ‘drawing on their 
strength’ and is anxious to know ‘what will be- 
come of the boys after the war.’ Munition fac- 
tories have increased the hours of labor for chil- 
dren to 67 a week and night and Sunday labor is 
not unknown. These conditions prevail not in 
England alone but in all the warring countries. 

“What may we in America anticipate should 
the real stress of war come? Our schoolrooms 
would be deserted, agencies for the protection 
and study of the health, morals, and develop- 
ment of little children would be closed, and the 
exposure of children to the rigors of industrial 
life would be based solely on the high motive of 
patriotic service. The children of the present 
generation will suffer an irreparable loss unless 
those of us who have dedicated ourselves to their 
protection keep our heads clear and our motives 
unmixed.” 


Billings-Chapin 











The best treatment for 
schoolroom walls, 


as recognized by most reliable authorities, is to 
paint them with a dull-finish, permanent coating 
of the correct colors. 


ARTONE 


FLAT FINISH 


Meets the requirements in every respect; and 
because of its great covering capacity, opacity, 
easy spreading properties, and durability, it is the 
most economical paint, in point of service, that 





We have some interesting data on the subject 
of schoolroom decoration, which we will mail 
promptly, with details about ‘‘Artone,’ 
You might use the coupon attached |! 
for convenience. 


’ 
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Billings- 
‘ pin Co, , 
~” Cleveland, 0, 

Check 
_ © Please mail the 
data you have regarding the 
_” proper treatment of school- 

room walls. 
“ (We will decorate about...... 
*" cooms this year. 
“ (©) Walls have never been finished 


*" (1) Walls will be refinished. 








SCHOOL WATER SUPPLY. 
l'o the Editor: 

I want to tell you about our water supply which 
we have had in use at the Berkeley High School 
for the last four years. 

We also supply the Washington Primary 
School which is two blocks south and we have a 
two inch main carried to the City Hall one block 
north but this is not connected to their pipes 
as yet, altho we have water unlimited. 

The plant is as follows: A four foot dug well 
86 feet deep with a tunnel 3 feet wide, 6 feet high, 
76 feet long up 3 feet from the bottom of the 
well. One Fairbanks Morse pump 12 inch stroke, 
pumping 35 gallons per minute with 4 inch Cas- 
ing from pump to within one foot of bottom of 
well. One five thousand gallon tank on roof of 
Science Building. The tank is about 55 feet high 
and we have a pressure of about 27 pounds. In 
case of fire we can turn on the city water into 
all two inch mains at once and get high pressure. 

The High School consists of eight buildings, 
Washington School of two buildings, with a total 
of two thousand people using the water. Nine- 
teen showers in the gymnasium are in use most 
of the time, also lawns are all taken care of. 

We use on an average from the well 50,000 
cubic feet per month. If we had to buy this 
water and pay 26'4 cents per hundred cubic feet 
it would cost us about $131.12. Our average cost 
is $2.50 per month for power; can you beat it? 

The water is examined and tested once a month 
by the City Bacteriologist and his report given 
to the Board of Education. The test has shown 
that the water is much better than the city water 
and is free from all contamination. 

The well is in nice clean gravel and the water 
never drops more than six or eight inches. 

Very truly yours, 
E. P. Pratt, 
Department Mechanic. 
Berkeley, Cal., March 21, 1917. 


New York, N. Y. A new rule of the board 
requires that applicants for teachers’ positions in 
the schools shall be citizens of the United States. 
Teachers of modern languages must declare their 
intention of becoming citizens. 
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Trade Mark 


Heaters Set up in our Shop Previous to Shipment on Mar. 20 to Lititz, Pa., for.New 24-Room School. 


WE ENGINEER, INSTALL AND ABSOLUTELY GUARANTEE 
“THE AMERICAN SYSTEM” OF HEATING AND VENTILATING 


Write To warm schoolrooms evenly to 70° in coldest weather. 
for To deliver 30 cu. ft. of air per minute to every pupil. 
Details 


To operate on 25% less fuel than other systems delivering same amount of air. 


NO INSTALLATION WITHOUT MECHANICAL VENTILATION. 














AMERICAN FOUNDRY & FURNACE CO. 
BLOOMINGTON, ILL. 
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DEATH OF MR. MARTIN. 

Mr. George Henry Martin, for many years 
secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Education, died March 25th at his home in Lynn, 
Mass., at the age of 78 years. 

Mr. Martin was a graduate of the Lynn High 
School, and the Bridgewater Normal School, 
serving as an instructor at the latter from 1864 
to 1882. 

In 1892 he became superintendent of schools 
at Boston, where he remained until 1904, when 
he resigned to become secretary of the State 
Board. He resigned in 1911. 

While serving in the capacity of secretary, 
Mr. Martin was a member of the famous Douglas 
Commission on Industrial Education in 1905 and 
wrote the report for the commission. He was 
a representative of the board at the Second In- 
ternational Congress on School Hygiene held in 
London in 1907. 

Mr. Martin was the author of several books 
on education, among them “Civil Government,” 
“Hints on Teaching Civics,” and “Evolution of 
Massachusetts Schools.” 


PERSONAL NEWS OF SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS. 

Supt. J. W. T. Amers, of Portage, Wis., has 
resigned. 

Dr. Ezra Lehman, of Shippensburg, Pa., has 
been reappointed Principal of the Shippensburg 
Normal School. 

Supt. George B. Miller of Aberdeen, Wash., has 
been re-elected for a third term. 

Supt. H. C. Bell of Luverne, Minn., has been 
re-elected for a seventh term 

The Central Minnesota Teachers’ Association, 
at its recent convention, appointed Supt. C. H. 
Maxson of St. Cloud, president of the body. The 
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other officers are Supt. M. D. Aygarn, Sauk Cen- 
ter, vice-president, and Mr. Carl Adams, St. 
Cloud, secretary-treasurer. 

Mr. Cree T. Work, principal of the Union Poly- 
technic High School, Venice, Cal., has announced 
his resignation, to take effect at the close of the 
present school year. 

Mr. George D. Halsey has been appointed Direc- 
tor of the new Bureau of Educational Research 
and Vocational Guidance at Atlanta, Ga. The 
new bureau which owes its inception to the 
generosity of Mr. Cater Woolford who is financ- 
ing the project for two years, is intended to 
obviate the loss of time for pupils who must go 
direct from school to work. It will mark a new 
era in the history of the Atlanta school system. 

Mr. A. H. Keith of the State Normal School, 
Oshkosh, Wis., has been appointed president of 
the Normal School at Indiana, Pa. Mr. Keith 
succeeds James E. Ament who goes to Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

The Presque Isle-Chapman supervisory union 
of Aroostook County, Maine, voted at its meeting 
on March 27th, to admit the adjoining town of 
Westfield to the district. This makes a total of 
47 schools now within the confines of the dis- 
trict. Mr. W. O. Chase, for six years the head 
of the old district, has been elected superintend- 
ent of the new union, at an annual salary of 

2,200. 

Supt. J. W. McClinton, of Mitchell, S. D., en- 
joys the unique distinction of being the first 
president of the new Mitchell Chamber of Com- 
merce, which was organized on March 24th, last. 
The Chamber is composed entirely of business 
and professional men and includes in its mem- 
bership the former Commercial Club and Retail 
Merchants’ Association of the city. 

The election of Mr. McClinton makes a new 
precedent in the appointment of an executive 
head of a commercial organization in the North- 
west. The activity of Mr. McClinton in the work 
of the Chamber should place the schools much 
nearer the people. 

Midvale, Utah. Mr. Orson Ryan, Superintend- 
ent of the Jordan School District for the past 
six years, has recently been appointed superin- 


tendent of the Carbon County Schools. Mr. 
Ryan will have sixteen elementary and one high 
school under his jurisdiction and about 85 teach- 
ers. The position carries a salary of $250 per 
month, with two months of summer vacation 
each year and the opportunity of attending at 
least one national educational meeting each year 
at the expense of the district. 

At a point meeting of the school boards held 
recently in Augusta, Me., Mr. Charles H. Abbott 
of Hallowell, was unanimously re-elected super- 
intendent of schools of Hallowell and Winthrop, 
Me. 

After serving the schools at Montevideo, Minn., 
during the past eight years, Supt. J. Bohlander 
was again re-elected unanimously at a raise of 
$100. 

Holton, Kans. 
re-elected. 

Mr. Fred Gowing, a representative of D. C. 
Heath & Company in Pennsylvania, has been 
appointed to the principalship of the Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia. 

The vacancy at the new Kensington High 
School was filled with the appointment of Miss 
Beulah A. Fennimore. 

O. P. Bostwick, superintendent of schools at 
Clinton, Ia. has announced his resignation, 
effective with the close of the school year. 

Supt. O. W. Herr of Red Wing, Minn., has been 
re-elected, with an increased salary of $2,300. 

Supt. Robert D. Ford of Alpena, Mich., has 
been re-elected, with a salary of $2,000. 

J. T. Glenn, principal of the high school at 
Aberdeen, S. D., has been elected superintendent 
of schools. He succeeds Henry C. Johnson who 
goes to Ogden, Utah. 

Mr. William F. Feagin, formerly state super- 
intendent of public instruction for Alabama, has 
been appointed superintendent of the city schools 
of Montgomery, to succeed Charles L. Floyd. 

Under a plan adopted by the Montgomery 
board, a unified system of superintendence has 
been adopted by the city and county, with Mr. 
Feagin as its head. Under the arrangement the 
county board agrees to pay the salary of the 
superintendent and the city obtains his services 


Supt. E. W. Leamer has been 
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‘*For Every Use’’ 


Made from best material, 
by skilled labor and 
up-to-date machinery 


BETTER THAN THE BEST 





Try Them -- Be Convinced 
*Anti-Dust” 


The School Favorite 


Write for Catalog and 


Samples of Entire Line 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


thru its contract with the former board. Mr. 
Feagin will receive a flat salary of $5,000 an- 
nually and will be provided with an assistant at 
$3,000. 

Henry Houck, Secretary of Internal Affairs of 
the state of Pennsylvania, died at his home near 
Lebanon, on March 13th, from an attack of heart 
trouble. Mr. Houck was 85 years old. 

Mr. Houck was born in Palmyra, Pa., and was 
educated in the schools of that city. He began 
his teaching career at the age of 15, and at 19 
was principal of a high school in North Lebanon 
Borough. Later he pursued a college course and 
after graduation, was appointed superintendent 
of schools in Lebanon County, serving two terms. 

In 1867 he was appointed Deputy State Super- 
intendent of Instruction, which he filled for 38 
years. In 1906 he was appointed Secretary of 
Internal Affairs which he held for three succes- 
sive terms. 

Mr. Charles A, Greathouse, formerly state 
superintendent of public instruction for Indiana, 
has become secretary and treasurer of the Book- 
walter-Ball Printing Company. Mr. Greathouse 
will take an active part in the company’s enter- 
prises and will have offices at the Century Build- 
ing. 

Dr. J. Linwood Eisenberg, for three years 
superintendent of schools at Chester, Pa., has 
resigned to accept the principalship of the Slip- 
pery Rock State Normal School. 

J. G. Collicott, formerly city superintendent of 
schools at Indianapolis, Ind., has been appointed 
assistant state superintendent of public instruc- 
tion in charge of vocational education. 

W. G. Brandstetter, of Greene, Ia., has been 
appointed superintendent of schools at Kimball, 
S. D., for a two-year term. 

Supt. W. S. Heusner, of Salina, Kans., has 
been reappointed for another two-year term, with 
an increased salary of $3,000. Mr. Heusner has 
been superintendent at Salina four years. 

C. A. Cavett, superintendent of schools of Ran- 
som County, N. D., has been appointed a member 
of the North Dakota State Board of Education. 

Supt. Wm. H. Sweeney, of Alexandria, Va., 
has been reappointed for a four-year term. Supt. 





Makers 
NEW YORK 


New York 


Sweeney enters upon his eighth year at Alex 


andria. 

E. R. Edwards, state high school inspector for 
North Dakota, has been reappointed to the posi- 
tion by State Supt. N. C. MacDonald. 

Supt. Ralph Yakel of Paducah, Ky., has been 
reappointed for a period of two years, at a salary 
of $2,500. Mr. Yakel recently succeeded J. H 
Bentley, resigned. 

Mr. Jesse F. Millspaugh, president of the State 
Normal School, Los Angeles, Cal., has resigned. 
Mr. Millspaugh who retires from the active direc 
tion of the institution, has received the title of 
President-Emeritus. 

Mr. Millspaugh will be succeeded by Prof 
Ernest Carroll Moore of Harvard University. In 
accepting the position, Mr. Moore will direct the 
establishment and development of the new teach 
ers’ college to be made a part of the Normal 
School. 

Mr. H. S. Gruver has been appointed acting 
superintendent of schools at Indianapolis, Ind., 
to succeed J. G. Collicott. 

Supt. W. D. Vincent, of Blackfoot, Ida., has 
been re-elected for his eighth year, with an an- 
nual salary of $2,600. 

The Casselton, N. D., board of education has 
signed a three-year contract with Supt. A. E. 
Robinson, who has been in his present position 
two years. The contract carries salaries of 
$1,900, $2,000 and $2,100. 

During Mr. Robinson’s incumbency, a number 
of improvements and innovations have been pro- 
moted. Among these are a general school sur 
vey, the introduction of domestic science in the 
upper grades, dramatics courses for grade pupils, 
class-individual instruction, accumulative records 
looking toward vocational guidance, supervised 
athletics for boys and girls, science and German 
clubs in high schools, debating leagues, ete. In 
addition, all departments in the high school pay 
particular attention to English, which is accom- 
plished thru a scheme carried out by the teachers 
and superintendent. A _ teachers’ professional 
library of fifty of the latest books and fifteen 
general and specific educational magazines has 
been established. 


Fulton and William Sts. 


| HE Oldest and Largest Makers of Colors 

and Brushes in America offer to Grade, 

High and Normal Schools the most complete 
line of School Colors on the Market. 





Devoe School Water Color Box No. 118 


Devoe School Water Colors in Cakes, Pans and Tubes. 





Devoe School Water_Color Box No. 122 


Write Dept. 5 for Catalog and other information. 


Everything for School Art, Drawing, 
Painting, Modeling and Stencil Work. 


Devoe 


14-16 W. Lake St. 
Chicago 
1312-14 Grand Ave. 
Kansas City 


EK. Harlow Russell, at one time superintendent 
of the State Normal School at Worcester, Mass., 
died on April 3rd at his home in Sanhorton, N. 
H., at the age of 80 years. 

Mr. Russell began to teach in 1853, while still 
a student. He entered the New England Normal 
Institute and in 1856 he again taught school. 

In 1874 Mr. Russell resigned as principal of 
the Leroy Academy to become head of the Wor- 
cester Normal School. Mr. Russell was the first 
principal of the school and held the position for 
35 years. 

Mr. Russell was a pioneer in the child study 
movement and was one of the first to take up 
the scientific method. Under his direction, the 
first normal school to take up the scientific 
teaching of children was established at Worces 
ter. 

Mr. D. C. Jensen has been appointed superin- 
tendent of schools of the Jordan District, Salt 
Lake, Utah. Mr. Jensen is president of the Utah 
State Teachers’ Association. 

Supt. Wm, A. Greeson of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
has been re-elected with a salary of $4,500. 


Supt. Allen Re-elected. 

Supt. I. Z. Allen of Biddeford, Me., was re- 
elected unanimously on April 3rd, for a term of 
three years. The election is considered not only 
a personal victory for Mr. Allen, but an endorse: 
ment of professional control of the schools. The 
Biddeford superintendency has been considered 
an undesirable position in the Maine schools, as 
was evidenced two years ago when two prominent 
superintendents refused to consider a tender of 
the board of education. 

The troubles of which the re-election of Mr. 
Allen is an aftermath, were concluded definitely 
in March, when a popular election retired from 
the board the entire anti-Allen faction, and voted 
into office a group of men whose slogan was 
“good schools and the removal of politics from 
the school administration.” 

It is predicted that the Biddeford schools will 
enjoy a long period of peace and progress. The 


statement is also made that the disgraceful hap- 


penings of December, 1916, cannot be repeated. 
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“Paper and Tablets Have Doubled in Price.” 
“Dencils Have Advanced.” 


You can help cut down the high cost of writing materials for the 
children by arranging for more individual work at the black- 


board. Crayons are inexpensive. 


Use the best, buy the celebrated Waltham brand or the Hygieia 


Dustless. 
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THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


Sandusky, Ohio Established 1835 Waltham, Mass. 
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AMERICAN MADE 


SCIENCE APPARATUS — 


Physical Laboratory Balance 


HEXAGON 

















Patented 


Hexagon No. 155. Net, $12.50 





Agate Bearing. Improved Design 
Only Agate Bearing Physical Laboratory Balance Made 


Schaar & Company 


South State Street Chicago, Ill. 
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Have You an Auditorium? 





If so, how about your stage? This should receive the most 
attention, since all eyes are centered on this part of the 
auditorium. Why not make it attractive? 


We are prepared to help you. We furnish plans for the 
stage and color sketches for scenery. 


Write for our Catalog. 


SOSMAN ©& LANDIS CO. 


Your Guarantee 


Office 417 So. Clinton St. CHICAGO 
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National Educational Congress at Kansas City 


entirely taken care of by the local bank. 


doing for them will be furnished on request 











This is the System 


Superintendents and School Officials 
It considers the interests of every principal and teacher 


One in 
Each 
School 


THE AUTOMATIC RECEIVING TELLER 
SOLVES THE PROBLEM FOR YOUR SCHOOLS 


Because it is Automatic——No work for principals or teachers. 
Because it is Reliable——No responsibility to assume 
Because it is Accurate——-Receives, Receipts and Counts the money 
Because it is Fool-proof——-Takes no coin without giving receipt 

ives no receipt without coin Depositor of a bogus coin is identified 
Recauce it received the indorsement of hundreds of educators at the 


No trouble. 


BECAUSE IT IS A PROVEN SUCCESS—NOT AN EXPERIMENT 
You don’t have to bother about the installation or operation of machines. This is 


Names of Superintendents and Bankers who will gladly tell you what this machine is 
Write for Booklet ‘‘A’’ and further details. 


American Banking Machine Corporation 
General Offices: Saginaw, Michigan 
New York Office, Equitable Bldg. 








BUY BEFORE 


JULY 


RESENT INDICATIONS in the 

market for raw materials for soap 
making are that the increased demand 
is going to send prices higher immedi- 
ately. Most soap manufacturers are 
protected for three months, and while 
prices have advanced somewhat, school 
boards can buy more reasonably now 
than during the summer. 


Another thing--arrange for the delivery 
of your purchases immediately, instead 
of during the school year. You can 
get better prices and will be sure of 
your goods. 


These suggestions are offered in the in- 
terests of the school boards, in the hope 
that economics may be effected. Send 
us your proposals and specifications. 


B. J. Johnson Soap Company 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Mfrs. of Palmolive Products 
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NEW SLIDE CATALOG. 

Recent progress in teaching methods has made 
the use of illustrative material in the form of 
photographs and lantern slides practically in 
dispensable. The character and the amount of 
material now available for visual instruction has 
grown enormously for the past two years, and 
slides are available on practically every school 
subject. This growth is well illustrated in the 
new “Catalog E” just issued by the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company. The catalog is only a 
small part of the general list of slides made by 
the McIntosh Company, and includes only titles 
relating to the geography of the Western Hemis- 
phere and of the Philippine and Hawaiian 
Islands. Every state in the Union and practi- 
cally every city is covered in this catalog, both 
for the study of physical as well as industrial 
geography. The catalog is arranged with due 
attention to the business methods of teaching 
the subject, and the slides have been arranged 
so that they may be readily used with any 
modern textbook. 

A special section of the catalog is devoted to 
industrial slides which may be used in geography 
Classes of commercial departments and in trade 
schools and manual training departments. 

Copies of this catalog will be sent to any reader 
of the JournaL who may address the McIntosh 
Stereopticon Company, 30 East Randolph St., 
Chicago, Ill. 
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CLINCHER-JOINED TOPS A SUCCESS. 

C. Christiansen of Chicago, who has been ex- 
perimenting for some time with the Clincher 
Joined Tops for manual training and domestic 
science tables, has met with such wonderful suc- 


cess, that the idea has now come as an accepted 
feature of the business. 

Ninety-nine per cent of the domestic science 
tables manufactured by this Company are now 
being fitted with the Clincher Joined Tops. 


Clincher Joined 


machinery which clinches the 
way as to make warping and buckling almost im- 


possible. 
C. Christiansen 


factory some 


WIGGIN STOCK. 


by special 
in such a 


Jointer was installed as a result of an advertise- just issued a special color booklet 


ment for improved wooden 

part of school authorities. 
The idea of the C. 

been so successful 


which are being accepted thruout 


struction of these benches. 
Catalog and prices can be obtained by address- 


tops on the four special color combinations for schoolroom 
‘oath interiors. The combinations were made from an 
Christiansen Table Top haS_ extensive study of school conditions 
l u he Company is NOW account was taken of the hygienic, aesthetic and 
recommending Clincher Joined Tops on all itS pysehclogical effect of colors. It is claimed that 
domestic science and manual training benches, the combinations as they have been completed 
the country have the greatest light reflecting quality consist- 
as an improvement and development in the con- ont with the absence of glare and that they are 
restful. Combination No. 1 is a delicate 
especially intended for north and west rooms, and 


‘ . (Christi 9 re ‘hi : , , 
ing C. Christiansen, 2219 Grand Avenue, Chicago, jg, rather stimulating and warm. 


Ill. 


INCREASES MANUFACTURING 
FACILITIES. 


WEBER BUYS WHITTAKER & RAY- 


C. F. Weber & Co., of San Francisco, 
dealers in school supplies, have recently 
chased the stock of the Whittaker & Ray-Wiggin 
Company of the same city. Their organization 
has been enlarged and now includes branches in 
Los Angeles, Phoenix, Ariz., and Reno, 


A SCHOOL COLOR BOOK. 
months ago with a special Berlin Jointer. This The John Lucas Company, Philadelphia, 


Combination 
No. 2 is also a buff, for south or east rooms and 
is cooler and more subdued. Combination No. < 
contains a great deal of green and while it may 


Davenport Manufacturing Company Increases 
Sales of Schick Balers. 

The Davenport Manufacturing Company has 
recently enlarged its capital stock five-fold and 
has begun the construction of a fireproof factory 
to cost nearly $100,000. The growth of the firm 
is due to the increased sales of the Schick fire- 
proof paper balers which have been found parti- 
cularly valuable in schools and colleges as well 
as in commercial institutions. The particular 
feature of the baler which has commended itself 
to school authorities is its absolute safety from 
fire. The Schick baler is made in ten styles so 
as to meet the needs of small as well as large 
schools. Recently the school board of Buffalo 
placed an order for every school building in the 
city. The shipment amounted to two full car- 
loads. 

School authorities who may be interested in the 
subject of balers may obtain full information 
about the Schick balers by addressing the Daven 


port Manufacturing Company, Davenport, Iowa. 


be used on rooms with a south or east exposure, 
it is not desirable for north rooms. Combination 
No. 4 is a warm cream that may be used in rooms 
with any exposure. 

Each of the four combinations has been pre- 
pared with Lu-Co-Flat, the well known flat paint 
which the John Lucas Company manufactures 

School authorities who are interested in the 
refinishing of schoolrooms should obtain copies 
of this color card. 


A NEW GREGG SHORTHAND TEXT. 

The Gregg Publishing Company has announced 
that a new Gregg Shorthand text will very short- 
ly be ready for distribution. The title of the 
text is “Gregg Speed Studies” and is altogether 
a new departure in the way,of shorthand texts. 
While the “Studies” are designed primarily for 
use in the advanced department, serving the same 
purpose there that the new Gregg Manual serves 
in the elementary work, the book has been s0 
arranged and graded that it may be introduced 
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of Accountants. 


36 Beaver Street 





in New York State. 


Transportation charges prepaid west as far as Chicago. 


C. F. WILLIAMS & SON, Inc. 





WHERE 


is that trial order? Cities in over twenty 
states are using our 


Scientific System of Classifying and 
Recording School Disbursements 


It is APPROVED by the United States Commissioner of 
Education and National Education Association Department 


IT IS REQUIRED by all school districts 
Trial order costs about $12.00. 


Fred A. Williams, Treasurer 


N. B.--We print anything on order for school use as well as commercial and private use. 


Albany, N. Y. 





when the students have reached the seventh 
lesson in the Manual, and used from then on in 
conjunction with the latter with splendid results. 

A uniquely individual plan has been followed 
in the preparation of this textbook. The ma- 
terial, instead of being printed, is written in 
shorthand, all the outlines conforming to the 
principles laid down in the new Manual. Each 
lesson is prefaced by a speed study dealing with 
a separate feature of speed and accuracy develop- 
ment. 

The material for reading and dictation is of 
unusually high educational value, and comprises 
literary, business, and scientific articles as well 
as modern correspondence. 

Altho the edition will not be ready for general 
distribution until July, teachers of the subject 
may procure advance copies by the middle of 
May. 

The book contains 320 pages, is bound in cloth, 
and is uniform in size with the new Manual. 
The price is $1. 


DUDFIELD’S CRAYON TROUGH. 

The Dudfield Manufacturing Company, Liberty, 
Mo., has just placed on the market a new model 
of the well-known Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal 
Crayon Trough and Eraser Cleaner. The illus- 
tration below is a cross section of the new 
trough. In the illustration number 1 is the 
main trough, made of one-piece steel; 2 is the 
removable dust pan fitted with a galvanized 
wire screen. 3 is the wood nailing strip for fast-- 
ening the trough to the wall; 4 is the furring 
strip set into the plaster; 5, plastered wall; 6, 


- 


wall; 7, dust flange. 


| 
’ ¥ 
+ 








The Dudfield Crayon Trough 


The Dudfield Crayon Trough has many splen- 
did features. It is sanitary because the dust 
falls into a removable trough where it remains 


until swept up. It is wholly made of metal and 
cannot be marred by mischievous children. It 
holds fast to the blackboard and will not warp 
or crack. It is simple to install and economical 
in first cost. The galvanized wire screen keeps 
both the eraser and the crayon out of the dust 
and serves to clean the eraser each time it is 
set down. 

Architects and school authorities who are in- 
terested in the Dudfield Crayon Trough may ob- 
tain a sample and full information by address- 
ing the Dudfield Manufacturing Company at 
Liberty, Mo. 


EDUCATIONAL MOTION PICTURE 
SERVICE. 
An Appeal for Co-operation. 


The educator is to have the opportunity of 
making himself felt in the motion picture field. 
At least one firm is stopping in its rapid growth 
to give some consideration to educational motion 
pictures which have been largely neglected by 
producers, because of the possibilities of the 
amusement films. 

The Gaumont Company is making a frank ap- 
peal to educators to help it develop pictures 
which can be of service as teaching aids. This 
motion picture company is the American branch 
of the Societe des Etablissements Gaumont, a 
world-wide organization capable of carrying out 
the largest motion picture projects. 

In this issue of the ScHooL BOARD JOURNAL ap- 
pears the request of the Gaumont Company for 
the educator’s co-operation. It should be wel- 
comed by every superintendent, principal and 
teacher who has felt that better work could be 
done with the aid of motion pictures. The com- 
plaint that there was no producer to whom one 
could turn with suggestions or criticisms can no 
longer be made. The Gaumont Company already 
has an enviable reputation in the educational 
realm, and its present desire for concrete exper- 
iences and needs is evidence of its determination 
to maintain its standing in this branch of motion 
picture work. 

The Journal supplements the request of the 
Gaumont Company that members of school 
boards and superintendents confer with such 





teachers who may feel the need and realize the 
advantage of special pictures, and put this in- 
formation at the disposal of the Gaumont Com- 
pany. 

Another field opened up by the Gaumont Com- 
pany is that of special pictures required by any 
one school or city. These pictures are in the 
main of school buildings, vocational work, spe- 
cial classes, and of scenes of which a record 
should be kept. It may be well to call attention 
to the fact that where there is a campaign for 
more and better school buildings, no better way 
of telling the story of crowded classrooms, in- 
adequate facilities, and dangerous buildings can 
be found than with motion pictures. 

The Gaumont Company has thruout the coun- 
try over two hundred cameramen with whom it 
is constantly in touch for its news pictures, “The 
Mutual Weekly,” and its magazine pictures “Reel 
Life.” With such a staff of trained representa- 
tives it is thoroly equipped to meet any demand 
that may be made upon it. 


Supt. Ira H. MelIntire of Muscatine, la., has 
been unanimously re-elected by the board as 
superintendent of schools for the year 1917-18. 
Mr. McIntire is now completing his fifth year as 
head of the Muscatine schools. 

Mr. Ernest Iler, who for the past three years 
has been in charge of the city schools of Knox- 
ville, Ia., recently severed his connections with 
the Knoxville schools. Supt. Iler will go to An- 
tigo, Wis., where he will receive a salary of 
$2,400 a year. 

Mr. O. A. Waterman has been elected superin- 
tendent of the Naperville (Ill.) schools for the 
ninth year. Since Mr. Waterman took charge of 
the schools many improvements have been made. 
One of the latest is a new high school plant cost- 
ing over $100,000. Physical training for both 
boys and girls has been introduced, also sewing 
and cooking as well as agriculture and manual 
training. More land has been added to the grade 
playgrounds and each has been equipped with 
playground apparatus of various types, and the 
teachers supervise the play. 
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HISTORY 
OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


McLAUGHLIN & 
VAN TYNE 


Vol. I—Seventh Grade . 
Vol. II—Eighth Grade... 


$0.60) 





tion in the foreground. Each year’s 
work centers about arrangement 
of thought and clarity of expres- 
sion. 


Book I—For Grades 4, 5 and 6 
Book II—For Grades 7 and 8 


Two Standard Elementary Text Books 
ULTNUUUNMUHUUITIVOIUPLNTHYANUHNUEOUINUTVUOU ULE AY EAULAYUOUOUCEUVOGUUOANOISYSUUNEL ASCE OAH ANUN UY 


An interesting study of the growth 
and development of our country 
and its institutions. 
placed upon the influence of Europe 
upon America and the practical 
BY working of the Government under 
the Constitution—Civies. 


.70 5 In one volume, $1.00 


A Language series that keeps FIRMAN’S 
ORAL and WRITTEN composi- PROGRESSIVE 


LESSONS IN 


REVISED EDITION 











First: 
Second: 


Emphasis is | | population. 


Third: 


Fourth: 


} 
| Fifth: 
ENGLISH | 


$0.45 vanced pupils. 





Training Texts. 


Klapper’s ‘‘The Teaching of Arithmetic.’’ 
Betts’ ‘‘The Mind And Its Education.”’ 


D. Appleton & Company 





Appleton’s Educational Publications cover the whole field 
of Elementary School, High School, College and Teachers’ 


THREE NEW BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 


Duggan’s ‘‘The Student’s Textbook in the History of Education”’ 


Revised edition. 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS ®@ 


35 W. 32nd St., New York | 














The Forman Histories 
ARE DIFFERENT 


They hold the pupil’s interest. 

They emphasize the growth of our 
country—from no other books will the pupil grasp 
the full significance of the westward movement of 


They give prominence to the social, 
economic, and industrial development rather than 
to the details of war and political history. 

They contain the most valuable teach- 
er’s aids—introductory questions in the first book; 
topical reviews and suggestive readings in the upper 
grade and high school textbooks. 

They are mechanically superior - 
torial maps for the beginners and carefully selected 
illustrations and maps (many in color) for the ad- 


65 | | legible type on unglazed paper. 


FIRST LESSONS IN AMERICAN HISTORY 


(For the fifth and sixth grades) 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


(For the seventh and eighth grades) 


ADVANCED AMERICAN HISTORY 


For further information address 


THE CENTURY CO. 


353 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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All three are printed in clear, 


(For the high school 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 














ADVANCE ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE 
PORTLAND MEETING OF THEN. E. A. 
See’y. D. W. Springer who has been in consul- 

tation with the Portland local committee on ar- 
rangements for the summer meeting of the Na- 
tional Education Association, reports that the 
plans for the convention are advancing satisfac- 
torily. The Portland Committee on Arrange- 
ments on April first was three months ahead of 
any city where the convention has been held. It 
also has the largest number of meeting places 
ever offered by any convention city. 

The city is well able to house its guests con- 
veniently and comfortably. The headquarters 
and general sessions will be in the new Munic- 
ipal Auditorium, which is to be dedicated at 
that time. The sectional meetings and other 
activities will be taken care of in the nineteen 
auditoriums which have been reserved for the 
purpose. The latter are within five minutes’ 
walk of the main headquarters and will be well 
adapted to the needs of the audiences. 

The hotels have co-operated by submitting lists 
of rooms and prices. Apartment houses, room- 
ing houses and private homes will furnish addi- 
tional accommodations for those who come late 
or who do not wish to patronize the large hotels. 
It is confidently expected that the city will be 
able to conveniently handle 30,000 visiting 
teachers. 

The committee has obtained a corps of five 
hundred boys who will act as guides to the visi- 
tors. They will be in evidence from the time 
the guests begin to arrive at the depot until they 
depart on the last day. Their work will be to 
anticipate the wants of the teachers, to carry 
grips and to furnish information as to meeting 
places, ete. : 

As the convention will be in session but two 
hours in the morning and two in the afternoon, 
considerable time will be left for pleasure trips 
about the city. The committee on entertainment 
has planned to have something new for each day 
as fill up for the remaining time. It is planned 
to have a Wild West show on three days of the 
convention. This Will include exhibitions by In- 
dians and cowboys showing the sports of the 
early western days. A small admission fee will 


be charged to cover the cost of the production. 


The Department of School Administration 
which consists of representatives of boards of 
education from all parts of the United States, 
is planning to hold three sessions during the 
convention. Mr. O. M. Plummer is preparing a 
program of rather unusual importance. The first 
session of the Department will be general in 
character, and will discuss general school board 
problems. It will be followed by a noonday 
lunch in honor of Pres. Robert J. Aley of the 
National Education Association. The lunch will 
be informal and will bring together the leading 
men and women in attendance at the convention. 

The second session will be devoted to the 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction. A program for this session is 
being prepared by Mr. Frank Irving Cooper, 
Architect and Chairman of the Committee on 
Standardization of Schoolhouse Planning and 
Construction. Leading architects from all parts 
of the United States who have been co-operating 
to make this study of schoolhouse planning a 
success, will be in attendance. It is expected 
that while a report of the Portland meeting will 
be preliminary in character, that it will fore- 
shadow a new epoch of efficiency in American 
school architecture. 

The final session of the Department will be 
held on Thursday morning and will take up 
problems of co-operation between school boards 
and school superintendents. The program for 
this session will be made up in co-operation with 
a committee from the Department of Superin- 
tendence, and will include the discussion of such 
topics as the Functions and Prerogatives of 
Superintendents, the Relations of Superintend- 
ents to School Boards and the Functions and 
Duties of School Board Members. It is expected 
that the discussion will be led by C. E. Chadsey, 
superintendent of schools at Detroit, who pre- 
sented an important report on this general topic 
at the recent Kansas City meeting. 

School board members from all parts of the 
United States have been invited by Mr. O. M. 
Plummer to attend the meetings of the Depart- 
ment. 

Credits for Music Study. 

The Lewiston Junior-Senior High School of 

Lewiston, Ida. has adopted a plan for giving 


credits in music to pupils who take the work 
under private instructors. The recognition of 
the student’s work in this subject, when taken 
outside of school, is intended to bring about a 
more thoro understanding and a deeper appre- 
ciation of music, and to instill a love of the best 
in the students. Credit is given for instruction 
in voice, pianoforte, organ, or any other orchestra 
or band instrument. 

Credits are entered upon the school records 
and count towards graduation. The following 
conditions must be complied with before the 
pupil may be listed as receiving credits: 

1. There must be an application from the 
parent or guardian requesting the recognition of 
such instruction and agreeing to the conditions 
stated. 

2. There must accompany the application, a 
recommendation from the private teacher giving 
details as to the present musical status of the 
pupil, and agreeing to furnish information re- 
garding the proficiency of the pupil and the char- 
acter of the work done. 

3. In case of doubt as to the proficiency of 
the pupil, the pupil must present himself or her- 
self for examination before an examining com- 
mittee, consisting of the supervisor and two 
teachers of music, recommended by the prin- 
cipal and approved by the supervisor and the 
superintendent of schools. 

It is further provided that the special instruc- 
tor of music shall give the details of the pupil’s 
previous work and shall make reports to the prin- 
cipal at the end of each semester. The reports 
cover (1) number of lessons taken, (2) average 
number of hours of practice per week, (3) tech- 
nical progress made by the pupil, (4) list of 
compositions studied, (5) the grading of the 
student on the basis of excellent, good, fair, or 
poor. 

In giving credits, it is specified that not less 
than one full credit may be offered for music. In 
theory, harmony and appreciation a credit of %4 
each year will be offered for one lesson a week. 
Chorus and glee club work will entitle the stu- 
dent to a credit of %, each year for one weekly 
period of special preparation and practice. The 
plan for the school credits was worked out under 
the direction of Supt. Frank W. Simmonds. 
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TRADE MARK 


Makes Concrete Floors 
Dustproof and 
Wearproof. 


Needed in Schools 


Little feet scuffing along 
the corridors and stairs 
grind up concrete dust. 


Little lungs and throats 
are harmed by this sharp, 
dangerous concrete dust. 


Little cracks or pits in 
the concrete floors soon 
erow big and a big bill of 
expense results. 


Just flush it on! 


Lapidolith is flushed on 
like water and immedi- 
ately hardens and dust- 
proofs concrete floors. 


Lapidolized floors are 
washed as easily as hard 
wood and do not stay 
moist. 


Write for testimonials 
from schools and univer- 
sities, sample flask and 
Lapidolized concrete slab. 


Comccat 





Makes School Walls 
Light-Reflecting 
and Sanitary. 


A Tile-like Coating 


is needed on school walls 
in order that all the day- 
light may be reflected and 
illuminating bills saved. 


Cemcoated walls reflect 
all the light and they stay 
white long after painted 
walls have turned yellow. 


Cemcoat whether white 
gloss or flat is easily 
washed without showing 
wear because its elastic 
durable film resists soap 
and water and friction. 


Cemcoat will not peel, 
crack or powder---its 
super-refined oils and 
finely ground pigment 
guarantee its permanence. 
May be brushed on to 
either concrete, wood, 


bricks, etc. Furnished also 
in colors and tints. 


Send for color card. 


Write today to Dept. 22 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


264 Pearl Street, New York 









































Arithmetic by Practice 








TESTIMONIAL 


Twelve Books (3d Yr.—8th Yr.) 
Term Plan for Teacher 
Type Lessons for New Topics 
Daily — Weekly —-Monthly Reviews 
Each Book Reviews Previous Grades 
Drills for Accuracy and Speed 
Series has 2974 Pages 
No Other Series Contains as Much 


‘“‘T have used these 
books in every 
grade from the 
third up every 
day since I pur- 
chased a set, and I 
can say that noth- 
ing in the Arith- 
metic line has ever 
done my pupils so 
much good.” Ete., 








GENERAL MATHEMATICS 


FOR 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


By Robt. King Atwell 


This book correlates arithmetic, algebra, 
and plane geometry and fits in with 
courses in manual training and me- 
chanical drawing. Shop and field exer- 
cises are given. 





Material 





Supt. 





112 EAST 19th ST 


PARKER P. SIMMONS CO. 


112 E. 19th St. 
NEW YORK 











PARKER P. SIMMONS CO., Inc. 


New York City 
































and precision. 


73 Fifth Ave., New York 


Give the child the best 
foundation in English. 


+ | Aldine Reading Method | 


presents interesting stories closely related to 
| child life. Phonics receives due emphasis as 
, an aid in building a vocabulary. 
Method interests the children and makes them 
independent readers. A comprehensive Teach- 
er’s Manual explains each step with clearness New York. 
For information, address 


NEWSON & COMPANY 


623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Cloth, $1.35. 


Toledano 


Cloth, $1.35. 


terms and phrases. 


The Aldine 


Teachers and Schools. 


2 West 45th St. 


Pitman’s Commercial Modern Language Series 


Hugo’s Russian Simplified. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Russian. 


Hugo’s Dutch or Flemish Simplified. Cloth, $1.35. 
| Pitman’s Commercial Spanish Grammar. 249 pp., cloth, $1.00. By C. A. 


Hugo's Simplified Spanish. An Easy and Rapid Way of Learning Spanish. 


Dictionary of Commercial Correspondence in French, German, Spanish, 
and Italian. 500 pp., 


Pitman’s Commercial Correspondence in Spanish. 267 pp., $1.10. 
Spanish Commercial Reader. 170 pp., cloth, $1.00. 


Manual of Spanish Commercial Correspondence. 328 pp., cloth, gilt, $1.50. 
By G. R. MacDonald i 


English-Spanish and Spanish-English Commercial Dictionary. 660 pp., $1.50. 


By G. R. MacDonald. A complete work of reference for students and teachers. 
**A valuable work of reference and thoroughly up-to-date.""—The South American, 
Taquigrafia Espanola de Isaac Pitman. Being an Adaptation of Isaac Pitman’s 
Shorthand to Spanish. $1.30. 
Any book in this list will be sent postpaid on receipt of price. Liberal Disccunt to 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 


cloth, $2.25. Containing the most common and ordinary 


Contains an extensive selection of commercial letters 


New York 
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Longmans’ English Lessons. 

Fifth Year. By George J. Smith. 114 pages. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York, Chi- 
cago. 

A member of the board of examiners in the 
city of New York has a chance to learn the 
strong and weak points in his schools. This 
examiner writes without qualification: “The 
weakest point in the work of American ele- 
mentary schools is the composition.” He may 
be wrong, but this is his opinion and his book 
is an attempt to help children in the fifth grade 
to write decent sentences. 

To gain this end in some exercises over-long 
sentences are divided, in other exercises over- 
short sentences are combined. The “and” habit 
is scored unmercifully. Punctuation is studied, 
stories and narration receive some attention, 
that the art of making sentences may re- 
ceive more attention. There is a little syntax, 
for above a certain point a teacher can hardly 
tell how to make good sentences or to avoid poor 
ones unless the pupils understand some syntax. 


The High School Cookery Book. 

By Grace Bradshaw, with preface by Sara A. 
Burstall. Paper, 266 pages. Price, 90 cents net. 
Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 

This author has the official title of “housecraft 
Mistress at the Manchester High School, Man- 
chester, England.” It will be noted that across 
the Atlantic the art of cookery is sometimes 
called a craft. 

From the days of the cave dwellers to the 
twentieth century there has always been some 
standard of good housewifery; still there are 
advantages in the systematic study of the prin- 








ciples on which sound practice depends. There- 
fore, from “the bearing of micro-organisms on 
food and cookery”—in the first chapter—to “the 
utilization of cooked foods’”—in the last chapter— 
this subject is here handled from a scientific 
point of view. The directions are unusually full 
and minute. In groups of related dishes, an 
arrangement of classified directions between per- 
pendicular lines aids quick reading. Careful 
using of “left-overs,” changes in recipes in favor 
of simplicity show that the author and her book 
stand for economy. 

The Cave Twins. 

By Lucy Fitch Perkins. Cloth, 168 pages; 
illustrated. Price, 56 cents net. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

A fascinating story of long, long ago. In that 
early hypothetical morn of time man was new 
and ignorant, but he could laugh and he could 
think. One day after thinking a long time he 
said to his wife: “I have it, my dear. If we 
are not as strong as the wild beasts, we must 
be a great deal more clever.” They at once set 
about being clever. They learned the secret of 
fire; they learned how to make dishes out of 
mud, needles out of bones, weapons out of stones 
and bones, besides many other things. They 
taught these clever things to their children who 
in turn taught these and other clever things to 
their children. Thus we have the world today, 
because “the prehistoric man and woman did 
their work bravely and well when the earth was 
young.” 

It is hard to decide whether the author has 
told her story better in words or in unique illus- 
trations. Grannie is bony and angular in form; 
her two grandchildren, Firetop and Firefly are 
round and lithe of limb. Their little faces and 
slender bodies express by times wonder, delight, 
fear, sorrow, tense attention. In this story for 
children, Firetop and Firefly are often in the fore- 
ground, while their parents and grandmother 
are in the background, but all are steadily climb- 
ing upward. 


Lecturas Faciles. 
By Lawrence A. Wilkins and Max A. Luria. 


266 pages; illustrated. Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

In more than one particular “Lecturas Ficiles’ 
is a reaction from the old-time method of “read 
and translate.” In the first part, European tales 
have been arranged in increasing order of diffi- 
culty. In the second part is interesting informa- 
tion about our Latin American countries. Many 
citizens of the United States are wofully ignor- 
ant of the area, resources, commerce of these 
republics. After consulting a geography they 
may learn that if the area of Alaska is left out, 
the area of the United States is smaller than that 
of Brazil. So much for the subject-matter. 

At the end of each selection is a questionnaire 
in Spanish. The answers to these questions are 
presumably to be given in Spanish. Then follow 
short sentences in English to be translated into 
Spanish. This translation will require the use of 
idioms—so distinctive of a language. Completion 
of incomplete sentences based upon the story just 
read, synopses of verbs, directions for giving 
summaries, oral or written, of selections read 
are some of the other means used to gain a 
spoken and written familiarity with everyday 
Spanish. 


Everyday Classics. 

Third Reader. By Franklin T. Baker and Ash- 
ley H. Thorndike. Illustrated by Willy Pogany. 
Cloth, 272 pages. Price, 48 cents. The Mac- 
millan Company, New York. 

Classics have age tho they cannot grow old. 
They are always new to each succeeding genera- 
tion of children. These pithy fables, delightful 
fairy tales, bits of chcice poetry, will become 
their permanent possession, good for everyday in 
the year. 

Short lists of questions designed to bring out 
sharply main points, difficult words pronounced 
and sometimes defined, delicately tinted illus- 
trations give additional value to these classics. 


The Fundamentals of Platform Reading. 
By J. H. Doyle, Superintendent of Schools, In- 
dependence, Ia. Paper, 20 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
Sincerity, earnestness, pointedness mark every 
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Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet 


ORAL AND WRITTEN ENGLISH 














THE NEW CARD-CABINET EDITION 





a durable cabinet. 
‘abinets are furnished 


50 pupils; another, 


contained in 


The past year has 


Courtis STANDARD 


ply this unusual demand. 


possible. 





This new form has been received with unusual 
enthusiasm and approval because of its economy 
and convenience of handling the material. 
lesson cards, separated by numbered guides, are 


one to supply a class of 
a class of 20 pupils. 


shown a remarkable interest 
in the introduction and extension of usage of the 
PRACTICE 
times it has been quite difficult, on account of 
unusual conditions in the paper market, to sup- 
It is suggested that 
requisitions for the fall be made 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 
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Two sizes of 


good writing. 


TESTS. At 


as early as 











BOOK ONE, Fourth to Sixth Grades, 52 Cents 
BOOK TWO, nearly ready. 


Superintendent Potter of the Milwaukee schools says in the 
introduction to this new, attractive, teachable, progressive book, 
of which he is one of the authors, ‘‘This book is based on the 
principle that, if results of value are 
must enjoy their work.’ 


Easy enough to say, of course; the surprising thing is that 
the authors have never for a moment lost sight of their principle 
and fallen into the usual dull formalism. 


The book is full of ideas! 
enthusiastic teachers, the teachers who are not easily satisfied. 


For example, oral work, correct and effective talking, oc- 
cupies a great part of the book. 


The tone is informal, natural. 
thought rather than to beat in the fact. 


Letter writing exercises and correct-usage drills are made 
delightful and amusing by ingenious appeals to children’s in- 
terest and motives. 


The literary selections are unhackneyed but worthy. 


Grammar is 
treated as an integral part of written expression. 


The book is absolutely full of ideas! 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago 
London Dallas San Francisco 
Atlanta Columbus 


to be achieved, children 


And the ideas appeal to eager, 


It is made a direct step toward 


The aim is to lead out the 


reduced to the essentials; punctuation is 








paragraph of this booklet. The author has made 


no mistake in claiming that this booklet brings 
into small space all the important fundamentals 
of reading. Tho planned as a guide for platform 
reading, it will be equally helpful for home read- 
ing. 

Representative Short Stories. 

Collected by Nina Hart and Edna M. Perry. 
Cloth, 304 pages. Price, 25 cents. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 

The modest explanation of these editors for 
offering another collection of short stories is 
hardly needed. Good stories always have a place 
and these are so varied, so choice they will be 
prized. 

The introduction merits close reading, even 
careful study. In it the structural elements of 
the short story—the setting, the characters, the 
plot, the theme—are discussed and the narratives 
in this volume are grouped under these heads. 
The bibliography of writers on the short story 
and the list of good short stories form stimulat- 
ing reading. A wish to hunt up and read some- 
thing from these lists often results in action. 


Elementary Algebra. 


Second Year Course. By Florian Cajori and 


Letitia R. Odell. 201 pages. Price, 75 cents. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 
Algebra—first year book—was noticed some 


months ago in the JournAL. The clearness and 
conciseness noticeable in the earlier book are 
equally noticeable in this book. Our attention is 
called to the large number of practical problems, 
to the practical application of graphs, to the rea- 
son for choosing this particular arrangement of 
logarithmic tables, to the stress laid upon oral 
exercises, 

This two-volume series of high school algebra 
gives relief to the hands and encouragement to 
the mind. 


Agricultural Woodworking. 

By Louis M. Roehl. Cloth, 137 pages. 
$1 net. The Bruce Publishing Company, 
waukee, Wis. 

This group of problems for rural and graded 
schools, agricultural high schools, and the farm 
workshop naturally deals with home and farm 


Price, 
Mil- 





interests. These problems are of increasing diffi- 
culty; the first calling for making a bread board, 
the last, for building a combination horse and 
cow barn. 

One is willing to read the specifications in a 
leisurely fashion. The material required, the 
finished dimensions and use of each piece, the 
directions for putting together, the clearly drawn 
elevations have each some attraction. One is 
reminded of the opinion of one teacher that work 
in manual training taught boys to be honest. 
The pages given to knots, belt lacing, splices and 
tools are full of interest. 

A book having definite aims and using definite 
means to gain these aims. 


Manual Training—Play Problems for Boys and 


Girls. 
By Wm. S. Marten. Cloth, 147 pages. Price, 
$1.25. Macmillan Co., New York. 


Teachers of manual training who have sought 
play problems for their classes have been able to 
find but little material intended directly for 
school use. The present book supplies this de- 
ficiency in a remarkably complete and satisfac- 
tory manner. From his own classes and from 
the classes of a large number of colleagues, the 
author has collected nearly 150 different kinds 
of toys—in all more than three hundred types 
and models—varying from the simplest spinning 
tops to inlaid chessboards. Not the least valu- 
able feature of the book is the scope which the 
author allows for children by choosing their own 
models and varying the given plans in size, 
decoration, and in the mechanical arrangement 
of parts and movements. 


Dressmaking and Millinery. 

By Edna Bryner. 134 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
The Survey Committee of the Cleveland Founda- 
tion, Cleveland, O. 

This text is one of the special reports issued 
by the Survey Committee of the Cleveland Foun- 
dation. That the sewing trades are important in 
furnishing industrial opportunities to girls in 
Cleveland, is indicated by the fact that one girl 
in every five or six, enters some branch of the 
trade. Training for sewing has, therefore, be- 
come an educational problem of considerable im- 
portance. The survey also shows that the needs 


of girls who are soon to leave school and go to 
work can best be met by a modification of the 
junior high school course and by the establish- 
ment of a one-year trade school for girls. 

In order to secure the first, it will be neces- 
sary to reduce retardation, permitting more girls 
to reach the junior high school before the legal 
working age, and holding them until they get the 
full benefit of the training offered. The trade 
school should* prepare girls for power operating, 
dressmaking and millinery and should prove 
helpful to those who enter this branch of the 
trade. 

The book discusses, in detail, Relative Im- 
portance of the Sewing Trades, Working Condi- 
tions and Wages in Dressmaking, Millinery Busi- 
ness in Cleveland, Training in Sewing given in 
the Schools, Needs of the Workers, and Educa- 
tion for the Sewing Trades. 

The book is interesting as a study of industrial 
conditions in the special trades for women as 
revealed in a typical American city. It pro- 
vides a guide for vocational training for girls and 
represents observations and experiences of ex- 
perts in the trade. 


Practical Drawing. 

By Harry W. Temple. Cloth, 141 pages. Price, 
$1.50. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York. 

A splendid book for eighth grade and first- 
year high-school students. The author has had 
broad experience in teaching children in these 
grades and understands the present lack of defin- 
ite instruction in drawing which will be related 
to the shop activities of boys and which, at the 
same time, will give them a valuable knowledge 
such as they will need if they enter any of the 
mechanical trades. 

The book is very complete and explicit in its 
directions for the use of drawing instruments and 
for laying out plates, lettering, ete. The sug- 
gested problems are well graded and permit of a 
good deal of choice on the part of the teacher. 
The designs for woodworking projects which are 
suggested in connection with the drawings, are 
of considerable merit. The section on stenciling 
appears to be well worth while but the final 
chapter on concrete work is too fragmentary to 
be cf much value. 
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To Get The Best Results You Must Use The Best Tools 


THE MERRILL SPELLER 


By J. ORMOND WILSON, formerly Superintendent of Public Schools, 
Washington, D. C.,and EDITH A. WINSHIP. In two parts and complete. 


It lifts the spelling lesson above mere routine drill. 


DURELL’S ARITHMETICS 


By FLETCHER DURELL, PH. D., Head of the Mathematical De- 
partment, The Lawrenceville School and ELIZABETH HALL, 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis. 


Book I. Complete and in two parts 
Book Il. Complete and in two parts 
Book III. Complete 


They are in step with the modern methods of efficiency. 


THE MERRILL READERS. 


By FRANKLIN B. DYER, Superintendent of Schools, Boston, and 
MARY J. BRADY, Primary Supervisor of Schools, St. Louis. 


Primer and First to Sixth Readers now ready. 





VALLEY FORGE 


By Henry Armitt Brown 
{[Edited, annotated and illustrated for schools] 


You want supplementary reading. Would you give your children the 
high-lights of their country’s history? A picture they can never forget? The 
noblest English? The best of oratory? The strongest appeal to patriotism? 


TRY BROWN’S VALLEY FORGE 


It is the greatest historical oration ever made in America 


CHRISTOPHER SOWER COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS 


124 NORTH EIGHTEENTH ST. PHILADELPHIA 








PUBLIC SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By Calvin Olin Davis, Assistant Professor of Education, 
University of Michigan, Author of ‘A Guide to Methods 
and Observation in History.”’ 





facturer’s ert can produce. 
inquiries about any of them. 


NEW YORK 


They teach not only how to read but what to read. 
The authors of these books are all experts in their sub- 
ject. The books are the best that pedagogy and the manu- 
We will gladly answer your 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


CHICAGO 
Chicago 





The story of the public school in America from its earliest inception 
down to and including the high school era, it discloses the constant 
striving toward a better form of expression in common school education, 
and makes convincingly clear the tremendous influence of the public 
schools in the development of the nation. 


As a record of our educational ideals, purposes and achievements this 
story should be familiar to every teacher 


Rand McNally & Company 


Cloth, Price $1.00. 


New York 








Price, $35.00 per set 


Price, $35.00 per set 


Price, $35.00 per set 


327-331 South Market Street -:- 





McConnell’s Maps of Ancient and Classical History 
35 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Sets 


McConnell’s Maps of Mediaeval and Modern History 


35 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Sets 
McConnell’s Maps of United States History 
45 Maps in the Set. Size, 44x32 inches. Sold only in Sets 


The only complete set of Maps published which covers these subjects. 


MODERN SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





. Relief of Land 
. Political 


een 


Temperature 


Ss Be 
30 Church Street 








SCHOOL 


Every aspect of geography which can be expressed in map form is included in 
THE COMPARATIVE WALL ATLAS MAPS. 


Eight Subjects to Each Set: 


Summer Climate 7. Economic 
Winter Climate 8. 


The different sets are World, North 

6. Natural | America, South America, Europe, Asia, 

Vegetation Africa, and Australasia 56 maps, each 

33 by 43 inches in size a complete, 

Density of practical, and inexpensive series olf great 
value. 


PRICE, dissected on cloth and eyeletted, $2.00 each. 
Larger Political and Relief Maps, Historical Maps, Globes, Atlases 


HAMMOND & COMPANY 


MAPS 


(The maps that fold) 


Population 


Write for catalog 


(Hudson Terminal) New York 














Letters From Many Pens. 

Edited by Margaret Coult. Cloth, 374 pages. 
Price, 25 cents. The Macmillan Co., New York. 

A critic of the day observes that we do not 
write as well as our forefathers because we do 
not have an opportunity of receiving and read- 
ing letters such as our ancestors wrote. The 
present book will supply the deficiency if it 
exists. The letters are gems and will serve ad- 
mirably as models for high-school students for 
whom they are intended. 


A History of the United States. 

By Andrew C. McLaughlin and Claude H. Van 
Tyne. Cloth, 565 pages. D. Appleton & Co., New 
York. 

This volume is the third revised edition of a 
book that has won deserved popularity because 
of the emphasis which it places upon the social 
and civic motive that must underlie all history 
teaching. While the book is well balanced and 
every period of our history is duly treated, 
especial emphasis is laid upon the developments 
which have taken place since the civil war. Con- 
sidering that the book is of the formal type, the 
language is unusually simple and flowing and the 
entire treatment interesting. 

Lists of suggested readings are appended to 
each chapter. 


An English Pronouncing Dictionary. 

By Daniel Jones. Cloth, 419 pages. Price, $3. 
E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 

A leading authority has here recorded the pro- 
nunciation of nearly fifty thousand English words 
according to strictly phonetic principles. He has 
reproduced as accurately as one man may, the 
language of the cultivated people in the south of 
England. The system of phonetic symbols is that 
of the International Phonetic Association. 


Lessons in English. 

Book Two. By Arthur Lee. 320 pages. Price, 
68 cents. Charles E. Merrill Co., New York, Chi- 
cago. 

This is a thoro revision of Reed & Kellogg’s 
well known text. The author has reproduced 
little more than the framework of the old book 
upon which to build a splendid grammar and 





composition book. He has retained the clear and 
thoro expression of the sentence and the dia- 
grams for illustrating sentence structure. He 
has added, however, a great amount of literature 
and illustrative material for oral and written 
composition and has adopted thruout the termin- 
ology of the General Committee on Nomencla- 
ture. Mechanically, the book has been greatly 
improved. 

Stories to Tell the Little Ones. 

By Sara Cone Bryant. 178 pages. 
net. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston. 

This little book is the outgrowth of the “Story 
Hour” held nightly in the home of the author. 
The collection was gathered from a variety of 
sources and includes a number of Swabian verses, 
jingles, rhymes adapted from Mother Goose, ad- 
ventures from the Peter Rabbitt Stories, apple 
stories, and Scotch rhymes. 

The book contains a wealth of material pre- 
pared by a master story teller. It should be as 
immensely popular with teachers as it has been 
in the homes and libraries. It is printed in large 
type, is well illustrated with pen-and-ink sketches 
by Willy Pogany, and appropriately bound in 
gray cloth. 

A Practical Course In Touch Typewriting. 

By Charles E. Smith. Paper, 74 pages. Price, 
40 cents. Isaac Pitman & Sons, New York. 

The present book has been prepared by the 
author to assist teachers and students in master- 
ing the basic principles of touch typewriting. 
It is very complete and proceeds in a logical 
manner from the simple to the complex. 

The book begins with directions for operating 
the machine, inserting the paper, maintaining 
proper posture, locating guide keys, and for writ- 
ing various finger exercises. The student pro- 
ceeds to the writing of single letters, words and 
sentences and advances finally to the more com- 
plex exercises on letterforms, group figures, writ- 
ing clean copy from corrected material, and ad- 
dressing envelopes. Directions are also given for 
manifolding, mimeographing and duplicating, 
the centering of heads, writing of specifications 
and contracts and law work, tabulating and 
writing tests for speed. 


Price, $1, 





The book which is in its twelfth revised edi- 
tion, has already enjoyed a wide sale, and should 
be as popular in the future as it has been in 
the past. Teachers in the commercial depart- 
ments of high schools, or in business colleges, 
should find the book of value to them. 


Modern Filing. 

A textbook on office system. By W. D. Wigent, 
Burton D. Housel and E. Harry Gilman. Pub- 
lished by Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, 
mM. Bs 

A practical, working Knowledge of modern fil- 
ing systems is absolutely necessary to the com- 
petent office assistant, bookkeeper or _ steno 
grapher. It is valuable for every business and 
professional man for it is an indispensable tool 
in business administration, not unlike machine 
tools in the factory. 

The present book is a schoolroom text written 
by two practical commercial teachers, and an 
office system expert. It is intended for use in 
the commercial department of high schools and 
business colleges which seek to train students 
for commercial positions. It aims to give an in- 
sight into modern filing systems for business 
offices and to show their adaptability to the pur- 
poses which they serve. 

The book opens with a description of the sim- 
plest filing sytem, the Loose Sheet Method, and 
continues with a discussion of the Shannon File, 
the Vertical File, Alphabetical Indexing and Fil- 
ing, the Numerical System, the Direct Name 
System, the Geographical Files and the Subject 
File. 

A feature of the book is the consideration of 
various forms of follow-up, the methods em- 
ployed, descriptions of typical systems and their 
special adaptability. There are also discussions 
of various methods of duplicating letters and 
copies of original material, descriptions of card 
record systems for the ordinary business office, 
for special lines of business, document and check 
files, card ledgers and stock records. 

The book should be of interest to every high- 
school department of commerce. It is complete, 
well illustrated and pedagogically correct. 
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The Practical Janitor. 

By John Hedlund. Cloth, 63 pages. Price, $1 
Burton Publishing Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

This is a practical handbook for the school 
janitor who would make his service more intelli- 
gent and efficient. It discusses, first, the summer 
cleanup; second, the routine cleaning and care of 
the building; third, the care of heating and ven- 
tilating apparatus; and third, in the form of 
several anecdotes, the relations of the janitor to 
the teachers and the pupils. The book appeals to 
us as particularly helpful in presenting good 
methods of work and in arousng the spirit of 
service and self-respect. 


and co-operative schools as the means of best 
reaching the bulk of children who enter gainful 
occupations at an early age. 

Development ef Personality. 

By Brother Chrysostom. 79 pages. Price, 
$1.25, net. John Jos. McVey, Philadelphia, Pa. 

In the introduction of this book, Mr. Thomas 
W. Churchill, member of the New York board of 
education, summarizes very aptly, the purpose 
of the author and the content of the work when 
he writes: “Brother Chrysostom demonstrates 
that the character, spirit and faith of the teacher 
should be deemed the vital force in education, 
and that all other considerations should be sub- 
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Lippincott’s Agricultural Text-Books 
For High Schools, Agricultural I f LC I S VS. FANCY 
Training Schools and Colleges A widely circulated advertisement of Isaac Pitman 
Productive Poultry Husbandry & Sons features a letter from G. M. York, formerly teacher 
bs HARRY hcwe of New Jersey Experiment Station. . . .$2.00 in the White Plains High School, in which he claims to 
— CARL W GAY. af the Unio vil ab Wi isicaiite * have secured better results with Pitman than with Gregg 
Productive Orcharding Short hand. 
bed FRED C. SEARS, @ Massachusetts Agricultural College... 1.75 We present below the facts as they are on record in 
Productive Swine Husbandry ; ee : rT —- . ee mr : 
By GEORGE E. DAY. of Onlario Agricultural College . 1. the Department of Education of New York State. They 
Productive Feeding of Farm Animals speak for themselves. 
By F. W. WOLL, of University of California 1.75 
Common Diseases of Farm meg ; N. Y. STATE REGENTS SHORTHAND | EXAMINATION 
By R. A. CRAIG, D.V.M., of Purdue University 1.75 . P . 
Productive Vegetable Growing White Plains High School, taught by G. M. YORK 
By JOHN W. LLOYD, of University of Illinois os More Isaac Pitman Cl 
: ' ass 
Productive Farm Crops Gregg Class es Sidameensl 8: 
By E. G. MONTGOMERY, M.A., of Cornell University 1.75 | William Tobvansen.... Q4 4Va , ME cee eee ees B 
Productive Bee-Keeping oe Marion Alley. face dacee te 
By FRANK C. PELLETT, State Apiarist of Iowa. 1.75 Flora T. Sonberg... er, L. Burton Cassin... . nn 
Productive Dairying 2 E Waenels g James Connors........ 73 
By R. M. WASHBURN, B. Agr., M.S.A., Professor of Dairy Fred E. Wanstall. . 81 Lillian Shapiro sc edhtss tee 
Husbandry University of Minnesota . .»+ ZS | William T. Rogers........ 80 Dorothy Hill..... , nn 
. . . | Aroos Benney: 75 Gladys Bender... .. 7 
For Elementary and Secondary Schools | Aroo: Be nne y Se avs. ae 6 we ‘Oo . ye a ace ag Senki om 
Margaret A. Vasey........ 72 . ale Tiel, ‘ 
Davis Productive Farming larg = i. ’ Frances Flanagan.........64 
Probably the most successful agricultural text for Elementary Mildred Townsend... mys Adella Knenstlinger. tee ee 
and first year High School work ever published. Nearly fifty —_.._—s-—s Gravee Shav 62 
counties in one state adopted it recently. New edition in a : id SS On er a 
course of preparation. Send for details and full description $0.96 79.2% ™ eae 
Davis Plant Husbandry “Average. ree fy’ 
A new High School Text now in press (tentative) 1.60 It swill be seen that Gregg students made the two highest 
Twenty Lessons in Poultry—Patterson grades, 94% and 86% (the highest Pitman grade was 83%). 
ethene the direction of the American Poultry Ass'n. ati The average of the Gregg students was 79.2%; the Pitman 71%. 
Ke Fs ta , These records are public property, and are open to investiga- 
Lewis Poultry Keeping . er ane : 
The standard school text on the subject, for rural and graded tion by anyone. 
eee Ore or ee a ee Liasbicnece ee 
. _ ; THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers New York Chicago San Franciece 
2126 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 227-231 So. Sixth St., PHILADELPHIA 
ERLE eR RDG A ARIAS ETE RT AES Te I 8, SRN OY 


Superintendents and principals of New Jersey 
on Saturday, March 31, at the Hotel Breslin in 
New York, tendered a dinner to Samuel L. 
Walker, representative of Ginn and Company, in 
recognition of his sixty-fifth birthday, which also 
marked the completion of 25 years of service in 
the state of New Jersey. At this unusual occas- 
ion there were in attendance 93 superintendents, 
principals, members of boards of education, and 
bookmen of competing houses. With the spon- 
taneous enjoyment of all were mingled speeches 
which gave generous testimony of the apprecia- 
tion of Mr. Walker as a man, an educator, and a 
book man. 


Laws of Physical Science. ordinate. Thru the progression of logical steps, m. M. \ichean: superintendent of schools ‘at 
By Edwin F. Northrup. Limp leather, 210 he unfolds the comprehensive means by which t igewood, presided as toastmaster. Henry 
1 eases Price $9 net. J. B. Lippincott Co Phila- schools may realize their spiritual function and Snyder, superintendent of schools at Jersey City; 
. delphia sili heh gang ” teachers their exalted mission. The book is S. B. Gilhooly, principal of the Fourteenth 
All the universally accepted laws or funda- directed rather to the religious teacher but will Avenue School, Newark; John R. Wilson, super- 
" ante} propositions of physics ‘are here pre- be found of value by every instructor who be- intendent of schools at Paterson; J. J. Savitz, 
“ iemnhad i telat aubtentintiet Sait en. tele lieves that religion and morality should be an in- superintendent at Westfield; Lewis H. Carris, 
" is divided inka, abe aenthinn taking up respec- tegral part of the scheme of education. assistant commissioner of education and Jason 
d tively mechanics, hydrostatics, hydrodynamics Radio-Activity. wane aaniak ae ge: pyfommaren | = Pi 
8 and capillarity; sound; heat and physical chem- By Francis P. Venable. 60 pages. Price, 50 sateee ” ager 
.- istry; electricity and magnetism; light. The cents. D. C. Heath & Co., Boston, New York. Superintendent Henry M. Maxson, of Plainfield, 
3S commonly used name of each law and, frequently, In this monograph Dr. Venable gives a brief presented Mr. Walker with a handsome library 
r- the name of its original discoverer are given, ccount of the best phases in the subject of chair as a testimonial of the regard in which he 
A reference is invariably added to some well Tadio-activity. The work contains chapters on: Was held by those present. Bookmen of compet- 
n- known, accessible textbook or original treatise in The Discovery of Radio-Activity; Properties of 'N6 houses were also called upon to give their 
d which additional complete information of author- Radiations; Nature of the Alpha Particle, and oratorical contributions. S$. D. Thompson of 
e, itative character may be obtained. The actual adio-Activity and Chemical Theory. The work Houghton Mifflin Company, William C. Dawson 
1- statements of the laws seek to reproduce the is based upon the writings of Rutherford, Soddy of D. C. Heath and Company, Peter B. Hall of 
1e form which the cumulative studies of all investi: ®2d Thompson and the material has been used ( hristopher Sower Company, and Irving S. Roney 
ct gators up to the present time have shown to be Py the author in his chemistry classes. of Funk and Wagnalls Company were among 
the completest, and most widely accepted. The text is intended to serve the purposes of those who responded. 
of The book will readily find a place in the library USy men in other branches of science who wish The attorney general of Ohio has refused to 
n- of every teacher of science. It should appeal also ® know more about this subject and have little release book companies from contracts to furnish 
ir to industrial chemists and engineers who con- leisure in which to read the larger treatises. textbooks at prices fixed two years ago, for a 
ns stantly use the facts and principles of allied AMONG BOOKMEN. period of five years, so that they could increase 
id sciences but who cannot consult a great number Mr. L. H. Putney, for fifteen years manager of the prices of books. 
rd of books with ease. the southern office of Silver, Burdett & Company The textbook publishers argue that because of 
ne, Education for Industrial Workers. at Dallas, Tex., has resigned to enter the employ the advance in paper, they should be allowed to 
ck Herman Schneider. Cloth, 98 pages. World of Little, Brown & Company. Mr. Putney will disregard the old contracts and make new ones 
Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y. represent the firm in the West and South, cover- under which books for school children will cost 
rh- This book presents Dean Schneider’s report on jing territory now infrequently visited by its more. The attorney general holds that there can 
te, industrial education as applied to New York City. representatives. He will make his headquarters be no change in the selling price of books until 





It advocates the establishment of continuation 


at Boston. 


the expiration of the contract. 
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Sectional end | § E ARMSTRONG ONG COM 


Houses need of Portable C T iC $ a & Bi, SCHOOL a viLeiene | 


School Houses why not get the ig S . aan. a 

best? School Boards in thirty- ; nes * SeseauSeecersesesuas 
two states are using our houses. 
Can furnish references in any sec- 
tion. Investigate before buying 
We guarantee our 


Portable School Houses 


to be dry, warm and sanitary, as 
well as thoroughly insulated, well 
ventilated and with double wulls. va 
Sold in any size, open air and two 
rooms when desired. 


Send for Plans and Prices. 


AMERICAN PORTABLE 
HOUSE COMPANY 


3081 Arcade Bidg:, Seattle, Wash. 









AND MEET EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 

, OF YOUR. 
BUILDING CODE 

















Seecsessguases 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS are edi te in every 
de tail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutil: ating in the least any of 
the parts. We can prove it. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full details. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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BOSSERT Eedibild SCHOOLS 


Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied. Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very smallitem. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now : ; ion 
you can buy Bossert Redibuilt School Houses with all our new patents and improve- + ai Sies x ee 








ments dérect from us and save money for your school board. 





Write us full requirements and we will send } 


WORRY no longer about what you will do with your overflow districts; or new districts 
details of cost of building completely erected. where you have no appropriation to build on a large scale. 


OVER 1000 M. « M. GOLD BOND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 


L O U I \ B O s S E RT & S O N S : I nc “ —now in use all over the U. Suitable, any climate, low in price, substantial, comfortable 


—scientifically ventilated bh A, in every detail. No carpenter work. All complete when 























Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. ioeee. wen match up plainly marked sections. Can be taken down and set up without 
arm or troub 
1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. , ALL sizes — ALL PRICES. WRITE for Free Catalog containing designs, plans, speci- 
cations, prices. i he 
MERSHON & MORLEY CO., 95 Main Street, SAGINAW, MICH. | 4 
i 
Protect the Health of the Children | | SHICQOP EARLY i 
5 . ; A . liv 
If the children in the class-room should be bright and We wish to advise our customers, on account of the very 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation iad . . . ‘ .  sehee ~ Ac 
just right. unsettled conditions of transportation facilities and the raw 
Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in material market, to place their orders for next vear before 


the school room. If the air in the school room is foul 


and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. the close of the present school term. 


While the past year has witnessed some advances in the 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- price of Scientific Apparatus, the increase has not been equal : 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM to that in other lines, and we expect prices to gradually in- ( 
































will keep the room fresh with pure air, yet warm and crease since the market for Laboratory Supplies is dependent 
a anal ate ‘ ‘ upon the cost of raw materials, such as brass, iron, wood and In. 
t t t e . . ° F > - 
pant ae gece nde gall yy yfnedl > on chemicals, entering into their manufacture, and, if the 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. —_- , . , - a aes oe “s at - 
wrt alice end oh steve aad ventionng railroad blockade becomes more acute, it will be impossible 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. to make prompt deliveries after the cereal crops and coal \ 
Our dnseriptive enteleg giveo full information and will shipments begin to move in the Autumn. 
t request. y . , e ° . ° 
ee We, therefore, advise that you Buy Now for immediate shipment. t 
* 2s We are willing to mark your invoice due October Ist, if desired. 
Virginia School Supply Company CENTR AL SCIENTIFIC COMPANY 
2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. aT. — Sa aa 4 UUI Al _ 
460 EAST OHIO STREET CHICAGO, U. S. A. l 
Te: 
£ - 0 
IF IN DOUBT ; } 80 
PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT i ; 
consult the School = - ; Op 
Authorities of Buf- ‘ 
falo, oy . Phenomenal Growth of M 
emphis, San ‘sEun Eul?? 
Francisco. Winni- Fun-Ful’’ Apparatus b 
peg, Rochester, and The demands for ‘*Fun-Ful” t] 
a hundred other Playground Apparatus the > 
Oe past year has been remark ] 
cities we could atin 
name if space per- NEW CATALOG st 
mitted and learn Gee wew enteles fe nee Ma 
what they think of ready Ask for it. It illus 
American Wood- trates many improvements Pp 
. . é and additions, especially a ef 
working Machinery complete guaranteed line of 
for Manual Train- ATHLETIC GOODS ti 
ing Work. including base ball goods, Exp 
tennis outfits, basket ball 
Every School Board should have our catalog on file. Neen dad”? Giiie te Gee tn Mew Oebeane. and playground balls, ete : 
Let us send you & copy. Our dozen prices are very attractive. Write today for Catalog th 
. 7. . 
American Wood Working Machinery Co. HILL-STANDARD MFG. CO. 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 216 Fun-Ful Avenue ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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‘‘Seventeen Years of Knowing How’”’ 


THE MOTION PICTURE 


AS AN 


‘EDUCATIONAL MEDIUM 


IS NOW AN ACCEPTED 


FACT 





It is the motion picture that concentrates interest But! So much depends on the machine—the one 
and lubricates the educational mechanism of the made for the purpose—the one that throws a clear, 
most progressive schools and colleges of today. flickerless picture on the screen — be sure you 
Its great value is a recognized fact purchase the best. 


FAULTLESS PROJECTION 


is attained through the use of 


POWER’S CAMERAGRAPH No. 6B 


Used by Universities of Minnesota, Harvard, Yale, Colum- Technical High Schools, Springfield, Mass., Halifax, Nova 
bia, Nebraska, Cornell, Pennsylvania; State Normal Schools, Scotia; Central High School, Minneapolis; Boys’ High 
Wisconsin, North Dakota, Michigan, Georgia, Virginia; School, New Orleans, and many others. 





Our Catalog A is of interest. Mailed on request 


Nicholas Power Company j; 
Ninety Gold Street, New York City m 























THE NON-RESIDENT QUESTION. Miscellaneous Expenses: Telephone The income now received on account 
Concluded from Page 28) and Incidentals would not be de- of these pupils, as shown above, 
would stand if we had educated only pupils who creased, but we would have been WOE. S casicandssse scdasnecetes eles 14,885.00 
live in the district: able to save the item of $163.13 for Therefore, even tho we figure in this 
Administration: It stands to reason rental of outside sewing quarters, manner, on the theory that our jani- 
that this item, which includes ex if non-residents had been elimin- tors’ salaries would be decreased, 
penses of Board of Education ated. Therefore this item is $1,- the number of tons of coal lessened, 
office, salaries of Secretary and 021.29 minus $163.13, or.......... 858.16 a consequent falling off in repairs, 
Superintendent, Attendance Off- The grand total of operating expen- ete., we would still be able to show 
cer’s salary and expenses, ete., ses, if the 308 pupils from out-of- that we are gaining on the basis of 
would remain exactly the same, or. $ 6,126.39 town had not attended, would have last figures, the sum of........... $ 3,067.04 
Instruction: Granting that we would ee N 5 ane . $107,601.43 This method of answering the question is by 
be able to dispense with as many instead of $113 3657.85, as down. on no means fair nor is it correct to make the claim 
as six teachers if non-residents report for year 1915-16........... 113,657.85 that for every non-resident we might exclude, 
were eliminated, 2 in the High which represents a saving of $6,- our expense would decrease $38.37. Overhead 
School at $1,000 each and four in 056.42. but charges that are in no way affected by the at- 
the grades at an average of $750, We would lose: Tuition fees amount tendance of the pupils from other districts would 
the cost of teachers’ salaries would ing tO .csceccececececeecseeesees 9,897.00 amount to the same, in either event. 
be decreased $5,000, or $83,005.22 Days’ aa? “of about $11 for Another fact: W ith our enrollment of 2,962 
less $5,000. ...... ... 78,005.22 each of 308 ers eee ree 3,388.00 decreased by 308, we would have left a resident 
Textbooks would be deere sued 1 ‘9th, State allowance for 2 H. S. teachers enrollment of 2,654 pupils which would give 
or $3,014.86 less $334.98.......... 2,679.88 Oh I fos a's cc cdc’ Phaeton 800.00 us, on the basis of $107,601.43 operating ex- 
Supplies would be decreased 1/9th, State allowance for 4 Elementary penses, a per capita cost on enrollment amount- 
or $5,024.85 less $558.31.......... 4,466.54 teachers at $200 each............ 800.00 ing to $40.54 instead of $38.37 as at present. 
Operation of School Plant: The bias Wahi Ao | $14,885.00 This means that by excluding non-residents the 


salaries of janitors, cost of fuel, Sivinn aMeited on slides ante 6.056.42 Pe capita would rise $2.17. And do not forget, 


water, light and power, etc., would that the $8,828.58 loss, shown above, would have 


be decreased but little, if at all, by Net loss if non-residents are excluded $ 8,828.58 to be made up by local taxation. 
the exclusion of non-residents. Some may claim that the entire per capita That would mean just this: The current 
Therefore this item is allowed to expense, including all items mentioned in the year’s budget, amounting to $62,537.73 and con- 
stand at ..........eeeeeeeeeeeees 10,796.14 foregoing tabulation, should be charged against templating the costs of educating the non-resi- 
Maintenance of School Plant: Re- the 308 non-resident pupils in arriving at the dents, would be increased to $71,366.31 if we 
pairs, Current Upkeep, Insurance, cost for their education. were to eliminate 308 out-of-town pupils. Our 
ete., could not be lessened by vir- On that basis, we can figure that the enrollment would decrease, but our district taxes 
tue of their exclusion............ 2,996.06 308 pupils enrolled, times the per would increase to the extent of the above- 
Expenses of Auviliary Agencies, such capita on enrollment, viz., $38.37, mentioned $8,828.58, which amount is at present 
as Libraries, Medical Inspection, gives us the cost of education for our gain and which, under other circumstances, 
Lectures and Recreation, would be these non-residents. This amounts could easily be converted into a loss by the ex- 
OCD Fis cde Grr eaiwts be viw ves 1,673.04 ee Pry SIT Tees Verses! $11,817.96 clusion of pupils under discussion. 
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The pictures 
are large and 
can be seen at 


*“*There ought to be a 
stereopticon in every 
public school”—Charles 
W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus, Harvard 
University. 


one time by 
everyone in the 
room. 











LMA Ga 1s Na 


The Underwood Method 
of Visual Instruction 


Comprises a Pedagogically Organized Series of 


LANTERN SLIDES and STEREOGRAPHS 


Covering the world, authoritatively edited and arranged to form a complete 
teaching system on 25 different school subjects, and for 
every grade in the school. 


The system of teaching with Stereopticon Lantern Slides comprised in 
“THE WORLD VISUALIZED” furnishing just the right kind of lantern 
slides, conveniently classified, systematically indexed and filed, and with 
complete explanatory notes, was prepared under the direction of a board 
of teaching experts headed by FRANK M. McMURRY, Ph. D.,-Teachers 
College, Columbia University—the whole forming a practical teaching plan of inesti- 
mable educational value. Moreover, the fact that the attention of every member of 
the class can be focused upon the same thing at the same time is of the greatest im- 
portance in the modern schoolroom when so much instruction must be given in classes. 


Write today for literature on Lanterns and Lantern Slides and for particulars of 
our “FREE LECTURE SERVICE” and FUND-RAISING PLANS FOR SCHOOLS 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


33 Years of Recognized Supremacy 


Dept. I New York 


417 Fifth Avenue 



































Equip for Motion Pictures Now 


The Model 2 Victor 
Animatograph 


(for standard motion picture film and lantern slides 





Now. known to be the universal 
school projector of first quality. Rock- 
steady, flickerless, brilliant images, any 
size at any distance. 

Portable, Simple, Safe, Economical. 
Thoroly guaranteed for both audito- 
rium and classroom service. 

High power incandescent lamp equip- 
ments now ready. 

Write for information and trial terms. 
ye . _ 

Victor Animatograph Co., Inc. 


141 Victor Building Davenport, Iowa, U. S. A. 
Makers of the reliable Victor Portable Stereopticon) 














School Ink 


20th Century Ink Essence 


makes a perfect ink for 
school use. 
Clean, convenient and eco- 
nomical to use. Sizes for 
5 gals., 1 gal., 1 qt. 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE || Has been in constant use for 
1 Sea contents ot this package in five galeme many years. 
1g F contained ina clean vessel of wood ‘ENT , TE 2 
% peg dissolved Although it dissolves : 20th C E N r URY INK ES- 
BE ok i the form of an impalpable powder, its ™ SENCE is handled by 
dealers all over. 


red that a certain length of time is 
td be allowed for complete solut 

We will send you a sample 
FREE! 

















do, but warm water dissolves it more = 


DO NOT MIX WITH OTHER INK 





Francis J. Peck & Company 
7th Floor Williamson Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














OULDN’T it be foolish to say “something between 

1 and 2,” if you meant “14” or “1%”? Isn't it just as 
foolish to say, “something between Pea Green and Olive 
Green,” when you are trying to designate a color? 


Munsell Color System 


is an exact, scientific color-system. It isan adequate color-language. You 
can talk of colors same as you speak of fractions. For 40 cents we will 
send introductory box of colors with an illustrated, explanatory booklet. 


Circular descriptive of Mansell color theory FREE. 


Wadsworth, 
Howiand & Co., 


— Inc. 


a —— ee, 
/ 
} 


a hat 1 (Gra ae Sole Manufacturers of 

@ ane { tal Wisi we Material for the Munsell 
; elemametin Color System 

een ee ee 





Boston, Mass. 























The Automatic Ball Bearing Electric Floor Sur- 
: : are made correctly, built to last 
facing Machines the result of years of experience 
in building this specialty. You need one of these to 
profitably surface and polish your new or old wood 
floors just the way you want them. Write today for 
folders telling all about these latest Improved Types 
(in 3 sizes) for the largest areas or the smallest rooms 


The Little-Automatic Electric Surfacing Machine 
you ought to have to rapidly and cheaply remove old 
varnish etc., from desk tops, tables, counters, or to 
dress your new work—show windows, sills, ete. By 
using a coarse sandpaper first, the old varnish is 
taken off clean from the wood in about a minute, 
or so, per desk top and by finishing with a fine grade 
the surface is made smooth and attractive. 


ACCEPT OUR FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Manufactured by 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & COMPANY 


Dept. F., No. 12 N. Market St. CHICAGO, ILL 

















Individual “Locked-On” 
Towel Cabinet 


Provides a clean towel for each user, 
so secured it cannot be removed 
from the cabinet. Testimony of 
users shows it noticeably decreases 
sickness. Complies with all Municipal 
and State Laws. Indorsed by Boards of Health. 


Stops ‘Towel Loss— Prevents Disease 





Patented Qel 19.1915 
( Ne 152046) ‘ 






i 


It prevents abuse and loss of towels. Will cut towel expense 25% to 35%, 
towel loss 100%. This cabinet will more than save its cost in a few months’ 
time. Economical, satisfactory 
The most practical sanitary towel system yet devised 
everywhere. 


Individual Towel & Cabinet Service Co., 


there is no litter to increase fire risk 
Thousands in use 
Made in several styles and finishes. Write for catalog 


2739 Quinn St., Chicago, lil. 











INSURES 

SAFETY IN 
Your Schools 
at All Times 


The Norton 4-valve, 2- d 
holder check is especially adapt- 
ed for School House doors 
Uniform speed is the safe way 
to close a door 


THE NORTON 


Single Acting, Two Speed 
Holder Arm Floor Check. 
This is a new Check, partic- 
ularly adapted for school room 
doors, placed in the floor out of 
sight. Checks the door all the 
way at any speed required, a 
second speed at the latch either 
fast or ea, as required. Can 
hold a door open at any angle 
required. Also can open the 
door at 180° and hold it. Write 
to-day for our latest catalog 








ie) COVER ~2 
NORTON FLOOR CHECK 


THE NORTON DOOR CHECK CO., 904 W. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
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BOSTON, MASS. 270 Congress Street 
NEW YORK CITY, William and Frankfort Streets 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 17-19 South Sixth Street 
BALTIMORE, MD.. 213-217 Guilford Avenue 
RICHMOND, VA. 1320 East Franklin Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 45 North Division Street 
PITTRBURGH, PA. 323 Third Avenue 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 15 St. Clair Avenue, N , 





PRINTING DEPARTMENT, CLEVELAND SCHOOL, NEWARK, N. J. 


DETROIT, MICH. 
CHICAGO, ILL.. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 421 Fourth Street, South 
KANSAS CITY, MO 
DENVER, COLO. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL 





Printing Outfits ranging from $300 up are being installed in the public schools daily. Aside from its superior 
educational advantages printing is the most economical manual subject that can be installed in a school 


Suggested Lists of Material for Manual Training or Vocational Instruction will be submitted when request is made to the nearest Selling House, or to the 


peraermert AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY rcs ors 


43-45 West Congress Street 
210-212 West Monroe Street 
646 Main Street 

Ninth and Walnut Streets 


602-604 Delaware Street 
1621 Blake Street 
121 North Broadway 


SAN FRANCISCO, Cal... .820-822 Mission Street 
PORTLAND, ORE.. 
SPOKANE, WASH., Sprague Ave. and BrowneSt. 
WINNIPEG, CANADA 
CONNER, FENDLER & COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE PRINTERS SUPPLY HOUSE, 





This 
Printing 
Outfit 


including 
Press and all 

necessary 

accessories 


COST 
$700 





Se 
It 
accommodates 
24 
pupils 


. .92-94 Front Street 
175 McDermot Avenue 
96 Beekman Street, New York City 
125 Second Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 











MURAL DECORATIONS IN SCHOOL 
BUILDINGS. 


(Continued from Page 22) 
in the Hebrew Technical School for Girls in 
New York City. 

“The three panels painted by Mr. Stoddard 
are each about eight by twelve feet, and repre- 
sent the Birth and Development of Education. 
The left panel shows the Gift of Fire to man, 
with Prometheus bound upon a rock in the back- 
ground, and in the foreground man reaching 
forward toward enlightenment, symbolically rep- 
resented by a flame, while the animal world is 
typified by a snarling tiger shrinking from the 
light. The central panel portrays the Dawn of 
Civilization, while the right-hand panel shows 
the Birth of the Alphabet. 

“These paintings have been held by critics to 
rank among the most dignified and striking of 
any decorations to be found in our city’s public 
buildings. They mark an epoch in school deco 
ration, being conceived and executed with great 
breadth of view and refinement of techique. The 
color scheme is particularly harmonious. In the 
left panel it shows a gray sky suggestive of the 
darkness of ignorance; in center, morning clouds 
with streaks of light, symbolic of the dawn, and 
on the right a sky with the blue of approaching 
midday. 

“In the spring of 1915 the Society of Beaux 
Arts Architects followed up its Washington Irv 
ing High School competition by a second project 
for the DeWitt Clinton High School. This 
called for the preparation of a lunette as part of 
the decoration of the entrance hall of that 
school. The first prize was awarded to Mr. Jay 
Van Everen. The subject of the decoration is 
described by Mr. Van Everen as a symbolic rep- 
resentation of the “Springtime of Life,” with 


youths in pursuit of Truth and Knowledge. The 
decorator has ingeniously adapted the lunette as 
a window in which the youths are seen at work. 
The window mullions divide the background 
into panels. In the distance, and forming an 
allover pattern against a morning sky, is a lace 
work of branches of magnolia with opening buds 
proclaiming spring. 

“To make its work as practical as possible, the 
mural painting class of the New York Evening 
Industrial Art School has, under its instructor, 
Dr. Henry E. Fritz, recently developed a num- 
ber of practical problems designed as decora- 
tions for the city schools. 

“The central panel is the largest and depicts 
the teaching of the scholar and the labor of man. 





On the left are seen three guild craftsmen, a 
sculptor, a painter and a metal worker, who are 
discussing plans for the cathedral, which, is 
shown in the course of construction in the back- 
ground. On the right a woman spins with a 
distaff while a mother brings another pupil to 
the teacher. A smaller panel to the left of the 
main panel shows a monk, typifying scholarly 
and unworldly virtues, and upon the right a 
knight, representing democratic and civie vir- 
tues. This composition was developed in the 
Evening School of Industrial Art with the aid 
of a number of living models, that the student 
preparing it, and others engaged on similar prob- 
lems, might learn all details of practice required 
in the professional studio.” 





HISTORIC MURAL PAINTINGS IN THE AUDITORIUM OF THE DE WITT CLINTON HIGH SCHOOL. 
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MAKE YOUR OWN GAS || 


for Domestic Science, Chemis- 
try and Physics Departments 








“SILENT GIANT” 


Quality, Comfort, Du- 
rability, Adjustability, 
» Simplicity of Construc- 
tion. That’s what you 
get when you buy 


SILENT GIANT 
ADJUSTABLE DESKS 


Complete catalog upon 


Gas manufactured automatically by its own private gas 
plant is being used in this school. 

The plant was sold the school by the Detroit Heating & 
Lighting Company of Detroit, Mich., who has been manu- 
facturing private gas plants for the past forty-seven years. 


Over 30,000 Detroit Combination | 
Gas Machines are in daily use. | 





These plants make gas for lighting, cooking, heating and for every other request. 
purpose common to public city gas and at no greater cost-—oftentimes less. 
Send for “School and College Bulletin,’’ Illustrated Catalog and PE { EK R & V O i 4 . OMPAN y 


Names of users in your vicinity. 


DETROIT HEATING & LIGHTING CO. 
575 WIGHT STREET Established 1868 DETROIT, MICH. | | 


Manufacturers 


OFFICE AND FACTORY, ARLINGTON HEIGHTS, ILL. 














THE CHALLENGE 
MOVABLE CHAIR DESK 


REPRESENTS THE 


Greatest Achievement | | 
in Movable Seating 


THE 
STAFFORD 
COMPANY 


School Furniture 














Large illustration shows Adjust- 
able Desk at high point, seat at 
low point. Same 

desk fits any 

pupil from 12 

to 18 years old. 


Writing Top ABSOLUTELY | 
RIGID. The chair made 
of either Steel or Wood. 














WRITE us for what you want—if we don’t make it, we will tell 


| 
you the best place to get it. 

Salesmen Wanted in Every County 
Capacity 150,000 School Desks Annually 
Ask for Catalog No. 6M 


|| E.H. STAFFORD MEG.CO., 2!8,McClvrg Bide, 


Investigate! 


STEEL FURNITURE CO. 


1480 So. Buchanan Ave. Grand Rapids, Mich. 


20 Year Guarantee. 


























a ee tt Palmers Can’t 


PACIFIC Spread Eraser 
OCEAN reduces your eraser troubles 100 per cent. 


ing, while the soft cleaning surface 
prevents scratching, and is dustless 


WRITE for SAMPLES and PRICES 





without extra cost on Northwest 
prin via Portland 


KINDS OF SCHOOL 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG *D" 


ASSOCIATED MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


WE ARE HE eer ARTERS FOR ALL AND JANITOR 


PPLIES. 








NEW YORK OFFICE 
168 CHURCH ST 
NEW YORK CITY 


MAIN OFFICE 
60-62-64 THIRD ST 
MILWAUKEE, WIS 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 
240 RIALTO BLDG 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL 

















GCHOOL Boards and others contemplating put- 

ting in a better class of School Furniture are 
requested to correspond with us. If you expect to 
standardize your School you can get the best and 
quickest service from us. Long years 
in the business have given us an exper- 
ience that you should not hesitate to 










ie mal § tc 
“are made night i} 
Mii priced moderately 
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; | take advantage of. Look at the illus- |) 
- — tration of the New Lifting Lid Desk. Federal 
Make Historic Astoria | . aoe grevetas, when — Steel | 
A : castings made from semi-steel. o other * 
the Destination | desk like it. Let us send you a sample of Fixture 
of Round Trip Tickets one of the many different styles of School Company 
Tickets may be validated at Portland in J | Desks that we make. We know they will | 
case the trip to the ocean is not taken please. Remember the place andthe name. Chicago | 


Haney School Furniture Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


National Education 
Convention 





} 
| 








PORTLAND 


Send for pictorial map folder of the 
Columbia River country which ex- 
plains why Portland is the pivotal 
point for summer outings. j 











The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 
Sharpens Both Lead and Slate Pencils 
oun You can point a pencil very nicely with your knife when it 
is 





| Manufactured by F. H. COOK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 





Company of N. J., 


7 , ‘When it is not—and lead dulls it very quickly—it will break HOW TO TEACH AGRICULTURE IN 
Have your ticket read via Bur- the lead. THE RURAL SCHOOLS—County Super- 
lington Route, Northern Pacific or Any machine with steel cutting edges or knives will act just ctenincia diel Tasttinie Tastrastors. are YOU 
Great Northern Ry., via Spokane the same. : ‘ it 
and down the majestic Columbia That is one reason for the failure of many machines. They are planning work in agriculture for your summer 
River via the Spokane, Portland & not practical. institute? We can help you Ask for our 
Seattle Ry try — claim that ours is practical and would like to have you new catalog on Charts—Slides—and Lecture 
R. H. CROZIER, Asst. Gen. Pass. Agt. Price $3.50. Send for descriptive circular. Books on agriculture and related subjects. 
Portland, Ore. Educational Dept., International Harvester 


Harvester Bldg., Chicago. 
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Good bye! We're going 
home. Front Rank is too 
hot for us. 








Trade Mark 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


attention of the teacher; 





cause of its longer fire travel. 









Approved by in order. 


buckle. 


out of it. 





Trade Mark 


illustrated literature. 





4048 Forest Park Blvd. 





Besides, the FB@NTRANE School Heater and Ventilator gets 
the utmost percentage of heat value out of the fuel burned, be- 
The same thing is true of the > 


FFRONT RANK Steel Furnace | 


built for residences. Like the FRONT PRANK School Heater and 
Ventilator, this is so simply and scientifically built that even 
an unskilled operator does not get into trouble with it. It is 
easily cleaned, and stays 
It is smoke-proof 
and gas-tight, and has not 
direct draft to warp and 
It burns any kind 
of fuel and gets the most 


If your dealer doesn't han- 


dle the FRQNTRANE write for 


Haynes-Langenberg Mfg. Company 


St. Louis, Mo. 





THE PROBLEM OF MEASURING ABIL- “ 
ITY IN SILENT READING. 


(Concluded from Page 18 


The second grade June scores will probably be 
in the neighborhood of 20 answers in five min- 
utes, with an index of 60%. The sixth grade 
standard will be approximately 50 questions in 
five minutes, with an’ index of 95%. The tests 
thus provide for an average annual growth of 6 
Certain of the questions in 
the tests as printed have proved much more 
dificult than others and will be changed before 
the final printing. 


questions and 7% 


Please remember, as you 
criticise the material in your hands, that I have 
given you copies of an experimental edition 
only. 

During the month of May of this year a num- 
ber of cities will co-operate with Detroit in de- 
termining standards for these tests. The two 
forms are to be used to determine the relative 
difficulty of the two tests and the relationship 
of scores to the teacher’s estimate of the chil- 
dren’s reading abilities. Results will also be 
tabulated on the basis of the method of teach- 
ing employed. 
ally reliable, 
liminary work would indicate, three new edi- 


Should the tests prove as gener- 
valuable, and practical as our pre- 


tions of the tests will be issued next year and an 
investigation to determine the amount of yearly 
growth undertaken. I invite all persons inter- 
ested in such standardization of reading tests to 
join the investigation. We very much need your 
co-operation. 

PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF ADMINIS- 
TRATION IN SCHOOL PLAYGROUNDS. 


Concluded from Page 21 
ground glee club should be organized. The chil 
dren should be 
popular songs at the essembly exercises: 
Laurie,” “Old Black Joe,” 


taught to sing patriotic and 
“Annie 


“Swaunee River, 





. Big Saving in Fuel Bills 


as well as more even heating and better ventilation and humidity in all the 


rooms served invariably result from installing a FRONT RANK School 
Heater and Ventilator. 


The FRONT RANK School Heater and Ventilator automatically forces ventilation, by 
passing the smokepipe up through the center of the vent pipe, thus using the heat of 


the escaping smoke to carry the vitiated air out of the room. JRRQNT RANK School Heater and Ven- 
tilator takes no chances on the carefulness of the janitor or the 


it insures proper ventilation. 





OUTSIDE 
AIR SUPPLY* 














Tenting Tonight,” “Maryland, My Maryland,” 
“Killarney,” “Last Rose of Summer,” 
“America,” “Star Spangled Banner,” and “Auld 
Lang Syne” are among the songs which will fur- 
“Playground Song,” 
the words being of local interest, and set to a 
popular air, will awaken real enthusiasm. In 
certain neighborhoods, 


nish real inspiration. <A 


a playground orchestra 
may be organized, and will stimulate the musi- 
cal activities. 

In conclusion, it is urged that it is absolutely 
necessary for the successful administration of a 
school playground that the principal or director 
make “Fair Play” his constant motto. Chil- 
dren are not compelled to attend a playground 
and unless they feel that the one in charge is 
animated by honor and honesty in all his deal- 
ings with those who are under him, there will 
be sharp resentment, resulting either in a serious 
drop in the attendance, or in a spirit of opposi- 
tion which will manifest itself in many ways. 
Teachers also must have the motto in mind, and 
in selecting play leaders, captains of teams, and 
other officials, there must be evident at all times 
a desire to give a “square deal” to every boy or 
girl who attends. 

The first 
should be to secure the happiness of the chil- 


aim of the playground administrator 


dren. The second, to, improve their health, is 
equally important. Health and happiness are 
the twin factors of real success. There must 
also be training in self-government, so that the 
children may serve a successful apprenticeship 
as junior citizens. The final result will be the 
development of good all-around children, strong 
in body, alert in mind, cheerful in spirit, and 
endued with a patriotic fervor which shall make 
them real Americans, proud of our nation, and 


loval to its flag. 


LEGAL RIGHTS OF EXCLUDED PUPILS. 
(Continued from Page 16) 
Ill. 567), altho as we have seen the statement of 
the rule should be somewhat broader. 
(This article will be concluded in the June 
issue. ) 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN BOARDS OF 
EDUCATION AND SUPERINTENDENTS. 
(Concluded from Page 24) 
tion in large and small cities of the United 
States. This information may also be obtained 
by addressing Mr. D. W. Springer, Secretary of 
the National Education Association, Ann Arbor, 

Mich. 


Mr. F. L. Manasse, who was for 17 years con- 
nected with the Educational Publishing Com- 
pany in the Middle West, has resigned to become 
sales manager of the American Truck and Wheel 
Corporation, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Oliver Stigall who has been connected with 
the Kansas City office of Silver, Burdett & Com- 
pany has been made a director of the corporation, 
Mr. Stigall is widely known thruout the middle 
West. He has supervision of the Missouri and 
Kansas territories. 


Altoona, Pa. The following suggestive tele- 
gram was sent to Washington on April 5 by 
Supt. H. H,. Baish of the Altoona schools: 

Dear President Wilson: 

The superintendent and all of the 272 teachers 
of the public schools of Altoona, Pennsylvania, 
at this time of national crisis, desire to assure 
you of their undivided loyalty and united sup- 
port in any action you may find it necessary to 
take to uphold the honor and defend the rights 
of our country. H. H. Baish, Superintendent of 
Schools. 

Malden, Mass. The maximum salary of grade 
teachers has been raised from $800 to $850, of 
high school instructors from $900 to $1,000, and 
of sub-masters from $1,500 to $1,600. 

Bridgeport, Conn. A total of 46 teachers re- 
ceived salary increases of $50, while two others 
were given $25 each. 





















































2 of the 15 
Varieties 


STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 


Write for prices, catalog and 
free sample. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO., : 














SPICELAND, IND. 

















High School Graduating Exercises 


Are rendered Attractive and Impressive by the use of 


CAPS and GOWNS 


An economical uniform, saving time and money at a 
busy season; democratic in its unifying effect and appropriate 
in its academic significance. A trial will convince you of its 
practical value to your school. 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF SALE AND RENTAL 


Cotrell & Leonard 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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NOBODY ON EARTH COULD 
ADJUST THE SUN. 

But-——if your schoolroom is furnished with 
Draper’s Cotton Duck 
Adjustable Window Shades 
you can adjust your shade so that you will get the 


full benefit of the sunlight, minus its bright piercing 
rays which are disastrous to the eyes 


W rite for further information NOW 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE COMPANY 


Spiceland, Indiana 








End All Shade Troubles 


Purchase KFRAMPTON’S ADJUST- 
ABLE SHADES NOW. They have 
no superior for DURABILITY, 
SIMPLICITY AND NEATNESS. 
Permit perfect light and ventilation. 
They are always in order and always WORK. 





Prompt and satisfactory service guaranteed 
Prices Right 


Frampton Window Shade Co. 


Pendleton, Ind. 











JOHNSON’S WINDOW 
SHADE ADJUSTERS 
are the standard 
fixture for con- 
trolling LIGHT and 
the SHADE in 
schools They 
hold the shade 
ROLLER firmly at 
any height and 
work equally well 
on any Cloth Shade. 
For new or old 
buildings Sold 
thru leading Shade 
and Drapery Houses or 
direct School 
REGULATE Boards (in mar- 
LIGHT Ano VENTILATION ket) can have 
free full size per- 
manent adjuster 
for trial 
R. R. JOHNSON, Mfr. 


Wauseon, Ohio 


JOHNSON'S 


SHADE ADJUSTERS 








DIPLOMAS 


We can furnish one or a 
thousand. 





THE SUPREMA | | 
Adjustable Window Shade 4 


me —+ Suspension 
| | Adjuster 


vil Admits No 





Full particulars upon request 


SUPREMA SHADING WORKS 


230 S. Fifth Ave. 


Everlasting Shade satis- 
faction is assured with the 
installation of Suprema. 


Sharp Light 


sera te 





is the final solution of the ———————— ne 6 

° oO ade 
shading problem for schools. | | pre 
v C.1. Wimmer & Co. 


| | Columbus, Ohio 


— Your address 
} —— > will bring you 
valuable infor- 


Cc . mation. 


VISUAL EDUCATION 
ITS PURPOSE and PROGRESS 


Send 10c for this enlightening book yn 
the greatest educational advance of the 








Chicago, Il. 








Tell us just what you re- 
quire — specimens and 


time 


An informative, inspirational review of 
the present and possible de velopment of 





sketches will be sent to you. 


AMES & ROLLINSON 
203 Broadway 


New York City i~ F : 
CERTIFICATES 











— . Sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO. || 


57-59 E. Eleventh Street 











COLLEGE AND 


€ 
graphy Report by states on ac e 
The Ra id of the visualization movement Stamps 
or silver 
Blackboard Li 
ac 0 ner Box Y, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


For Music and Penmanship 


visual instruction Up-to-the-minute 
facts on equipment, films, et: Biblio 
mn activiti 


BADGER STEREOPTICON & 
PICTURE MACHINE CO. 











EASY TO HANDLE 





IPLOMAS 


or 1917 must be ordered "much 
earlier than usual. We do Harvard 
diplomas. Write for prices NOW. 


MARTIN DIPLOMA CO., 


NEW YORK 








Wwe don’t you purchase 


338 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





the best goods for your 
school? Our revolving black- 
boards and roll blackboards 
have been in constant use in a | 
the Public Schools in New York, 
and: the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a suf- 
ficient guarantee. Send for our 
illustrated catalog and discount 
sheet and compare prices with | 
other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


A Wonder of the Inventive Age 





Squires Self Closing Inkwell 


Here is a perfect inkwell that will give sat 
isfaction, try it and you will use no other 
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LF FLAG 


—— or | 








A Few of Its Good Points. 





Always closed, requires filling but once or 
=» twice a year, Economical, Durable, Sanitary, 
Ball cannot be removed, is practically Dust 
Proof and Air Tight; is flush with the top of 
the desk and nickle plated 


Write for Sample and Prices on Our Full Line 


SQUIRES INKWELL CO. 


941 Liberty Ave. PITTSBURGH, PA. 








20-22-24 Vesey St.. NEW YORK 


DEF LANCE COTTON. BUNTING 


A flag that bids — to the weather 


| STERLING 2002 YAR 


A flag of Sterling Quality 
SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
| 


MADE ONLY BY 


| ANNIN & CO., New York 
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IRON FENCE 


‘The Standard of the World ” 


_— 





Dudfield’s Dustless All Metal Crayon Trough 


Supplies a longfelt want for taking care of chalk dust in a 
Stewart Designs are artistic and of infinite va- schoolroom, provides a ready means for cleaning erasers. 
riety. You can choose a design that will har- . 








monize with the architecture of any school Many valuable features 
building AVL TL' i i é s. 
| Our big 1917 catalog is an encyclopedia of Iron Fences. It should be in the hands of Pos 6 . . 
every Board of Education and every school architect. Write for it—Free. Write jor information. 

Representatives are wanted to sell our line. Write today for our attractive proposition. 

] - : : : : > ‘ 
| k The Stewart Iron Works Co., 705 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio DUDFIELD MFG. CO. : LIBERTY, MO. 
ee ere i 











Every household should constantly 
display the U. S. Flag at this time 


| “PREPARE” 
U.S. Flags «excretion U. S. Flags 


Every School Building Every School Room 


should teach patriotism by a frequent should be adorned with at least 
display of the National Flag. one U. S. Flag. 


DO IT NOW 


We Manufacture Flags 


for the Federal and State Governments, Municipalities and 
Boards of Education 
Catalog mailed on request 


The Chicago Flag & Decorating Co. 


1345-1347 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Wenzelmann’s 
Wonder Paper Balers 


give you high quality at reasonable prices. 
We make thousands and thousands in our 
modern equipped factory, and these are sold all 
over the United States. Wenzelmann’s pat- 
ented construction has proved itself to be 
strong, yet simple. Various sizes to suit 
different requirements. 
Ask for free descriptive circular 
and useful information 


WENZELMANN MEG. CO. 


DEPARTMENT ‘“B” GALESBURG, ILL. 

















Edited by Wm. C. Bruce, 


School Architecture Library Editor of the American 


School Board Journal 
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5 ‘ Size 8 
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ard . c | ‘S . - sc :S MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT OF 
HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS GRADE SCHOOL BUILDINGS. MECHANICAL E 1EN 
Ww. ' ; SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 
as e ‘pare . " S boo ollows » gener? arrange 
)., "HIS book has been prepared in r HIS book follows the genera! arrang By Harold L. Alt, M.E 
ass. sponse to a direct demand for a careful ment of its companion volume, High 
School Buildings, and presents a valuable THIS book has been written especially 
selection of the best recent high school School Buildings, a I a value for school board members and archi- 
J building plans. The collection of photo collection of photographs and floor plans tects who are desirous of seeing their new 
graphs and floor plans has been made to of elementary school buildings. In mak school buildings equipped with the most 
Y present only designs of artistic value and ing the collection the compiler has kept efficient and economical mechanical and 
; . sanitary appliances The author has 
layouts of the most general, useful type in mind the developments in the wider specialized on schoolhouse work and has 
Every class of building from the largest use of school buildings. The buildings been engaged as a consulting engineer 
; : ; } “tite ; : sise from 24-room city grad He takes up in detail the arrangement 
urban to the small rural high school is range 10 . = : . and installation of heating and ventilat- 
represented The list of architects is a schools to two-room consolidated country ing apparatus, toilet room fixtures, baths, 
roster of the leading specialists in school schools Only such buildings have been water sy stems, fire protection, sewage dis- 
house work. The book is a mine of included as will meet the most stringent posal, ete The illustrations include 
reference material for anyone interested building code requirements of the several photographs and complete diagrams and 
iG in, school architecture. Cloth, $2.50 states. Cloth, $3.50 plans. Cloth, $2.50 
‘ ’ ‘ " ‘ " y ‘ 
SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY SENT ON APPROVAL 
iG 


| THE RURAL SCHOOL PLANT, by S. A. Challman 
| SCHOOL ARCHITECTURE (Sth edition). 


. THE BRUCE PUBLISHING CO., 215 Montgomery Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis. 


In Preparation « 
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information sent to educators upon request. 
EBERHARD FABER - - 





The Grand Prize and Two Gold Medals 


were awarded Eberhard Faber at the Panama-Pacific Exposition for 
Lead Pencils, Penholders, Rubber Bands and Rubber Erasers. 


A SPLENDID SCHOOL PENCIL 


OAR i Die eS 
“FINE WRITING” No. 293 
Round, green polish. Made in grades 1, 2, 3 and 4. Samples and 


Oldest Pencil Factory in America 


NEW YORK 











Delays in deliveries will be 
unavoidable this season 


Eagle Pencil Company 


(EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT ) 


703 East 13th Street 


New York 









































ET et ae. 


His Dad’s Road. 


“My boy,” said Hamilton Buskirk, “you are 
about to graduate. This is an important epoch 
in your life.” 

“Yes, dad,” replied his son, “I realize that.” 

“Your whole career lies before you. You are 
at the place where the road on which you have 
traveled divides into two branches. One of them 
leads to honor, success and happiness. The 
other to failure, misery and disgrace.” 

“T know it.” 

“Which of the two roads are you going to 
take?” 

“T want to take the right road.” 

“My boy, I’m glad to hear you say that. And 
how are you going to decide which is the right 
road ?” 

“Well, I happened last night to overhear 
mother telling you candidly what a failure she 
considered you, so I’m going to hunt around un- 
til I find your tracks and start up the road you 
didn’t take.” 


The children were studying a lesson in natural 
history, and the teacher asked for an example 
of the order of Edentata—that is, animals with- 
out teeth. 

“T know of one,” shouted Tommy, all eager- 
ness. 

“Well, what is it?” 

“Grandpa!” Tommy shouted again. 


Tommy came home from school crying one 
day, and when his mother asked him what the 
matter was he replied: “I was the only one who 
could answer a question she asked, and she gave 
me a whipping.” 

“Well, what was the question?” asked his 
mother. 

“Who put that tack in my chair,” said Tommy 
sorrowfully. 





Philanthropy. 
Millionaire—Now, Professor, I'll give your college one mil- 
lion dollars on the condition that you give my son here a de- 


gree.— Life. 


! 


Declined With Thanks. 

Reports had come to the president of a famous 
Kastern college that one of the students was 
drinking more than was good for him. Meeting 
the offender on the campus one morning the 
head of the university stopped him and said 
severely : 

“Young man, do you drink?” 

“Well—why”—the student hesitated—“not so 
early in the morning, thank you, Doctor.” 


Dangerous. 

At the trial of an Indiana teacher, arrested 
for whipping a boy, the chief witness for the 
prosecution was an overgrown boy who was par- 
ticularly strong in his testimony against the 
teacher. The attorney for the defense sought to 
discredit the boy before the jury by the following 
line of questioning: 

“How long have you been in Miss K s 
room ?” 

“Nearly two years.” 

“And you received poor marks from her right 
along ?” 

“Yep.” 

“You never study hard, do you?” 

“Nope.” 

“You simply go to school because you must.” 

“lon.” 

“You are a lazy, trifling boy, aren’t you?” 

“T dunno.” 

“And your father, he is idle and lazy too, is 
he not?” 

“Better ask him. He’s right there—on the 


jury!” 


“Some day,” said the outraged teacher, “you 
school-book publishers will fight for my manu 
scripts.” 

“Well!” replied the manager languidly, “1 
won't be unhappy if IT lose.” 


A Revised Version. 

One predicts a future for the 
schoolboy who wrote the follow- 
ing terse narrative about Elijah: 

“There was a man named Eli- 
jah. He had some bears and he 
lived in a eave. Some boys tor- 
mented him. He said, ‘If you 
keep on throwing stones at me, 
ll turn the bears on you and 
they’ll eat you up!’ And they 
did, and he did, and the bears 


did.” 


A Friend of the Cause. 

By mistake a farmer had got 
aboard a car reserved for a party 
of college graduates who were 
returning to their alma mater 
for some special event. There 
was a large quantity of refresh- 
ments on the car and the farmer 
was allowed to join the others. 
Finally some one asked him: 
“Are you an alumnus?” 





“No,” said the farmer earnestly; “but I be- 
lieve in it.” 
Coals to Newcastle. 
Daughter—Father, our Domestic Science pro- 
fessor is teaching us how to spend money— 
Parent (interrupting)—Why doesn’t he teach 
fish how to swim? 


The class of small children was having the 
daily reading lesson. 

“John, you may begin,” said the very digni- 
fied teacher. 

The sentence to be read was: “The clamshell 
slowly shut up.” Johnny read: 

“The clamshell slowly sh-sh—— 

“Shut up,” said the teacher. Johnny gasped. 


“Shut up,” said the teacher again. 
“T ain’t sayin’ nothin,” answered Johnny. 
Why They Laughed. 

The recent completion of the magnificent 
group of buildings for Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity at Homewood, an historical estate overlook- 
ing the city of Baltimore, recalls a laughable 
incident. During the campaign for funds, which 
preceded the building operations, the late Ira 
Remsen addressed the student body, on the pro- 
ject. He began rather inpressively to describe 
the new site: 

“T stood on a bluff” 

A student in the rear whistled softly and a 
ripple of laughter ran thru the room. 

The doctor, bewildered, repeated: 

“T stood on a bluff” 

Again the students laughed to the doctor’s dis- 
comfiture. A few days later, one of the faculty 
explained the cause by reciting some of the 
elementary principles of the game of poker. The 
last which the doctor heard was a reference to 
himself as a ‘bully old sport.’ ” 

Why He Gave It Back. 

A superintendent who lived at the Baltimore 
Hotel, in Kansas City, dyring the recent con- 
vention of superintendence was astonished at 
the quickness of the hat boy and his unfailing 
ability to return the right hat to the right man, 
without even waiting for the check. 

“How do you know that is my hat?’ the super- 
intendent asked on Friday noon. 

“T don’t know it, sir,” said the boy. 

“Then, why do you give it to me?” asked the 
superintendent. 

“Because you gave it to me, sir,” replied the 
boy. 

May Days. 
The doggone school clock stands dead still 
The hands don’t move a bit, 
It seems like sixty years until 
It’s time for school to quit. 
Some one passed out a good bum steer 
And wrote, “Time Flies,” that’s all, 
For just about this time of year 
It doesn’t even crawl. 
Bluegills are bitin’ by the ton 
And I don’t care a durn 
If Caesar crossed the Rubbercun 
Or if old Rome did burn 
The angle and hypothenuse 
Ain’t pastimes to my wish, 
And grammar—thunder, what’s the use? 
I want to set and fish. 
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ADJUSTABLE WINDOW DRINKING FOUNTAINS LABORATORY SUPPLIES. RURAL SCHOOL HEATERS, TYPE. 

SHADES, L. Wolff Mfg. Co Schaar & Co Virginia School Supply Co. American Type Founders Co, 
Oliver C Steele Mfr 2 o Jas B ( low & Sons Central Scientific Co. SCHOOL FURNITURE VACUUM CLEANING SYSTEMS. 
L. O. Draper Shade Co N, O. Nelson Mfg. Co. LATHES eral Eat Arte United blectrie Co 
Suprema Shading Works Rundle-Spence Mfg. Co live ac fn pe Sn - spencer Turt Cle . 
Caxton School Supply Co Glauber Brass Mfg. Co Oliver Bes bind ry Co SCHOOLROOM HEATERS. Spencer Turbine Cleaner Ce. 
rhe Aeroshade Co . A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg Co. Greece: tM er "a lige international Heater Co : VAKNISH, 
Perennial Shade Co 13 % te + >-apury S, acnine LO Haynes-Langenberger Mfg. Co. Keystone Varnish Co, 
C, Christiansen. SCHOOL LIGHTING Patek Brothers, 
s 00 RN J ING NGS Tannewitz W:« 8 ‘ 7 7 ‘ _—P 
AIR SCHOOL FURNITURE Se RAN rannewitz Work : Reflectolyte Ce VENTILATING APPARATUS. 
Empire Beating Co S.-P. Engraving Co Amer. Wood Work, Mach ,Co smer Foundry & Furnace Ge 
Langslow, Fowler | ERASERS Grand Rapids School Equip. Co SCHOOL WAGONS. ok: Se , . 
tAS ‘ ‘he begs 7 ap SES. 
ART MATERIALS Peter & Volz LIBRARY SHELVING, oe oe es a 
Binney & Smith. Caxton School Supply Co Durand Steel Locker Co eee Sr pereeree th Christiansen ‘ 
Eagle Pencil Co ERASER CLEANERS LIGHTING SCHOOL WAGON HEATERS. Tannewitz Works 
American Cr n ¢ (merican Seating Co a Pye Miller Vehicle Heater Co \ -. Bemis 
Devoe & Raynolds ! r re SCIENTIFIC APPAR 1s tran ids Se r 
Wadsworth, Howland & Co Dudfield Mfs. Co L IGH TENG FIXTURES pes i Cn i d ATUS Grand Rapid School Equip. Co. 
ATHLETIC FIELD ; nk Refl ‘ “ ah WALL DEAFENING, 
é E ‘ FILING CABINETS SELF MOISTENING BRUSHE 34 1 Ce 
APPARATUS ' +m LIQUID FLOOR HARDENER. jij wankeo oa ong USHES. Samuel Cabot 
r : lilwaukee Dustless Brush Co WALL PAINTS 
Fred Medart Mfg. Co. e Mt p L. Sonneborn Sons pa ‘ ‘ a , 
W. S. Tothill. , ‘ : SEWAGE DISPOSAL. Keystone Varnish Co, 
AUDITORIUM SCENERY PEEING SI STEMS N ean: Sook Baas” oO ee ee Bilineetmanie 
. , : ‘ \\ f ¥. Y. Silicat Sook Slate Co : / Slings Che . 
Sosman & Landi lobe-W e Mfg. ¢ pipe thn SOAP DISPENSERS. Billings-Chapin Co. 
) & Erbe Mfg. ¢ LIQUID SOAP. Lb. J. Johnson Soap Co WASTE PAPER BASKETS. 

Al DITORIU M SEATING. FIRE ALAKM SYSTEMS. Associated Mfrs. Co STEEL FLAG POLES. American Vulcanized Fiber Co. 
Haney School I urniture ~_ Holtzer-Cabot Electric Co LOCKERS, Otto Biefeld & Co WINDOWS—ADJUSTABLE, 
pone od —< k sranure 0. Stand. Electric Time Co Hiess Warming & Ventilating Co STEREOPTICONS Austral Window Co 

merican sea ng 0 swlers tae ar * : - an 7 ; . . . 7 
Peter & Volz Co. FIRE ESCAPES. be deral Steel 4 ope Co. Badger Stereop. & Pict. Mach. Co, WINDOW SHADE ADJUSTERS. 
Steel Furniture Co Dow Wire & Iron Works Berg 44 = B. Se. Underwood & Underwood C. Ll. Wimmer 
NW. J. School & Church Furn. Co. Minnesota Mannfacturers Asso atetialiian cic SOR SWEEPING COMPOUNDS R. R. Johnson 
Heywood Bros. & W Vakefleld Co Stewart Iron Works MACHINERY. Theo. B. Robertson Products Co, Whitcomb & Boyce 
; > Sex rc Olive achinery C , nee aes ) INCE 
Empire Seating Co. ___ FIRE EXIT DEVICES ee eee ee TALKING MACHINES. Siewert tran Wa 
BANKING MACHINES nnegut Hardware Co, Amer, Wood Work. Mach. Co Victor Talking Machine Co. “WIRE WINDOW GUARDS 
American Banking Mach. Co & Co. : _ TEMPERATURE REGULATION. * - ; : 
E EXIT LATCHES MANUAL TKAINING BENCHES Johnson Service Co L. O, Draper Co. 
BLACKBOARDS-COMPOSI- aneent Haw. Co. EK, H, Sheldon & Co ; Sikee sacensieial WOODWORKING MACHINERY. 
TION. Russell & Err Mfg. C C, Christiansen TOILET PAPER. Oliver Machinery Co 
N.Y. Bilicate Book Slate Co. tusse . rwin Mfg. Co A. L. Bemis Peckham, Little & Co, Crescent Machine Co. 
American Seating Co. FIRE PROOF DOORS. Kewaunee Mfg. Co Associated Mfrs. Co \rannewits Worke 
Beaver Board Companies rahist Metallic Door ¢ Grand Rapids School Equip. Co es ER CLOCKS American Wood Work. Maeh. Co 
Caxton School Supply Co FLAG POLES MAPS tandard tric Time Co Grand Rapids School Equip. Co 
Svan ‘ MI ee Steel Post | Cc. S. Hammond & Co 
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IQ OAKLAND, CAL., SCHOOLS 


EQUIPPED WITH 


“Standard” Electric Time Systems 
HERE ARE 3 OF THEM 
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J. J. DONOVAN, Archt., Oakland 


. i“A Wherever you find schools equipped te — 

4 3 to secure the most efficient and reliable results Sug 
you will see “Standard” Electric Time Systems. Thor- * 
oughly perfected equipment, effective co-operation, and prompt, 
efficient service are the reasons for this Nation-wide confidence in 
“Standard” systems. 





>, 


Our unequalled facilities are at your service upon request. Write home office or nearest branch. 


THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY 
wiiaacagey «sgh or ma abe 








50 Church Street 261 Franklin Street Rockefeller Building Brown-Marx Building 341 North Crawford Avenue 
NEW YORK BOSTON CLEVELAND BIRMINGHAM, ALA. CHICAGO 
Marsh-Strong Building 461 Market Street 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 












































WARD SCHOO! NEW ALBANY, IND | HIGH SCHOOL. GRANTWOOD. NEW JERSI 
Clarence Martindak Archite } _ on irchitect, P ; VJ 
72 Sets 2B Austral Hardware to Equip the Windows of | Deadened with Cabot’s Quilt 


This Building. 
‘“‘Next to light and ventilation the most impor- 


Lightening the Teacher’s Burden tant item of school-house construction is 
sound-proof floors and partitions’’. 
Pinistinenin - New Albany, Ind., Jan. 2, 1917. 


We have recently installed Austral Windows in one of ) bh ) 
our new ward buildings. 


We had no difficulty in adjusting the shades to this type a 
of window. We are very well satisfied with the results. The 
ventilation secured by these windows is ample and excellent. scientific and standard deadener. 
The air can be admitted with this device without undue : 
( | ve admitted 1 this device without undue Sound, insect and vermin -proof, 
draughts upon the children’s heads. The windows are easily 


operated by the teacher and so far have given us no trouble. uninflammable and _ sanitary. 


We shall use windows of this type in all of our proposed 


new buildings. Send for samples and special book on school-house deadening 


Yours respectfully, 
H. A. BUERK, 


Supt. Ol Schools. 








_ SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., poston, MASS. U.S.A 
AUSTRAL WINDOW COMPANY | 1133 Broadway, New York 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


101 Park Avenue NEW YORK BEWARE OF UNSANITARY IMITATIONS 


Write for New School Catalogue 





























